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FIFTY- NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS, 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1928 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  1,  1928. 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Fifty-ninth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1928,  during  which  the  following  jurisdictions  of  the 
Indian  Service  were  visited : 

Turtle  Mountain,  Fort  Totten,  and  Standing  Rock  Agencies,  and 
the  Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak.;  Sisseton,  Crow  Creek,  Rosebud, 
and  Pine  Ridge  Agencies,  and  the  Flandreau  School,  S.  Dak.; 
Consolidated  Chippewa  and  Red  Lake  Agencies,  Minn.;  Five  Civi- 
lized Tribes  and  the  Kiowa  and  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agencies, 
Okla. ;  Uintah  and  Ouray  and  the  Paiute  Agencies,  Utah;  Northern 
Navajo  and  Zuni  Agencies,  N.  Mex. ;  Southern  Navajo,  Hopi, 
Havasupai,  Truxton  Canyon,  and  Colorado  River  Agencies,  and  the 
Fort  Mojave  School,  Ariz. ;  Fort  Yuma  Agency,  Calif. ;  the  Indians 
of  New  York  State. 

Special  reports  on  these  agencies  and  schools  were  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  time  to  time,  and  they  are 
appended  hereto  in  abridged  form.  We  beg  leave  to  call  your 
special  attention  to  the  specific  recommendations  in  these  reports. 
Most  of  these  are  concerned  with  administrative  affairs,  with  needed 
improvements  in  executive  methods,  and  in  the  school  and  hospital 
plants.  These  improvements  deserve  serious  consideration  and 
prompt  action. 

At  the  board's  meetings  and  in  the  special  reports  referred  to 
matters  of  much  importance  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  administra- 
tion of  their  affairs  by  the  Federal  Government  were  considered. 
Among  them  were  the  necessity  for  increased  appropriations  for  the 
Indian  Service,  employment  for  Indians,  the  problems  arising  out 
of  the  extension  of  the  period  of  restrictions  to  members  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  claims  of  tribes  against  the  United  States, 
the  effects  of  per  capita  payments,  the  decentralization  of  adminis- 
trative authority,  and  the  definition  of  an  Indian.  We  are  consid- 
ering these  subjects  in  this  annual  report. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  FIELD  SERVICE 

Repeatedly,  in  its  annual  reports,  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners has  presented  the  needs  of  the  Indian  field  service  and  has 
urged  that  measures  be  taken  to  strengthen  its  personnel  and  to  better 
the  general  conditions  of  the  agency,  school,  and  hospital  employees. 

We  are  encouraged  to  repeat  our  recommendations,  and  with  added 
emphasis,  because  Congress  in  recent  years  has  shown  by  steadily 
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increasing  appropriations  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  depart- 
ment's program  when  a  reasonable  showing  was  made  of  conditions 
requiring  remedial  or  progressive  action. 

We  also  find  encouragement  in  Secretary  Work's  frank  statement 
concerning  what  he  called  "  The  poverty  of  the  Indian  Service  "— 
a  prominent  feature  of  his  last  annual  report— and  which  confirms 
our  presentations  of  the  situation  in  the  field.  The  fact  findings  and 
criticisms  in  the  lately  published  report  of  the  American  Indian  Sur- 
vey Party  of  the  Institute  for  Government  Research  further  substan- 
tiate these  statements. 

The  human  quality  of  the  Indian  field  service  gives  it  a  unique 
character  in  the  Federal  establishment.  No  other  branch  of  the 
Government  is  like  it,  and  this  peculiarity  makes  it  difficult  to  justly 
classify  its  personnel  for  compensation  purposes  and  to  properly 
organize  its  activities  in  harmony  with  the  general  scheme  of  the 
Federal  service.  This  is  because  the  field  personnel,  in  its  everyday 
duties,  is  in  intimate  contact  with  the  American  Indians  who  com- 
prise the  unique  population  class  in  the  United  States.  No  other 
group  of  citizens  sustain  relations  with  the  general  Government  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Indians  who  are  under  Federal  supervision.  This 
uniqueness  of  the  Indians  was  well  defined  by  President  Coolidge  in 
his  address  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  at  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  August 
17,  1927,  when  he  said — 

The  Indian  problem  on  its  face  appears  to  be  one  simply  of  effective  social 
service,  practical  philanthropy,  and  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
many-sided  problem,  complicated  by  puzzling  complexities.  There  are  over  200 
tribes  and  bands  in  the  United  States,  each  with  its  own  name,  tongue,  history, 
traditions,  code  of  ethics,  and  customs,  which  have  the  effect  of  law  with  Indian 
tribes.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  people  in  this  country  seem  to  believe 
that  the  Indians  are  a  homogeneous  people  and  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  unified 
race  or  nation.  The  exact  contrary  is  the  outstanding  fact  which  has  made 
the  Indian  problem  a  most  difficult  one. 

To-day  we  find  that  the  Indian  people,  recently  primitive,  not  so  very  far 
from  the  hunter  stage,  are  surrounded  by  twentieth  century  conditions  which 
are  alien  to  their  racial  characteristics,  their  tribal  ways,  and  states  of  mind. 
While  thousands  of  them  have  succeeded  in  adjusting!  themselves  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  a  great  portion  of  them,  mostly  the  elder  ones,  still  cling 
to  their  old  ways,  stoically  refusing  to  go  further  along  the  modern  road. 
They  wish  to  live  and  die  according  to  the  old  traditional  ways  of  Indians, 
and  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Within  recent  years,  agriculture  and 
stockraising  have  been  gaining  ground  in  the  economic  progress  of  the  Indian 
people ;  but  many  of  them  are  still  unable  at  this  time  to  take  their  places  in 
the  world  as  self-supporting  farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  skilled 
laborers. 

In  a  large  sense  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
guardian  and  trustee  of  the  Indians  ultimately  rest  in  the  hands  of 
the  4,700  employees  of  the  Indian  field  service.  To  a  considerable 
degree  they  are  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  plans 
made  in  Washington  for  giving  effect  to  the  Nation's  Indian  policy 
to  which  President  Coolidge  referred  in  his  Pine  Ridge  address. 
Unless  in  the  field  service  there  are  intelligent  understandings  of  the 
adopted  policies,  efficiency  in  the  performances  of  specified  activities, 
and  faithfulness  to  duty  the  best  laid  plans  of  Congress  and  the 
department  for  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Indians  will  inevitably  fall  short  of  what  should  be 
expected  and  what  ought  to  be  desired. 
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In  the  part  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior dealing  with  the  Indian  Service,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
the  existing  situation  in  the  field  is  clearly  stated  in  the  following 
language  : 

The  efficiency  of  an  organization  depends  on  the  rank  and  file  of  its  personnel. 
Supervision  may  be  competent,  but  the  struggle  with  untrained,  incompetent, 
or  dissatisfied  help,  especially  when  far  removed  from  final  administrative 
authority,  is  discouraging.  With  a  more  stable  field  force,  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  Service  could  devote  more  attention  to  constructive  work  and  less  to 
training  new  employees  and  doing  the  work  of  the  inefficient.  Authority 
could  then  be  decentralized  by  transferring  more  of  the  administrative 
responsibility  from  Washington  to  the  field,  where  it  belongs.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Washington,  having  supervision  over  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  for  example,  was  required  to  take  18,000  administrative  actions 
on  Indian  cases  last  year,  in  addition  to  many  thousands  receiving  final  action 
in  the  Indian  Bureau.  Much  of  this  work  should  have  been  handled  in  the 
field  offices. 

That  the  situation  has  not  been  entirely  hopeless  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to 
competent  supervision  and  to  the  innate  missionary  spirit  of  many  of  the 
employees.  Advancement  among  the  Indians  has  been  accomplished  despite 
the  financial  handicap,  but  the  missionary  spirit  largely  dei>ended  upon  to 
hold  underpaid  employees  in  the  Indian  Service  years  ago  is  not  now  adequate 
in  itself.  The  greater  opportunities  for  remunerative  employment  in  all  lines 
which  have  developed  during  the  past  decade  have  made  it  more  difficult  each 
year  to  find  capable  young  people  willing  to  sacrifice  their  most  productive 
years  to  a  service  that  offers  a  restricted  social  life  and  little  opportunity  for 
a  successful  career. 

The  turnover  of  physicians  in  the  Indian  field  service  for  the  fiscal  year 
1927  was  56  per  cent ;  for  nurses,  122  per  cent ;  for  teachers,  48  per  cent ; 
while  the  average  turnover  for  all  permanent  employees  in  the  service  was  67 
per  cent.  These  figures  can  not  be  ignored.  They  are  a  definite  expression 
of  the  conditions  underlying  the  so-called  Indian  problem  and  have  their 
origin  in  shortage  of  funds.  The  constant  capitulation  between  necessities 
and  meanrs  brings  despair  to  those  engaged  in  the  work,  because  the  necessities 
of  the  human  element  in  the  Indian  Service  should  dominate. 

Although  a  considerable  part  of  the  percentage  of  changes  in  the 
Indian  field  service  personnel  was  due  to  transfers  within  the  service 
and  to  making  temporary  details  permanent,  the  large  labor  turn- 
over discloses  the  significant  fact  that  the  Indian  field  service  is  not 
an  attractive  one,  although  salaries  have  been  increased  to  some 
extent  since  the  provisions  of  the  reclassification  act  were  extended  to 
the  field  service.  The  increased  compensation  seemingly  has  exerted 
a  stabilizing  influence,  for  we  are  informed  that  so  far  as  administra- 
tive positions  are  concerned  the  number  of  resignations  has  decreased 
and  there  are  at  present  fewer  vacancies,  especially  in  teacher  posi- 
tions. Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  since  the  World  War  there 
has  been  a  widespread  restlessness  of  mind  and  excessive  labor  turn- 
overs have  been  reported  in  all  kinds  of  business.  This  general  condi- 
tion probably  would  account  for  some  of  the  many  changes  in  the 
Indian  field  service. 

But  when  all  is  said  the  fact  remains  that  the  service  fails  to  induce 
highly  desirable  men  and  women  to  seek  positions  in  the  agencies, 
hospitals,  and  schools.  The  immediate  task  in  hand  is  to  build  up  a 
strong,  effective,  and  enthtisiastic  field  service  personnel  and  this  can 
not  be  done  unless  conditions  in  the  service  are  attractive  enough  to 
enable  it  to  successfully  compete  with  other  Government  branches 
and  with  private  business  in  the  matter  of  getting  a  desirable  type 
of  employees. 
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We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  this  betterment  can  be  brought 
about  through  increased  salaries  only.  The  compensation  factor 
of  the  problem  does  not  appear  to  be  as  important  as  it  was  before 
the  reclassification  act  was  extended  to  the  field-service  salaries. 
The  Welch  Act,  which  became  law  during  the  session  of  Congress 
just  ended,  will  further  increase  compensation.  The  provision  in 
the  act  requiring  the  Personnel  Classification  Board  to  make  a  study 
of  the  salaries  of  positions  in  the  field  service  as  compared  with 
like  position  in  private  business  and  the  submission  to  Congress  in 
the  coming  session  of  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  proper 
compensations  for  such  positions  may  result  in  further  salary  adjust- 
ments. The  whole  question  of  compensation  for  all  branches  of  the 
Government  service  is  now  under  consideration  by  Congress  with  a 
strong  probability  that  before  the  end  of  another  fiscal  year  legisla- 
tion will  be  enacted  which  will  make  salaries  more  nearly  commen- 
surate with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  field-service 
employees. 

Concerning  the  medical  service  Secretary  Work  said  in  his  re- 
port, "  Promotions  should  be  made  regularly  upon  demonstration  of 
professional  fitness  and  sufficient  length  of  service."  We  believe  that 
if  the  principle  of  "  longevity  pay,"  coupled  with  satisfactory  per- 
formance, were  made  applicable  to  all  branches  of  the  field  service 
the  employment  situation  w^oulcl  be  stabilized  to  a  marked  degree. 
In  this  connection  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  board's  report  for 
the  year  1920  in  w^hich  this  phase  of  employment  was  considered,  as 
follows : 

Not  only  are  basic  salaries  too  low  but  the  service  offers  no  substantial  en- 
couragement to  its  employees  in  the  form  of  assured  salary  increases  at 
stated  period  of  continuous  employment  as  an  incentive  to  the  development  of 
ambition,  loyalty,  and  enthusiasm.  If  an  employee  holds  the  same  position 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  should  be  given  increases  of  salary  at  fixed  periods 
and  not  be  required  to  wait  for  resignations  and  transfers  of  fellow  employees 
to  secure  better  pay.  The  adoption  of  this  method  of  making  continuous  serv- 
ice in  the  same  unit  attractive  will  go  far,  we  believe,  toward  building  up  a 
field  force  of  capable,  experienced,  and  contented  people. 

On  the  assumption  that  entrance  salaries  in  the  Indian  field  serv- 
ice are  to  be  fairly  comparable  with  those  of  other  branches  of  the 
Government  we  beg  to  suggest  that  earnest  consideration  be  given 
to  the  policy  of  salary  advancement  based  upon  longevity  of  service 
and  good  performance,  for  we  believe  that  if  there  is  assurance  that 
efficiency  and  faithfulness  will  be  rewarded  by  increased  compensa- 
tion at  stated  intervals  the  field  service  not  only  will  find  it  easier 
to  get  competent  people  but  will  hold  them. 

Isolation  is  the  unavoidable  living  condition  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  field  force.  Many  agencies,  schools,  and  hospitals  are 
far  remote  from  even  small  country  towns  and  are  barren  of  any  of 
the  ordinary  facilities  to  meet  normal  social  needs  and  provide  neces- 
sary entertainment.  The  greatest  percentage  of  turnovers  in  the 
field  personnel  will  be  found  in  the  isolated  units;  in  some  of  them 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  hold  employees  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  element  of  isolation  can  not  be  removed  but  it  can  be  made 
less  noticeable  by  furnishing  more  comfortable  and  attractive  living 
quarters;  by  installing  small  electric  plants  for  home  lighting;  by 
connecting  these  lonely  places  with  the  outside  world  by  telephone 
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lines;  by  surrounding  the  agencies  and  homes  with  grass  plots  set 
with  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flower  beds;  by  providing  sidewalks  and 
street  lights:  by  installing  water  systems  with  pipes  leading  to  the 
homes,  all  of  which  should  have  modern  toilet  facilities,  bath  tubs, 
and  running  water  and  the  means  of  heating  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  with  septic  tanks  where  other  sewage  facilities  are  not 
available;  and  by  having  the  homes  of  employees  so  w^ell  constructed 
that  they  can  be  kept  warm  in  the  cold  months. 

It  w^ould  seem  that  the  United  States  Government  would  be  par- 
ticularly considerate  of  the  living  conditions  of  those  of  its  employees 
wdiose  duties  compel  them  to  live  in  isolated  places,  but  that  dees 
not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  a  number  of  the  lonely  units  of  the  Indian 
Service. 

We.  therefore,  recommend  that  a  study  be  made  of  all  isolated 
agencies,  schools,  and  hospitals  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  little 
communities  attractive  and  comfortable  and  that  in  making  up  the 
Indian  Bureau's  budget  first  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  these  isolated  units  and  that  this  plan  be  followed  until 
all  the  lonely  -places  in  the  field  service  are  made  much  more  attrac- 
tive than  they  now  are. 

With  increased  salaries,  with  the  principle  of  longevity  pay  in 
effect,  and  with  ])etter  living  conditions  for  employees  we  believe  the 
Indian  field  service  will  be  sought  by  the  type  of  men  and  women 
who  are  needed  to  build  up  a  strong,  efficient,  loyal,  and  enthusiastic 
personnel. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  INDIANS 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  board  at  its  semiannual  meeting : 

Whereas  in  the  course  of  their  inspections  of  reservations  and  schools  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  have  learned  that  one  of  the  most 
Important  matters  concerning  Indians  is  receiving  little  or  no  attention,  viz, 
that  of  aiding  Indians  to  secure  gainful  employment :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  be  urged  to  establish  an 
organization  within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  purpose  (a)  of  secur- 
ing gainful  work  for  Indians  who  are  under  Federal  supervision  ;  (6)  of  placing 
in  the  Government  service  or  in  offices,  shops,  stores,  domestic  service,  etc., 
boys  and  girls  who  leave  the  Indian  Service  schools. 

We  are  emphasizing  this  resolution  by  recommending  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  as  soon  as  possible  direct  its  earnest 
attention  to  the  purpose  of  obtaining  employment  for  able-bodied 
Indians  who  are  in  its  charge  and  who  should  be  doing  useful  gainful 
w^ork.  We  believe  that  a  well  organized  movement  to  carry  out  the 
recommendation  we  are  making  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  all  Indian  Service  activities. 

There  seems  to  be  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  the  Indian  will 
not  reach  any  high  degree  of  economic  importance  until  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  race  have  become  self-supporting  workers. 
Candor  compels  the  admission  that  too  many  of  the  Indians  who  are 
under  Federal  supervision  do  not  work  continuously  either  on  their 
farms  or  at  other  gainful  labor.  A  large  proportion  of  this  class 
depend  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  intermittent  revenues  they 
receive  from  leasing  their  farm  lands  to  white  tenants,  from  per 
capita  payments  from  tribal  funds,  from  the  occasional  sale  of 
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inherited  property  and  from  other  unstable  sources.  In  many  cases 
these  revenues  are  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  recipients  to  exist  with 
little  or  no  work.  This  state  of  affairs  encourages  indolence,  stifles 
ambition,  and  is  a  hindrance  to  progress. 

The  truth  of  the  statement  that  a  self-supporting  man,  whether 
he  be  Indian  or  white,  is  an  asset  and  that  one  who  is  a  dependent  is 
a  liability  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  not  debatable.  There  is,  however, 
this  wide  difference  between  the  average  Indian  who  is  under  Fed- 
eral supervision  and  the  average  white  man,  the  Indian  has  not  the 
opportunities  the  white  man  has  for  getting  gainful  work,  which  is 
a  fundamental  factor  in  the  problem  of  self-support.  Most  of  the 
restricted  Indians  live  in  reservations  where  but  comparatively  few 
wage-paying  jobs  are  available.  In  some  reservations  there  are  op- 
portunities for  securing  seasonal  employment  of  an  agricultural 
character.  If  a  drought  or  other  harmful  weather  conditions  results 
in  a  crop  failure  this  kind  of  seasonal  work  fails  the  Indian  and  he 
must  have  help  to  enable  him  and  his  family  to  get  through  the  win- 
ter. Every  year  the  Indian  Office  is  called  upon  to  meet  urgent 
demands  for  food  and  clothing  from  reservations  whose  Indians  have 
no  money  and  no  chance  to  get  any  wage-producing  work  in  their 
reservations. 

The  issuing  of  rations  seems  to  be  the  only  immediate  means  the 
Indian  Office  has  at  hand  to  relieve  the  pressing  necessities.  Occa- 
sionally a  resourceful  superintendent  who  happens  to  have  available 
funds,  an  unusual  circumstance,  is  able  to  evade  the  ration  system 
in  his  jurisdiction  by  employing  heads  of  families  on  roads,  by  hiring 
them  to  do  freighting,  or  to  work  at  odd  jobs  around  the  agency. 

.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  "  ration  line  "  is  the  only  way  out  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  meet  the  calls  for  immediate  relief.  Where 
conditions  arise  which  threaten  starvation  and  attendant  suffering, 
then  food,  clothing,  and  medical  attention  should  promptly,  ade- 
quately, and  efficiently  be  provided.  Such  measures,  necessary  though 
they  may  be  to  meet  distressing  situations,  are  at  best  but  palliative. 

A  case  in  point  was  the  situation  in  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reserva- 
tion, in  North  Dakota,  year  before  last.  For  several  years  there  had 
been  poor  crops  in  that  section  and  each  winter  the  superintendent 
of  the  reservation  issued  rations.  At  the  same  time  the  Rolette 
County  authorities  expended  more  than  $12,000  during  the  winter 
for  "  poor  relief  "  for  patent-in-f ee  Indians.  Commissioner  Sey- 
mour visited  this  jurisdiction  in  September  of  1927  and  in  her  report 
states : 

If  there  were  within  a  reasonable  distance  any  regular  employment  which 
these  people  might  obtain,  the  greater  number  of  them  would  probably  work 
at  it  faithfully  enough  to  meet  their  actual  needs,  at  least.  Some  would  go 
even  farther  and  become  regular  workers  and  "  good  providers "  as  the  old 
phrase  ran.  But  in  all  the  State  there  is  no  such  opportunity  as  this,  and  it 
is  asking  too  much  to  expect  of  simple,  uneducated  people  an  ambition  and 
courage  that  would  lead  them  to  far  distant  cities  among  conditions  of  which 
they  can  not  even  dream. 

A  necessarj'  step  is  the  finding  of  employment  for  everyone  of  these  people 
who  are  able  to  take  it  up.  This  is  not  something  that  can  be  done  on  the  spot, 
for  it  is  not  an  industrial  country  and  opportunities  for  work  excepting  on  the 
farm  are  almost  nonexistent.  Of  course  it  can  not  be  expected  that  all  these 
people  can  be  induced  to  leave  the  land  of  their  birth  even  if  work  could  be 
found  for  them  elsewhere,  but  if  employment  were  offered  undoubtedly  a  num- 
ber could  be  prevailed  upon  to  meet  it  halfway.     This  autumn  should  be  a  time 
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of  a  definite  search  for  as  many  opportunities  for  employment  at  a  distance  not 
too  remote  as  can  possibly  be  found ;  and  a  diligent  following  out  of  this  purpose 
will  aid  in  a  great  measure  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  winter. 

Commissioner  Seymour  telegraphed  an  outline  of  the  situation 
then  existing  at  Turtle  Mountain  to  the  Indian  Office  and  suggested 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Commissioner  Burke  responded  at  once  and 
in  a  short  time  District  Superintendent  Campbell,  Superintendent 
Hyde  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Agency,  and  an  agent  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  were  handling  the  situation  and  work 
was  found  for  a  number  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians  outside  of 
the  reservation. 

We  are  citing  this  case  because  it  was  a  demonstration  of  practical, 
effective,  and  easily  obtained  cooperation  between  the  Indian  Office 
and  the  United  States  Employment  Service  which  brought  almost 
immediate  results.  AYhat  was  done  for  a  few  Indians  in  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Reservation  can  be  better  done  for  many  more  Indians 
and  on  a  wider  scale  through  a  w^ell-planned  scheme  for  joint  action 
by  the  Indian  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

AVe  believe  the  proposal  is  feasible  and  does  not  call  for  the  setting 
up  within  the  Indian  Bureau  of  any  elaborate  employment  organi- 
zation. The  essential  thing  would  be  the  selection  of  the  right  kind 
of  an  Indian  Service  man,  or  men,  for  the  Indian  Service  employ- 
ment agent,  and  we. have  no  doubt  there  are  a  number  of  men  in  the 
field  service  who  are  qualified  to  handle  the  task.  District  and 
agency  superintendents  could  and  should  give  their  best  aid,  but  the 
main  job  of  getting  jobs  for  reservation  Indians  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  man,  or  men,  whose  entire  time  would  be  devoted  to 
the  employment  service. 

The  employment  service  we  are  suggesting  would  be  helpful  in 
securing  remunerative  w^ork  for  the  young  men  and  women  graduat- 
ing from  nonreservation  schools,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
duty  of  finding  employment  for  school  graduates  should  be  assigned 
to  two  placement  officers — a  man  and  a  woman.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  superintendents  of  nonreservation  schools  have  been  securing 
positions  for  their  students  for  some  time.  They  began  doin^  this 
on  their  own  initiative;  their  efforts  have  been  largely  individual, 
for  there  has  been  no  organized  system  for  this  activity  with  a  respon- 
sible directing  head  carrying  out  an  adopted  policy.  Since  these 
educational  institutions  are  in,  or  close  to,  large  centers  of  population, 
the  school  superintendents  have  had  an  advantage  over  agency  super- 
intendents so  far  as  available  employment  sources  are  concerned. 

We  are  recommending  that  the  Indian  Office  take  steps  to  organize 
a  service  for  placing  in  the  Government  service,  or  in  offices,  shops, 
stores,  or  domestic  service,  boys  and  girls  who  leave  the  Indian  Serv- 
ice schools  and  who  do  not  intend  to  live  permanently  in  their  home 
reservations.  The  details  of  this  organization  can  be  left  to  the 
Indian  Office,  but  we  wish  to  point  out  that  the  task  of  getting  jobs 
for  reservation  Indians  is  considerably  different  in  character  and 
methods  from  that  of  finding  work  for  young  people  w^ho  have  been 
in  sqJiooI  for  some  years  and  who,  during  that  time,  have  had  the 
advantage  accruing  from  close  contact,  under  favorable  conditions, 
with  white  people. 
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Consequently,  we  feel  there  should  be  two  distinct  employment- 
service  activities— one  for  reservation  Indians  and  the  other  for 
school  graduates  and  students,  but  cooperating  with  each  other  where 
joint  action  is  possible. 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES 

The  restrictions  against  the  alienation,  lease,  mortgage,  or  other 
encumbrance  of  the  lands  allotted  to  members  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  Oklahoma  enrolled  as  one-half  or  more  Indian  blood,  were 
extended  for  an  additional  period  of  25  years  commencing  April  26. 
1931,  by  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  3594  and  its  approval  by  the 
President  May  10,  1928.  Approximately  11,000  enrolled  Cherokee, 
Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  in  the  eastern  half  of 
Oklahoma  will  be  .affected  by  this  measure.  • 

The  act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  the 
authority  to  remove  the  restrictions  wholly  or  in  part  upon  the  appli- 
cations of  Indian  landowners  under  such  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning terms  of  sales  and  disposal  of  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit 
of  the  restricted  Indians  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Section  4  of  the  act  provides  that  after  April  26,  1931,  the  re- 
stricted lands  of  each  Indian  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in  excess 
of  160  acres,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  by  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
The  act  also  provides  that  all  minerals',  including  oil  and  gas. 
produced  from'  the  restricted  allotted  lands  after  April  26.  1931. 
or  from  inherited  restricted  lands  of  full-blood  restricted  heirs 
shall  be  subject  to  all  State  and  Federal  taxes  of  every  kind  and 
character  the  same  as  those  produced  from  lands  owned  by  other 
citizens  of  the  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
and  directed  "to  cause  to  be  paid,  from  individual  Indian  funds 
held  under  his  supervision  and  control  and  belonging  to  the  Indian 
owners  of  the  land,  the  tax  or  taxes  so  assessed  against  the  royalty 
interest  of  the  respective  Indian  owners  in  such  oil,  gas,  and  other 
mineral  productions." 

The  act  further  provides  that  the  Indian  owner  of  restricted 
land,  if  an  adult  not  legally  incompetent,  shall  select  from  his  re- 
stricted land  a  tract  or  tracts,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  160 
acres,  to  remain  exempt  from  taxation  during  the  period  of  restric- 
tions provided  for  in  the  act  and  it  is  further  provided  that  the 
tax-exempt,  land  of  any  Indian  allottee,  heir,  or  devises  shall  not 
at  any  time  exceed  160  acres. 

The  salient  features  of  this  act  are  the  provision  for  taxing  the 
oil  and  gas  royalty  interest  of  the  allottee  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  and  the  provision  which  makes  taxable  the  surplus  lands. 
The  tax  on  oil  and  gas  will  affect  but  a  few  hundred  of  the  Indians, 
mostly  Creek  and  Seminole.  The  surplus  lands  will  be  taxed  as 
if  they  were  those  of  white  men  and  if  the  taxes  are  not  paid  they 
can  be  sold  under  the  State  law.  The  probability  is  that  in 
a  few  years  the  greater  part  of  the  surplus  lands  will  go  under  the 
hammer  at  tax  sales,  some  Indians  will  farm  their  surplus  land 
and  get  enough  from  it  to  pay  the  taxes;  others  will  lease  and  pay 
the  taxes  out  of  the  proceeds.  « 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
and  in  previous  reports,  the  affiairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
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(vere  given  much  consideration.  We  have  recommended  that  the 
restricted  Indians  of  this  group  of  tribes,  having  an  annual  income 
of  $5,000  or  more,  should  have  their  estates  placed  in  trust  with 
competent  trust  companies  that  would  have  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  that  Congress  should  repeal  the  law  that 
made  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
appointive  by  the  President  and  that  the  present  superintendency 
be  subdivided  into  two  or  more  jurisdictions  with  the  superintend- 
ents and  employees  subject  to  civil  service  law ;  that  Congress  should 
restore  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  supervision  of  the 
restricted  property  of  these  Indians  which  was  taken  from  him  by 
the  act  of  May  27,  1908,  and  subsequent  legislation;  that  the  re- 
stricted lands  should  no  longer  be  leased  for  agricultural  purposes 
without  Government  supervision ;  that  Congress  should  provide  that 
wills  executed  by  restricted  members  of  these  tribes  disposing  of 
restricted  property  should  not  be  valid  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  that  more  authority  should  be  given  to 
probate  attorneys  in  the  probating  of  Indian  estates  and  in  the  sale 
of  inherited  property;  that  an  adequate  medical  service  for  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  should  be  established;  that  special  efforts  should  be 
made  to  provide  hospitalization  for  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis; 
and  that  field  matrons  and  more  farmers  be  detailed  to  work  among 
these  Indians. 

Although  we  have  little  hope  that  Congress,  in  the  brief  time 
before  April  26,  1931,  will  effectuate  recommendations  concerning  a 
civil-service  status  for  this  superintendency  and  for  restoring  super- 
vision to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  we  repeat  our  recommen- 
dations for  w^e  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  remedial  measures  we 
recommend  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  remaining  allotted 
members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

There  appears  to  be  some  probability  that  legislation  to  authorize 
the  creation  of  Indian  trust  estates  may  be  enacted  during  the  coming- 
session  of  Congress.  Senator  Thomas,  of  Oklahoma,  introduced  a 
bill  (S.  4222)  for  that  purpose  and  a  like  measure  (H.  R.  7204)  was 
introduced  by  Representative  Howard,  also  of  Oklahoma.  The 
Thomas  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House. 

If  it  is  enacted  into  the  law  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  superintendency  will  not  be 
monopolized  by  the  affairs  of  a  few  hundred  wealthy  Indians  who^e 
allotments  are  leased  to  oil  companies,  and  the  welfare  of  some  11.000 
allotted,  restricted  Indians  and  more  than  that  number  of  their 
unallotted  children  can  be  given  the  attention  which  has  been  denied 
these  poorer  people. 

But  whether  the  Thomas-Howard  bill  becomes  law  or  not  we  insist 
that  the  extension  of  the  period  of  restrictions  carries  with  it  the 
demand  that  the  Indian  Service  activities  as  respects  health,  educa- 
tion, industries,  and  welfare  must  be  brought  into  this  group  of 
Indians  and  prosecuted  vigorously  to  the  same  degree  that  such  work 
is  carried  on  in  other  jurisdictions.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  these  Indians  have  been  neglected  because  the  material 
affairs  of  a  relatively  few  oil-rich  Indians  have  demanded  and 
received  almost  all  of  the  attention  of  the  Muskogee  office. 

We  are  not  insisting  that  the  Federal  Government  should  imme- 
diately begin  operating  its  organized  welfare  activities  in  the  Five 
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Civilized  Tribes  upon  the  heretofore  accepted  theory  that  a  period  of 
restrictions,  a  trust  period,  is  educational  in  its  effect  upon  the  allot- 
tees and,  therefore,  imposes  what  is  practically  a  legal  obligation 
upon  the  Government  to  maintain  schools  and  hospitals  and  to  con- 
duct industrial  training  and  welfare  work.  The  extension  of  the 
period  of  restrictions  for  this  group  of  Indians  is  an  admission  that 
the  restricted  allotment  policy,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  are  concerned,  has  failed  of  its  purpose.  Education  for  the 
unallotted  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  original  allottees  can 
not  be  reasonably  justified  on  the  basis  of  land  owned  by  them  but 
restricted  by  law. 

In  urging  the  effectuation  of  our  recommendations  we  are  standing, 
not  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  but  upon  equity ;  on  the  principle 
of  right  and  justice  to  a  people  whose  health,  education,  industrial 
progress,  and  welfare  have  not  been  adequately  looked  after  by  their 
guardian  and  trustee — the  United  States. 

In  The  Problem  of  Indian  Administration,  which  is  the  report 
of  the  American  Indian  survey  party  of  the  Institute  for  Govern- 
ment Research,  we  find  the  following  corroboration  of  our  position : 

The  many  indigent  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  constitute  a 
special  case.  Some  are  landless  as  the  result  of  having  been  declared  incom- 
petent prematurely  or  because  they  were  left  otherwise  unprotected  from  un- 
scrupulous whites.  Others  are  crowded  back  into  the  hills  on  land  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  use.  They  are  in  a  forlorn  condition,  neglected  both  by  the 
National  Government  and  the  State.  Relief  should  be  provided  for  these  people 
as  a  part  of  an  educational  program  in  which  both  the  Nation  and  State  should 
have  a  part. 

In  this  report,  also,  is  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  pertinent 
to  this  situation: 

Oklahoma,  which  has  evidenced  a  great  desire  to  get  control  or  possession  of 
Indian  property,  has  evidenced  little  tendency  to  protect  the  Indians  or  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  developmental  work.  Many  Indians  in  eastern  Oklahoma 
who  have  been  released  from  national  supervision,  are  suffering  from  lack  of 
suitable  development  wo;-k,  especially  in  such  fundamentals  as  health,  schooling, 
and  economic  instruction.  Oklahoma,  despite  its  enormous  w^ealth  and  pros- 
perity, is  storing  up  great  future  difficulties  for  itself  by  neglecting  the  social 
welfare  of  its  rural  population,  both  white  and  Indian,  but  especially  Indian. 
*  *  *  The  National  Government  should  oppose  the  removal  of  restrictions 
until  the  State  of  Oklahoma  has  shown  as  much  interest  in  the  social  welfare 
of  its  Indians  as  it  has  shown  in  securing  control  of  their  property. 

TRIBAL  CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE  GOVERNMENT 

During  the  first  session  of  the  present,  the  Seventieth,  Congress 
bills  were  introduced  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  to  determine  the  claims  of  23  Indian  tribes  and 
groups  of  tribes  against  the  United  States.  Of  these  bills  6  were 
passed,  4  were  approved  by  the  President,  and  2  were  vetoed  by  him. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  several  more  jurisdictional  bills  will  be 
mtroduced  in  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  The  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  now  has  on  its  calendar  more  than  a  score  of 
Indian  claim  cases.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  number  will  be 
doubled  or  trebled  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  because  this 
question  is  becoming  of  paramount  interest  with  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  tribes. 
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While  there  is  little  doubt  that  much  of  the  agitation  over  claims 
has  been  fomented  by  self-interested  white  men,  there  is  no  gain- 
saying the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  tribes  have  valid 
claims  against  the  United  States  which  should  be  settled,  and  settled 
promptly,  equitably,  and  finalty.  The  honor  of  the  Nation  is  involved 
in  many  of  these  disputes  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  tribes. 

Naturally  the  Indians  concerned  are  firmly  convinced  that  their 
cause  is  so  righteous  it  is  bound  to  win.  They  think  and  talk  of 
claims  in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  many  of  them  sincerely 
believe  that  in  a  short  time  each  tribesman  will  be  given  a  large  sum 
of  money  as  his  share  of  the  payment  which  the  United  States  is  to 
make  in  obedience  io  a  decision  of  some  court. 

These  great  expectations  are  injuriously  affecting  the  industrial 
and  social  progress  of  the  Indians.  It  is  a  fact  that  on  some  reserva- 
tions Indians  have  stopped  their  farming,  have  quit  w^orking,  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  rich  men  and  do  not  have  to  work  any  more.  As 
regards  the  psychological  effect  of  great  expectations,  these  Indians 
are  in  no  wise  different  from  white  people  who,  heirs  apparent  of 
great  fortunes,  stop  honest  toil  to  dream  of  anticipated  inheritances. 

The  situation  we  are  here  considering  is  viewed  with  concern  by 
disinterested  friends  of  our  Indian  folk,  some  of  whom  are  beginning 
to  believe  that  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  Indian  Bureau, 
should  take  the  initiative  in  an  endeavor  to  settle  all  Indian  claims 
as  quickly  as  possible,  to  clean  the  slate,  balance  accounts,  and  bring 
a  speedy  end  to  the  discontent,  the  incessant  dispute,  and  the  agita- 
tion which  are  retarding  the  constructive  work  among  the  Indians  the 
Government  is  attempting  to  carry  on. 

Several  plans  have  been  proposed  to  hasten  the  settlement  of  these 
claims.  One,  which  has  been  considered  for  many  years,  is  for 
Congress  to  enact  a  general  jurisdictional  bill  authorizing  the  tribes 
to  take  their  cases  directly  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  with- 
out first  being  obliged  to  get  congressional  authority,  as  is  now  the 
case.  The  objection  raised  against  this  plan  is  that  the  court  would 
be  swamped  and  the  congestion  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the 
scheme.  To  meet  this  objection  it  is  proposed  to  add  several  justices 
to  the  court  to  handle  Indian  cases  only.  It  also  is  proposed  to 
authorize  the  tribes  to  take  their  claims  to  the  Untiecl  States  district 
courts  and  thus  distribute  the  cases  among  so  many  tribunals  that  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  would  be  hastened. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  talk  of  Congi-ess  institutinfr  a 
standing  joint  committee  on  Indian  tribal  claims  to  which  all  claims 
would  be  referred ;  the  committee  to  be  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
claims  commission  with  a  staff  of  lawyers  and  field  examiners  and 
with  authority  to  hear  and  determine  tribal  claims  with  the  purpose 
of  securing  appropriations  to  pay  judgments.  It  is  pointed  out  by 
the  proponents  of  this  plan  that  under  the  present  procedure  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  first  hold  hearings  on  jurisdictional 
bills:  that  such  measures  nuist  first  be  enacted  into  law  before 
a  tril3e  can  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims  and  then,  after  the  court  has 
rendered  its  decision  and  entered  judgment  Congress  must  make  the 
appropriation  to  pay  the  judgment.  Since  Congress  has  initial  and 
final  authority  in  this  matter  it  is  argued  that  Congress  might  as  well 
^     handle  all  of  the  claims  itself  from  beginning  to  end. 
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In  its  comprehensive  and  intelligent  discussion  of  Indian  tribal 
claims  against  the  Government  the  report  of  the  American  Indian 
Survey  Party  of  the  Institute  for  Government  Research  contains  the 
following : 

Within  recent  years  tlie  number  of  jurisdictional  acts  has  greatly  increased. 
Twenty  tribes  now  have  cases  pending  before  the  Court  of  Claims  and  several 
more  have  secured  the  necessary  legislation  but  as  yet  have  not  commenced 
suit.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  Indian  groups  still  remain  for  whom  no  relief 
has  been  afforded.  Although  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  a  general  jurisdic- 
tional act  there  is  some  danger  that  such  an  act  would  burden  the  court  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  too  many  ill-advised  and  unsubstantial  suits, 
thus  retarding  action  on  more  meritorious  matters.  It  is  recommended,  there- 
fore, that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  delegate  to  a  special  staff,  expert  in 
law  and  Indian  affairs  and  not  affiliated  either  with  the  Government  or  witt 
attorneys  prosecuting  Indian  cases,  the  authority  to  investigate  the  remaining 
tribal  claims,  and  to  report  to  him  its  recommendations  in  regard  thereto, 
together  with  such  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  jurisdictional  bills  to  be  drafted 
in  the  instance  where  suit  seems  proper.  Such  information  would  be  invaluable 
to  Congress  in  enabling  it  speedily  and  efficiently  to  dispose  of  this  problem 
recurring  in  each  session. 

The  most  recent  proposal  of  a  plan  to  accelerate  the  settlement  of 
Indian  claims  , contemplates  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  a 
United  States  Court  of  Indian  Claims  to  be  invested  with  exclusive 
original  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  suits  or  claims  hereafter 
filed  against  the  United  States  by  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  aris- 
ing under  or  growing  out  of  any  treaty  or  act  of  Congress  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  such  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians.  It  would  be  a  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  for  Indians  only;  it  would  handle  all  tribal 
claims ;  none  would  go  to  the  present  Court  of  Claims  after  the  Indian 
court  was  established. 

The  plan  contemplates  giving  all  Indian  tribes  a  specified  number 
of  years — 10,  15,  or  20 — as  fixed  by  Congress,  to  file  their  claims  in 
the  United  States  court  of  Indian  claims  and  at  the  end  of  the  fixed 
period  any  claims  not  presented  to  the  court  within  the  time  specified 
would  thereafter  be  forever  barred.  There  appears  to  be  some  likeli- 
hood that  a  bill  to  establish  a  United  States  court  of  Indian  claims 
will  be  introduced  in  the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress. 

Among  the  laws  enacted  by  the  present  Congress  is  the  unique  one 
which  authorizes  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  California  to 
bring  suit  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  in  behalf  of  the 
California  Indians.  '  There  now  appears  to  be  some  chance  that  the 
so-called  "  landless  "  Indians  of  California  will  get  some  compen- 
sation for  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered  arising  out  of  the  unratified 
Treaties  made  with  their  forbears  more  than  75  years  ago.  For  many 
years  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  has  appealed  to  Congress 
to  do  something  for  these  Indians  which  would,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  render  justice  in  tangible  form  to  a  body  of  native  people 
who  for  many  decades  had  been  the  victims  of  neglect  and  mistreat- 
ment most  discreditable  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  State  of  California. 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  this  measure,  originating  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  passed  Congress  with  practically  no 
oppo^tion. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  recommends  that  the  whole 
problem  of  tribal  claims  against  the  United  States  be  made  a  special 
subject  for  the  prompt  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  leiral 
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staffs  of  the  Secretary's  office  and  of  the  Indian  Office  with  the  pur- 
pose of  makin(<  a  report  with  recommendations  for  action  that  would 
hasten  the  settlement  of  these  claims. 

DECENTRALIZATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

When  the  Indian  country  was  divided  into  nine  districts  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  two  years  ago  and  a  district  superintendent 
was  placed  in  charge  of  each  district,  w^e  commended  the  new  ar- 
rangement. Commenting  on  it  we  expressed  the  belief  that  it  would 
bring  the  Indian  Office  much  nearer  the  Indians  because  many  matters 
which  were  taken  up  by  superintendents  with  Washington  could  be 
handled  by  the  district  superintendents.  This  new  arrangement,  we 
pointed  out,  ought  to  go  far  toward  removing  much  of  the  cause  of 
the  complaints  against  what  had  been  termed  "  long-distance  "  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs. 

In  the  board's  annual  report  for  that  year  (1926)  we  recommended 
that  the  general  superintendent  and  district  superintendents  be  di- 
rected to  suggest  revisions  of  rules  and  regulations  which  would  have 
♦he  effect  of  permitting  reservation  superintendents  to  handle  en- 
tirely all  local  matters  of  a  character  tliat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  need 
not  be  referred  to  anyone  outside  of  the  reservation. 

Little,  if  anything,  has  been  done  to  bring  about  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  authority  which  we  long  have  advocated  and  which  we  spe- 
cifically recommended  in  1926.  We  renew  that  recommendation  and 
in  connection  with  this  matter  we  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  a  report  on  the  Kiowa  Indian  Agency,  dated 
December  5,  1927,  by  Commissioner  Hugh  L.  Scott : 

I  have  during  the  past  year  been  deeply  interested  in  the  revival  of  the 
district  system  under  the  foremost  and  most  exi>erieiieed  superintendents  as 
supervisors ;  have  watched  its  development  carefully  and  have  noted  its  value 
in  producing  a  budget  system  and  of  placing  backward  and  less-experienced 
superintendents  under  the  supervision  of  such  capable  and  devoted  sui>ervisors 
as  Buntin,  Ellis.  Campbell,  etc.  I  have  been  disappoiuted  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  not  availed  itself  of  this  opportunity  for  decentralization  and  of 
getting  rid  of  many  of  the  nonimportant  details  that  ncnv  go  to  Washington 
that  ought  never  to  leave  the  agency,  but  be  finally  acted  upon  there. 

This  long-distance  system  requires  a  vast,  costly,  and  unnecessary  corre- 
spondence with  Washington ;  destroys  initiative  and  consumes  valuable  time  at 
each  end.  I  had  hoped  that  the  revival  of  the  district  system  would  carry 
orders  to  the  supervisors  to  bring  about  this  decentralization  in  Washington. 
But,  so  farj  I  have  not  heard  of  such  orders.  The  lack  of  ability  to  settle 
small  matters  by  the  supervisors,  which  still  requires  authority  to  be  obtained 
from  Washington,  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  only  throwing  one  more  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  prompt  results,  since  the  correspondence  now,.-must 
pass  through  the  supervisors  also  and  they  can  only  recommend. 

This  is  all  very  well  for  really  important  matters  such  as  a  change  in  policy^ 
but  it  is  destructive  of  initiative,  w^asteful  of  time,  costly  in  cn'erhead,  and  is 
bad  administration  all  around.  No  large  business  is  managed  that  way  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  aspirations  of  the  American  people  as. 
concerns  the  Government  and  the  Indians  can  not  be  met  by  such  a  system. 

The  hopes  of  the  American  people  that  the  Government  will  successfully 
solve  the  Indian  problem  will  be  futile  unless  the  Indian  Bureau  reorganizes; 
itself  from  within  by  its  friends,  as  the  Army  quietly  reorganized  itself  and 
brought  about  a  proper  .system  of  administration  that  enabled  it  to  put 
2,000,000  men  in  France,  a  surpri.se  to  the  whole  world.  This  would  have  been 
impossible  under  the  system  in  vogue  before  the  Spanish  War  when  the  Ai'my 
was  organized  for  peace  .service  and  not  to  wage  war. 
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PER  CAPITA  PAYMENTS 

At  its  last  annual  meeting  the  board  stated  its  position  on  per 
capita  payments  out  of  tribal  funds  in  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,,  That  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  places  itself  on  record 
as  opposed  in  principle  to  per  capita  payments  from  Indian  tribal  funds ;  and 
further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  with  respect  to  the  Chippewa  of  Minnesota,  the  board  wishes 
to  place  itself  on  record  against  a  partial  distribution  of  the  tribal  fund  at 
any  time,  believing  that  any  action  taken  should  be  based  upon  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Chippewa  fund  and  should  be  aimed 
at  the  proi^er  termination  of  the  trust  as  a  whole. 

The  Chippewa  fund  w^as  established  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  when 
the  areas  of  the  reservations  were  fixed.  The  law  provided  that  the 
principal  sum  should  be  held  intact,  and  with  accretions  from  sales 
of  land  and  timber,  should  be  distributed  50  years  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  allotment  of  land.  The  interest  of  the  fund,  however, 
was  to  be  paid  out  yearly  to  the  members  of  the  tribe,  and  this 
has  been  done.  But  Congress  has  authorized  per  capita  payments 
out  of  this  principal  fund  which  was  to  be  kept  intact  for  50  years 
after  allotment,  and  allotment  has  not  been  completed  yet.  • 

The  tribe  as  a  whole  is  divided  into  two  classes — one  composed  of 
those  who  have  forsaken  the  old  Indian  ways  and  are  living  in  white 
towns  and  who  are  favorable  to  the  idea  of  winding  up  the  fund 
so  far  as  competent  members  of  the  tribe  are  concerned,  reserving  a 
share  for  the  needs  of  those  who  still  require  Federal  guardianship 
and  Avho  make  up  the  other  class.  Such  action  as  this  would  prac- 
tically discharge  from  guardianship  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe 
and  Avould  leave  the  Federal  authorities  free  to  devote  their  efforts 
to  the  Chippewa  who  need  help.  But  if  the  capital  fund  is  frit- 
tered away  by  small  per  capita  payments,  the  main  purpose  for 
holding  the  fund  intact  will  be  lost. 

Per  capita  distribution  from  tribal  funds  should  be  available 
only  for  productive  purposes.  Too  often  they  are  authorized  by 
Congress  on  the  plea  that  all  of  the  tribespeople  are  in  dire  need, 
when  the  facts  are  the  needy  represent  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  tribe.  The  anticipation  of  per  capita  payments  tend  to  hinder 
economic  progress,  for  the  prospect  of  receiving  money  without  hav- 
ing to  perform  any  labor  for  it  quite  naturally  encourages  indolence 
and  thriftlessness.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been  observed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  board  and  other  disinterested  friends  of  the  Indian 
people.  It  is  not  a  desirable  condition,  and  we  believe  no  sound  rea- 
son 6!tn  be  advanced  for  its  encouragement. 

WHAT  IS  AN  INDIAN? 

The  question,  "  What  is  an  Indian  ?  "  has  been  discussed  for  some 
years  by  scientists,  Members  of  Congress,  officials  of  the  Indian  and 
Census  Bureaus,  and  other  interested  persons.  Some  hold  that  an 
Indian  is  a  person  whose  native  American  aboriginal  blood  is  100 
per  cent  pure,  while  others  declare  that,  anthropologically  speaking, 
an  Indian  is  a  person  in  whom  the  native  aboriginal  blood  pre- 
dominates, thus  accepting  "  mixed  bloods  "  as  Indians  but  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  the  appellation  "  Indian  "  to  persons  of  half  and  more 
Indian  blood. 
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In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  which  students  of  the  American 
Indian  tribes  have  been  showing  in  the  qiiestion,  Dr.  Warren  K. 
Moorehead,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  and 
director  of  the  department  of  anthropology  of  Philips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  made  a  special  study  of  the  definition  of  an  Indian. 
He  addressed  a  questionnaire  on  the  subject  to  leading  scientists  and 
other  interested  persons,  and  the  question  was  discussed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Anthropological  Association  which  w^as  held 
at  Andover  the  last  week  of  1927. 

Doctor  Moorehead  has  combined  a  summary  of  the  replies  he 
received  to  his  questionnaire,  with  his  own  observations,  in  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  board  and  which  is  appended  in  abridged  form 
to  this  annual  report.  In  this  paper  he  presents  his  definition  of  an 
Indian  as  follows: 

By  the  designation  '^  Indian  "  is  meant  a  male  or  female  of  native  American 
Indian  descent  whose  father  and  mother  were  native,  aboriginal  Americans  In 
whom  the  quantum  of  Indian  blood  predominated.  Further,  as  Indians,  under 
this  designation  are  included  such  persons  in  whom  the  quantum  of  blood  is 
one-half  Indian  and  one-half  w^hite,  that  is  the  father  of  white  descent  and 
mother  of  Indian,  or  vice  versa.  Also  are  included  under  the  designation 
"  Indian  "  persons  of  one-fourth  quantum  of  Indian  blood.  Under  this  defini- 
tion of  an  Indian,  any  i>erson,  male  or  female,  in  whom  the  quantum  of  Indian 
blood  is  less  than  one-fourth,  ceases  to  be  an  Indian.  Individuals  of  Negro- 
Indian  descent  are  classified  according  to  the  predominate  quantum  of  blood  of 
either  race. 

The  Indian  population  statistics  in  the  1920  enumeration  made  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  were  not  satisfactory  to 
many  persons  interested  in  our  Indian  people.  The  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  Census  Bureau  is  to  enumerate  the  Nation's  population 
and  classify  it  into  whites,  negroes,  Indians,  Japanese,  etc.  The 
census  enumerators  classified  individuals  according  to  their  own 
statements,  the  statements  of  neighbors,  or  they  had  to  exercise  their 
judgment.  Consequently  many  mixed  bloods  who  had  so  little 
Indian  blood  in  their  veins  that  it  could  not  be  identified  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  census  enumerators  were  counted  as  whites. 

It  is  suggested  that  before  the  1930  Federal  census  is  taken  an 
agreement  be  made  with  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  for  classi- 
fying Indians  which  will  give  the  census  enumerators  a  more  precise 
method  of  identifying  Indians  than  the  elastic  system  which  was 
used  in  1920.- 

THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  SURVEY 

The  report  of  a  survey  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
the  American  Indians  and  of  the  administration  of  their  affairs  by 
the  Federal  Government,  made  by  the  Institute  for  Government 
Research  in  accordance  with  the  re<^uest  of  Secretary  Work  of  June 
12,  1926,  was  submitted  to  him  February  21,  1928,  and  was  published 
and  distributed  some  weeks  later. 

The  Secretary  indicated  to  us  his  desire  that  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  should  prepare  an  analysis  of  this  report  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  we  have  consented  to  do  so. 
The  space  limitations  of  our  annual  report  preclude  more  than  a 
reference  herein  to  the  report  of  the  Institute  for  Government  Re- 
search. It  is  our  intention  to  submit  the  requested  analysis  in  a 
separate  document. 
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The  report  of  the  institute's  survey  is  a  volume  of  872  pages  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  concerning  our  Indian  people 
ever  published. 

It  is  well  described  by  its  title,  The  Problem  of  Indian  Adminis- 
tration.    It  contains  eight  general  sections — 

(1)  A  General  Policy  for  Indian  Affairs. 

(2)  Health. 

(3)  Education. 

(4)  General  Economic  Conditions. 

(5)  Family  and  Community  Life  and  the  Activities  of  Women. 

(6)  The  Migrated  Indians.*^ 

(7)  The  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Indian  Problem. 

(8)  The  Missionary  Activities  Among  the  Indians. 

The  survey  party  of  10  persons,  as  a  whole  or  as  individuals,  vis- 
ited 95  reservations,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  units  of  the  Indian 
field  service  in  22  States.  The  high  character  and  reputation  for 
honesty  and  disinterestedness  in  research  of  each  member  of  the 
American  Indian  Survey  staff  give  weight  to  their  fact  findings  and 
compel  respectful  consideration  of  their  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. The  Institute  for  Government  Research  is  a  nongovernment, 
privately  endowed  organization  with  headquarters  in  Washington. 

We  sincerely  hope  tliat  every  Senator  and  Representative  in  Con- 
gress Avill  read  The  Problem  of  Indian  Administration,  for  Con- 
gress alone  can  make  the  appropriations  and  confer  the  authority 
of  law  which  are  essential  requisites  to  the  kind  of  policies  and  ad- 
ministration necessary  to  advance  the  Indian  Service  toward  the 
ideal  proposed  in  the  survey's  report. 

The  board  held  its  usual  meetings  during  the  year.  At  the  annual 
meeting,  January,  1928,  Commissioner  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  was  elected  chairman  and  Commissioner  Malcolm  McDowell, 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  board  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Mary  Vaux  Walcott,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board,  October,  1927,  by  the  President,  in  succession 
to  George  Vaux,  jr.,  deceased. 

GEORGE  VAUX,  JR. 

The  death  of  George  Vaux,  jr.,  which  occurred  at  his  home,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  October  24,  1927,  terminated  21  years  of*  useful,  con- 
scientious, and  widely  appreciated  service  for  the  Indian  people  and 
the  Federal  Government,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, during  which  time  he  was  its  honored  chairman  for  14 
years. 

He  was  placed  on  the  board  by  President  Roosevelt,  November  27, 
1906,  and  was  elected  chairman  in  January,  1913,  and  every  year 
thereafter  until  his  death.  He  missed  but  one  meeting  of  the  board 
and  that  was  because  of  a  serious  illness.  He  was  diligent  in  visita- 
tions of  Indian  reservations,  schools,  and  hospitals  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

His  long  experience  in  field  work,  his  wide  acquaintance  among 
the  Indian  tribes  and  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Indian  field  service,  and 
his  many  contacts  with  the  perplexing  problems  daily  arising  on 
Indian  reservations  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  problem  and 
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ihe  manifold  difficulties  in  the  Federal  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  which  comparatively  few  other  men  possessed. 

He  had  numerous  friends  among  the  Indians  of  many  tribes  and 
the  employees  of  the  Indian  Office  and  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Indian  field  service  personnel  regarded  him  as  their  sympathetic 
friend  and  constant  advocate. 

Always  recognizing  the  obligations  of  the  Government  to  conserve 
the  property  of  its  Indian  wards,  to  protect  them  against  evil  ex- 
ploitations, and  to  safeguard  their  legal  rights,  George  Vaux,  jr., 
ever  insisted  that  the  human  side  of  the  Indian  problem  should  be 
of  first  consideration.  He  declared  that  the  chief  defect  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Government's  Indian  policy  had  been  caused  by 
the  preponderance  of  attention  which  had  been  given  to  material 
things,  subordinating  the  real  good  of  the  individual  man  and  woman. 
He  wrote  this : 

The  time  has  come  to  face  about  and  make  the  human  being  the  first  con- 
sideration, without  relaxing  the  efficiency  necessary  to  the  proper  management 
of  property  or  the  disposition  of  appropriations  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians.  If  as  a  Nation  we  have  been  culpable  in  our  endeavors  to  do  for  the 
Indians  it  is  because  we  have  been  dazzled  by  the  apparent  necessity  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  connected  with  material  things  and  have  in  our  blind- 
ness neglected  the  high  claims  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  a  dependent  race. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Chairman. 

Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

Frank  Knox. 

Daniel  Smiley. 

Malcolm  McDowell. 

Hugh  L.  Scott. 

Clement  S.  XJcker. 

Flora  Warren  Seymour. 

John  J.  Sullivan.  ^  » 

Mary  Vaux  Walcott. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX 


The  field  work  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  involved  Indian  section* 
of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  and  New  York.  The  special  reports  on  conditions  in  the  reservations 
visited  are  presented  in  this  appendix  in  an  abridged  form. 

ROSEBUD,  CROW  CREEK,  AND  LOWER  BRULE  SIOUX,  S.  DAK. 

Commissioner  Sullivan 

In  August,  1927,  Commissioner  Sullivan  visited  the  Rosebud  Agency  in  south- 
ern South  Dakota  and  the  Crow  Creek  Agency  in  the  central  part  of  that  State. 
This  latter  agency  is  composed  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river. 

The  Rosebud  Reservation,  with  its  population  of  some  5,800  Sioux,  spreads 
over  Todd,  Mellette,  Tripp,  Gregory,  and  Lyman  Counties.  The  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam  in  some  places  and  gumbo  and  sand  in  others.  The  Bad  Lands  of  South 
Dakota  begin  in  the  northwestern  part. '  In  general,  the  reservation  is  a  good 
agricultural  and  grazing  area.  The  original  area  of  the  reserve  was  1,867,716 
acres.  The  present  area  of  Indian-owned  land,  tribal  and  individual,  is  about 
872,000  acres,  of  which  828,000  are  allotments. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  reservation  is  divided  into  eight  "  farmers  " 
districts,  each  in  charge  of  an  Indian  Service  farmer  who,  in  this  jurisdiction, 
is  more  of  a  subagent  or  field  clerk  than  an  instructor  of  agriculture.  The 
agency  has  so  many  leases,  so  much  land-purchase  business,  so  many  details 
of  administration  which  call  for  office  work  that  the  agency  farmer  has  little, 
if  any,  time  to  teach  his  Indians  practical  farming  or  to  encourage  them  to 
cultivate  some  of  their  idle  acres.  However,  most  of  these  Sioux  are  fairly 
well  skilled  in  ordinary  farm  work.  They  are  preferred  by  white  farmers  for 
seasonal  labor.  The  total  income  of  these  Indians  for  the  fiscal  year  1927  was 
$500,501,  of  which  crops  raised  brought  in  $103,000;  agriculturaL leases,  $84,250; 
grazing  leases,  $52,200 ;  wages  earned,  $83,000 ;  land  sales,  $107,389. 

The  Sioux  is  not  a  natural  fanner.  It  is  asking  too  much  to  expect  that 
a  race  of  buffalo  hunters  should  become  plodding  tillers  of  the  soil  without 
a  long  course  of  training  and  the  greatest  exercise  of  patience  on  the  part  of 
their  mentors.  Moreover,  farming  in  South  Dakota  is  subject  to  distressing 
j^etbacks  such  as  were  suffered  by  whites  and  Indians  alike  during  the  drought 
years  of  1925  and  1926.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  an  Indian  cultivate  his  ground, 
even  when  the  harvest  is  a  certainty.  How  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  do  so 
in  the  face  of  successive  disappointments. 

Education  of  the  children  on  the  reservation  is  taken  care  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment boarding  school  of  250  capacity,  seven  Government  day  schools,  the  Catho- 
lic mission  boarding  school  of  St.  Francis  with  a  capacity  of  450  pupils,  and 
local  public  schools  which  enrolled  408  Rosebud  children  in  1927. 

Tuberculosis  is  making  frightful  ravages  among  the  Sioux.  It  strikes  down 
many  of  them  in  their  teens.  Not  only  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  but  also 
glandular  tuberculosis  and  certain  other  forms  of  this  disease  contiibute  to  the 
annual  mortality.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  efforts 
which  are  being  put  forth  to  overcome  this  disease  among  them  when  we  con- 
sider that  among  the  whites  throughout  the  country  the  death  rate  from  the 
disease  has  been  cut  in  half  during  the  last  generation  and  a  further  substan- 
tial reduction  in  this  death  rate  among  the  whites  is  confidently  expected. 
Certainly  it  can  not  be  said  that  South  Dakota  is  less  healthful  than  the  rest  of 
the  country;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  health  •  resort  with  a  dry  and 
salubrious  climate. 
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Vigorous  measures  should  be  undertaken  at  once  to  remedy  this  situation. 
The  hospitals  now  available  for  tuberculous  Sioux  are  too  far  distant  from  the 
Indians'  homes  and,  besides  being  inadequate  in  point  of  size,  the  hospitals  in 
the  State  .are  for  general  purposes  and  it  is  usually  out  of  the  question  to  gain 
admittance  in  them  for  Indians  suffering  with  this  disease.  A  Sioux  tubercular 
sanitorium  is  needed  and  the  buildings  at  old  Fort  Meade  or  Fori  Thompson. 
now  no  longer  needed  for  military  purposes,  might  very  well  be  converted  for 
such  a  use. 

The  Crow  Creek  Reservation  is  the  home  of  924  Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux,  of 
^hom  about  half  are  full  bloods.  The  original  acreage  of  ihis  reserve  was 
about  295,000  acres ;  175,082  acres  have  been  allotted.  These  Indians  now  farm 
1,436  acres  and  graze  an  area  of  28,000  acres. 

In  September  of  each  year  a  fair  is  held  on  the  Crow  Creek  reserve.  Prizes 
are  given  for  farm  products  and  considerable  competition  has  been  developed  in 
the  matter  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  farming  done  by  various  Indians. 
Those  who  win  prizes  have  their  names  posted  in  the  office.  The  Indian  loves 
games.  The  spirit  of  competition  for  prizes,  honors,  and  badges  at  such  fairs 
stirs  them  to  action.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  in  this  way  at  an  early 
age,  for  if  the  lesson  is  learned  in  youth  it  is  likely  to  last.  Unquestionably, 
strong  and  persistent  efforts  should  be  made  to  keep  the  Indian  on  his  farm. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  for  the  young  Indians  to  become  rovers  and  wasters. 
Their  money  should  be  used  in  buying  land  for  them  and  in  improving  it  with  a 
home,  trees,  and  farming  implements. 

The  Indian  agent  .at  Crow  Creek  has  charge  of  the  band  of  Lower  Brule  Sioux 
living  on  the  w^estern  side  of  the  Missouri.  These  Indians  numl^er  598,  and  49 
of  them  are  reported  as  being  engaged  in  fanning  and  stock  raising. 

DEFINITION  OF  AN  INDIAN 

Commissioner  Moobehead 

Because  "  a  definite  and  generally  acceptable  definition  of  an  Indian  has  never 
been  written,"  Commissioner  Moorehead  made  a  study  of  this  question  and 
addressed  letters  to  a  number  of  scientists  and  other  interested  persons  to 
obtain  their  views  on  the  subject.  Although  there  was  found  to  be  no  general 
agreement  as  to  such  a  definition  most  seemed  to  favor  the  following  draft 
which  had  been  prepared  by  him : 

"  By  the  designation  '  Indian '  is  meant  a  male  or  female  of  native  American 
Indian  descent  whose  father  and  mother  were  native,  aboriginal  Americans 
in  whom  the  quantum  of  Indian  blood  predominated.  Further,  as  Indians, 
under  this  designation  are  included  such  persons  in  whom  the  quantum  of 
blood  is  one-halt  Indian  and  one-half  white,  that  is  the  father  of  white  descent 
and  mother  of  Indian,  or  vice  versa.  Also  are  included  under  the  designation 
*  Indian '  persons  of  one-fourth  quantum  of  Indian  blood.  Under  this  definition 
of  an  Indian,  any  person,  male  or  female,  in  whom  the  quantum  of  Indian 
blood  is  less  than  one-fourth,  ceases  to  be  an  Indian.  Individuals  of  Negro- 
Indian  descent  are  classified  according  to  the  predominate  quantum  of  blood  of 
either  race." 

Another  definition  favored  by  some  was  as  follows: 

"Any  person,  male  or  female,  in  whom  the  native  American  aboriginal  blood 
predominates  is  hereby  classified  as  an  Indian.  In  individuals  in  which  negro 
blood  is  in  evidence  the  classification  shall  depend  on  the  predominance  of 
blood  of  one  race." 

In  his  questionnaire  on  this  subject  Commissioner  Moorehead  stated,  "  Much 
confusion  has  arisen  in  our  administration  of  Indian  affairs  and,  also,  much 
gross  injustice,  because  we  have  never  defined  an  Indian.  We  are  now  including 
as  Indians  people  who  are  one  sixty-fourth  Indian  and  sixty-three  sixty-fourths 
white.  I  am  informed  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  by  some  Congressmen,  and  by 
other  i>eople  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  Indians  that  endless  confusion 
results  from  our  lack  of  official  clarity  with  reference  to  who  is  and  who  is  not 
an  Indian.  Obviously,  I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  condense  in  a  few  words 
such  definition  as  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Congress.  Various  methods  of 
classification  suggest  themselves.  This  difficulty  besets  us  at  the  beginning; 
apparently  the  physical  anthropologists  would  desire  a  rather  lengthy  definition, 
the  ethnologists  might  favor  another,  and  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Bureau  a 
third.  Congress  might  act  favorably  on  a  concrete  definition  couched  in  simple 
language." 
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FORT  TOTTEN  INDIAN  AGENCY.  N.  DAK. 

Commissioner   Seymour 

The  Fort  Totten  Indian  School  and  the  Devils  Lake  Reservation,  situated  in 
northeastern  North  Dakota,  were  visited  by  Commissioner  Seymour  in 
September,  1927. 

The  Devils  Lake  reser\'e,  occupying  137,381  acres  in  Benson  County,  has 
been  an  open  one  so  long  that  it  is  no  longer  distinctly  "  Indian  country." 
Allotments  were  made  in  1891,  the  roll  approved  in  1893,  to  fewer  than  a 
thousand  Sioux  of  the  Cuthead,  Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton  bands.  The  25-year 
trust  patents  on  these  allotments  would  have  expired  in  1918,  but  were  con- 
tinued for  10  years  more.  In  1928  the  extended  period  will  come  to  an 
end :  so  the  vital  question  is  the  advisability  of  a  further  extension  of  the 
wardship  of  the  Government  over  the  lands  of  these  Indians  and  their 
activities. 

The  Devils  Lake  Sioux  r.'.nk  high  in  intelligence.  There  is  a  degree  of 
capacity  and  comprehension  that  is  an  outstanding  Sioux  characteristic.  The 
results  of  allotment  among  these  Indians  might  fairly  be  considered  typical  of 
the  better  groups  of  Plains  Indians,  They  dress  in  the  same  clothes — though 
not  yo  clean — as  their  white  neighbors.  Overalls  and  blue  calico  dresses,  in 
more  or  less  acute  stages  of  disarray  and  maculation.  are  the  usual  order. 
Only  among  the  older  i)eople  dot^s  the  Sioux  language  prevail.  Industrially, 
years  of  precept  and  example  and  white  contact  have  given  these  people  a 
comprehension  of  farming  ways,  and  experience  in  practicing  them. 

Housing  conditions  show  a  notable  progress  as  compared  with  the  tepee  life 
of  35  years  ago.  As  compared  with  modern  American  ideals,  they  would  in 
the  main  be  considered  deplorable,  even  horrifying.  From  homes  such  as  any 
white  farm  family  might  possess,  the  scale  descends  to  one-room  log  cabins  or 
dingy  shacks  in  which  the  outer  boards  are  covered  with  tattered  tarpaper. 
About  the  style  of  living  in  these  houses  one  can  not  be  enthusiastic.  There 
^re  well-kept  homes  but  they  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  inile.  Dirt 
and  disorder  prevail,  but  even  worse  than  these  is  the  overcrowding  which 
<?omes  when  the  long  hard  winter  drives  them  in  from  the  tepees  and  the 
outside  fires  the  old  ones  still  love.  The  great  need  here,  as  everywhere  in 
Indian  country,  is  a  movement  directed  toward  raising  the  standard  of  living. 
But  with  the  best-directed  efforts  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  aim  is  a 
matter  of  not  one  but  several  generations. 

Of  the  original  allotments  around  Devils  Lake  566.  or  about  one-half,  have 
been  patented  and  sold.  This  process  continues ;  24  were  sold  during  the  past 
year.  Of  those  still  under  wardship  18,000  are  leased  by  the  Government 
presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  owners,  but  this  is  the  wrong  way  in 
which  to  refer  to  this  policy ;  they  are  leased,  as  a  rule,  very  decidedly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Indian  owners.  The  purpose  of  the  allotment  policy  was 
presumably  to  create  a  race  of  farmers ;  but  the  effect  of  leasing  has  been  to 
foster  a  race  of  noncompetent  landlords,  adding  the  traditional  arrogance  of 
landlordism  to  the  helplessness  of  the  ward. 

Intellectually,  physically,  jwlitically,  the  Sioux  of  Devils  Lake  seems  as  well 
fitted  to  care  for  himself  as  the  average  citizen.  His  two  great  fa  lures  are 
in  his  low  standard  of  living  and  in  his  improvidence  and  irresi)onsibility.  Any 
future  policy  should  be  directed  specifically  toward  these  two  points.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  school  system  has  been  to  rais^^  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
allotment  policy  to  develop  responsibility.  In  both  cases  there  has  been  a 
really  considerable  measure  of  accomplishment,  but  it  is  not  the  distance 
already  traversed  but  still  to  be  covered  that  arrests  our  attention  now. 

To  encourage  the  Indians  to  save  seed  corn  over  the  winter  for  the  next 
planting  time,  the  agency  superintendent  has  provided  a  place  for  storage  so 
the  Indian  farmers  can  develop  some  responsibility  in  this  matter.  He  also 
wishes  to  provide  a  flour  mill  so  the  Indians  can  bring  their  grain  to  be 
ground  into  flour  and  thereby  stopping  them  from  selling  it  and  wasting  the 
proceeds.  Such  things  as  these  are  commendable  steps  in  the  right  direction ; 
but  the  backboard  pull  of  easy  lease  money  and  free  rations  is  a  serious  handicap 
to  all  effort  along  this  line. 

At  the  Fort  Totten  boarding  school  it  was  recommended  that  a  seventh  grade 
bi^  added.  It  would  mean  a  real  addition  to  the  general  training  of  these  boys 
and  girls,  and  should  be  directed  specifically  toward  making  them  more  indus- 
trious and  m<^re  sanitary  farmers  and  housewives  when  they  return  to  their 
homes. 
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A  development  needed  at  this  agency  is  a  home  follow-up  system  which  shall 
have  for  its  purpose  the  extension  of  school  ideals  into  the  home,  with  the 
addition  of  a  well-chosen  employee  whose  work  shall  be  directed  specifically 
toward  raising  the  standard  of  home  life. 

A  survey  of  this  reservation,  in  the  light  of  the  allotment  policy  and  its 
results,  indicate  certain  conclusions,  which  are  listed  as  follow^s : 

1.  Allotment  in  severalty  has  created  a  sense  of  ownership  but  not  always 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  The  leasing  system  has  effectually  destroyed  the 
latter. 

2.  Making  each  Indian  man  a  farmer  is  too  comprehensive  an  ideal.  We 
should  plan  so  that  those  who  do  not  look  far  enough  ahead  for  farming  can 
work  as  employees  in  some  form  of  industry. 

3.  During  the  period  of  tutelage  the  Indian  has  learned  much,  but  the 
work  has  always  suffered  from  lack  of  completeness.  In  particular,  the 
thought  that  the  Indian  home  is  our  chief  objective  has  not  been  stressed  suffi- 
ciently. Indian  school  work  is  improving  from  year  to  year ;  but  it  still  lacks 
the  follow-up  which  will  make  it  truly  and  practically  worth  while. 

BISMARCK  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  N,  DAK. 

Commissioner   Seymour 

The  Indian  school  located  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  was  visited  by  Commissioner 
Seymour  in  September,  1927. 

This  is  a  nonreservation  school  of  115  capacity  for  Indian  girls.  The 
pupils  come  chiefly  from  three  sources:  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  where 
there  are  grouped  members  of  Arikara,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  tribes; 
from  Sioux  reservations  in  various  parts  of  the  Dakotas;  and  from  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Chippewa  in  northern  North  Dakota.  Of  these  the  Turtle  Mountain 
folk  are  the  neediest  and  the  least  Indian,  being  descendants  of  the  "Crees,** 
or  Chippewa  half-breeds.  The  school  carries  nine  grades,  has  three  academic 
teachers,  and  at  the  time  of  Commissioner  Seymour's  visit  a  fourth  teacher 
for  the  assembly  room  and  junior  high-school  w^ork  was  expected.  With  the 
additional  teacher  the  school  was  prepared  to  inaugurate  the  "platoon  sys- 
tem" as  recommended  by  the  Indian  OflBce. 

The  school  is  well  located  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Missouri  River  and  the 
view,  either  up  or  down  the  stream,  is  beautiful  indeed.  Some  of  the  land 
back  of  the  school  buildings  is  useless  and  it  has  become  advisable  to  lease 
some  acres  of  pasture  for  the  school  cows.  Land  prices  being  low  at  the  present 
time  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  purchase  additional  land  for  pasture. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  school  was  found  to  be  homelike.  Undoubtedly,  the 
fact  that  this  is  for  girls  only  has  aided  in  the  development  of  such  a  feeling, 
as  there  is  much  less  need  for  restraint  and  constant  supervision  than  with 
coeducation.  The  plant  was  clean  and  in  good  order  and  the  good  feeling 
between  the  employees  and  pupils  was  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  reality 
of  the  school  spirit.  The  cordial  attitude  of  the  town  of  Bismarck  toward  the 
school  and  its  pupils  is  one  of  the  happiest  features  of  the  situation. 

The  report  states,  "  The  dormitory  building  w^as  attractive  throughout.  This 
is  a  strong  statement  when  one  thinks  of  what  the  dormitory  basements  may 
become,  and  all  too  frequently  do  become.  These  basements  were  clean,  fresh- 
ened with  new  paint  and  varnish,  well  aired  and  lighted.  They  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  home.  Throughout  all  the  buildings  the  floors  were  in  splendid 
condition,  polished,  and  beautifully  clean.  The  sleeping  rooms  were  inviting 
and  the  dining  room  was  in  excellent  condition." 

It  w^as  pointed  out  in  this  report  that  there  is  great  need  of  home  training 
for  Indian  girls  and  the  domestic  science  instruction  should  not  aim  to  create 
a  group  of  teachers  but  to  raise  the  very  primitive  Indian  homes  to  a  higher 
level  of  sanitation  and  wholesomeness.  It  was  stated  that  ''  there  is  something 
of  menace  in  the  present  tendency  to  put  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  academic 
training  to  the  slighting  of  industrial  work."  The  greatest  need  of  the  Indian 
young  people  is  not  academic  knowledge  but  how  to  live  as  the  white  man 
lives,  if  they  are  to  take  their  place  in  modern  life.  Continuing  the  report 
states,  "A  great  need  of  the  Indian  Service  is  a  follow-up  system  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  school  and  adult  life.  The  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  take  their 
places  in  the  usual  life  of  the  M^orld  should  be  encouraged  and  aided  to  do  so. 
Positions  should  be  found  for  them,  and  especially  opportunities  for  vocational 
Study  which  will  qualify  them  for  better  work." 
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Leaving  Bismarck,  Commissioner  Seymour  made  a  short  stop  at  the  Standing 
Rocli  Reservation  in  southern  North  Dakota,  a  large  reserve  which  extends 
over  the  State  line  to  the  south.  Over  3,600  Sioux  are  accredited  to  this 
jurisdiction. 

Sui>erintendent  Mossman,  who  has  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  Sioux  country,  is  dealing  very  effectively  with  the  Standing  Rock  empire. 
It  is  divided  into  seven  subageucies,  each  with  a  farmer  in  charge.  Of  these, 
three  were  visited,  the  agency  farmers  were  found  to  be  alert  and  vigorous 
men,  ably  backed  up  in  their  efforts  by  the  untiring  energy  of  their  supers 
intendent. 

While  the  manner  of  living,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  vastly  in  need  of  improve- 
ment, yet  there  is  much  encouragement  in  what  is  being  done.  When  one 
thinks  that  nomadic  life  prevailed  little  more  than  a  half  century  ago.  the 
progress  is  noteworthy.  It  is  not  surprising  that  good  friends  of  the  Sioux,  such 
as  Major  McLaughlin,  knowing  the  race  well,  believed  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  issuance  of  patents  in  fee. 

Yet  the  result  of  these  certificates  of  competency  was  almost  uniformly  dis- 
couraging. Land  lost,  proceeds  dissipated,  the  emancipated  Indian  drifted  back 
to  the  cabin  of  some  still  protected  relative  and  did  his  best  to  live  still  under 
the  shelter  of  wardship.  It  appears  that  the  wardship  over  one  can  not  end 
until  all  have  passed  out  of  the  period  of  tutelage. 

Inasmuch  as  these  Indians  were  variously  allotted  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  their  trust  periods  will  expire  at  intervals  during  the  1930's.  This  fact 
and  the  still  existing  surplus  lands  will  prove  real  complications  in  a  situation 
that  can  never  be  simple.  At  present  trust  periods  are  being  extended  on  other 
reservations,  without,  apparently,  any  real  consideration  of  the  underlying 
questions.  These  extensions  are  merely  a  continuance  of  the  matter,  but  some 
day  time  itself  will  move  a  cloture  and  a  vote  must  be  taken.  There  should 
be  real  consideraion  now  and  not  mere  postponement. 

TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  N.  DAK. 

Commissioner  Seymouk 

The  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  residing  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
North  Dakota  were  visited  by  Commissioner  Seymour  in  September,  1927. 

These  Indians,  numbering  about  4,000,  are  of  mixed  blood.  The  early  French 
voyageurs  and  trappers  came  into  the  country  inhabited  by  this  Chippewa  band, 
and  the  Indians  now  have  an  undoubted  mixture  of  French  blood  and  many  of 
them  speak  a  French  patois.  This  Turtle  Mountain,  or  hill  country,  which 
extends  over  the  line  into  Canada,  became  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Chippewa 
before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  In  1892  an  agreement  was  made  with 
these  Indians  for  the  formation  of  a  reservation  in  their  old  home  country  and 
two  townships  were  set  aside  for  the  full  bloods.  The  mixed  bloods,  the  great 
majority  of  the  tribe,  were  not  given  lands  until  12  years  later  when  all  the 
near-by  country  had  been  taken  up  by  the  whites.  This  necessitated  allotting 
them  on  the  public  domain  in  western  North  Dakota  and  in  Montana,  many 
miles  west  of  their  old  home.  Patents  in  fee  were  soon  given  to  many  of  them 
and  their  property  was  soon  alienated.  Now  about  1,000  live  in  the  west  and 
the  balance,  about  3,000,  are  concentrated  on  the  two  townships  in  Rolette 
County,  and  nearly  80  per  cent  are  landless. 

The  big  problems  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  fall  under  three  heads — 
industrial,  educational,  and  law  and  order  needs. 

The  northern  part  of  the  reservation  is  brush  country  and  the  southern  area 
is  good  prairie  where  farming  can  be  carried  on  profitably.  The  possibilities  of 
the  brush  country  are  very  limited :  some  Indians  carry  on  a  small  amount  of 
dairying.  The  resources  of  the  Indian  lands  are  insuflficient  to  support  the 
large  population  located  there,  and  as  a  result  Rolette  County  is  burdened  with 
a  great  proportion  of  landless  and  often  foodless  Indians,  willing  to  work  for 
wages  but  without  any  opportunity  to  do  so  except  for  a  short  season  of  the 
year ;  lacking  the  foresight  and  the  thrift  to  invade  new  countries  in  search  of 
employment  or  to  plan  their  lives  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  scanty 
resources  they  have. 

In  this  county,  during  the  winter  of  1926-27,  there  was  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  $12,000  for  poor  relief ;  and  most  of  this  went  to  relieve  the  needs  of 
patent-in-fee  Indians  who  were  without  food  and  clothing  in  the  severe  weather. 
The  population  of  this  county  consists  of  6,000  whites  and  3,000  Indians.  None 
of  the  latter  pay  any  taxes,  as  those  who  are  in  the  taxable  class  have  no 
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propert5\  This  means  that  for  the  relief  of  Indian  distress  each  white  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  county  paid  $2  during  the  year,  a  rather  severe  burden 
to  add  to  the  regular  county  taxes  for  administration,  roads,  schools,  law  en- 
forcement, and  the  like.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  strong  plea  was  made  to 
Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  to  relieve  distress  here.  One  can  not 
question  that  the  relief  of  distress  at  this  place  is  a  burden  which  is  well  nigh 
too  much  for  a  single  county  to  bear. 

The  land  is  not  plentiful  enough  nor  productive  enough  to  provide  for  the 
great  number  of  Indians  gathered  there.  Giving  them  money  in  any  particular 
winter,  of  course,  serves  to  draw  others  back  from  Montana,  and  to  make  the 
situation  even  more  acute  with  each  succeeding  year.  Add  to  this  the  fact  of 
their  rapidly  increasing  families,  for  these  are  an  unusually  prolific  people, 
and  you  have  the  elements  of  unending  need.  Instead  of  any  action  tending  to 
call  them  back,  every  action  should  be  taken  that  will  make  possible  their 
dispersion.  Those  Indians  who  are  at  present  in  Montana  should  be  given 
every  encouragement  to  remain  there;  and  if  there  is  possibility  of  settling 
others  who  still  have  western  allotments  upon  their  lands  it  should  by  all 
means  be  done. 

The  agency  superintendent  is  directing  much  effort  to  a  program  which  is 
designed  to  educate  the  reservation  Indians  to  the  p(*iut  of  grain  raising  and 
feeding.  An  elevator  has  been  purchased  and  this  will  serve  for  grinding  and 
storing  grain  for  stock.  The  hope  is  that  in  another  year  a  mill  may  be  set 
up  at  which  wheat  may  be  ground  into  flour  for  family  use.  Those  having 
brush  land  are  being  encouraged  to  clear  it  to  raise  a  certain  grade  of  wheat 
which  will  be  issued  reimbursably.  Another  prospective  reimbursable  purchase 
is  a  small  combination  harvester  and  thresher  which  will  offer  a  better  method 
of  handling  the  small  acreage  of  the  Indian  farm  than  the  present  thresher 
gang,  which  often  leaves  the  Indian  farmer  very  little  more  than  his  experience 
when  the  wages  are  paid. 

To  relieve  the  industrial  situation  at  this  agency  the  Indian  Office  should 
direct  its  attention  toward  the  obtaining  of  employment ;  also  there  should  be 
cooperation  with  the  employment  service  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Im- 
mediate and  practical  work  along  this  line  is  a  very  important  step. 

The  educational  situation  at  Turtle  Mountain  also  calls  for  immediate  con- 
sideration. In  March,  1927,  there  were  found  to  be  230  children  at  this  agency 
not  attending  school.  A  1-room  day  school  at  Dunseith  is  the  only  educa- 
tional activity  carried  on  by  the  Government  on  the  reserve.  The  distant 
Indian  Service  and  mission  schools  are  taking  as  many  of  these  children  as  they 
can  take  care  of.  The  public  schools  are  too  far  for  many  of  the  little  children 
to  walk.  Many  parents  have  not  proper  clothing  for  their  children  to  wear, 
nor  can  they  provide  the  lunch  basket  with  food  for  the  noonday  meal. 

Apparently  the  only  way  in  which  all  the  eligible  children  of  this  agency 
can  be  placed  in  school  is  by  the  establishment  of  a  boarding  school  on  the 
reservation.  It  is  late  in  the  day  to  establish  a  boarding  school  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  but  the  fact  that  it  should  have  been  done  sooner  only  heightens 
the  present  necessity.  A  school  of  not  less  than  200  capacity  is  needed.  With 
such  a  school  established,  the  solution  of  the  educational  difficulties  of  this 
jurisdiction  will  be  brought  about  and  also  offer  a  very  important  aid  in 
relieving  the  deplorable  industrial  situation. 

The  nearness  to  the  Canadian  border  makes  the  problem  of  law  enforcement 
particularly  difficult  here.  The  lack  of  educational  facilities  and  industrial 
opportunities,  in  addition,  are  the  foundation  for  a  breeding  ground  of  vice 
and  crime.  The  incentives  to  ill  doing  are  far  stronger  than  the  inducements 
toward  well-doing,  but  the  reservation  is  as  well-behaved  as  the  non-Indian 
towns  in  its  neighborhood.  The  superintendent  with  his  two  policemen, 
assisted  by  the  occasional  visit  of  another  Federal  officer,  can  not  scope  ade- 
quately with  the  situation  presented  here.  A  law  and  order  officer  should  be 
here  most  if  not  all  of  the  time,  and  he  should  be  backed  up  with  such  other 
assistance  as  he  finds  necessary. 

CONSOLIDATED  CHIPPEWA  AGENCY.  MINN. 
Commissioner  Seymour 

In  September,  1927,  the  Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency,  with  headquarters 
at  Cass  Lake,  was  visited  by  Commissioner  Seymour.  All  the  Chippewa  in 
Minnesota,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Red  Lake,  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  agency. 
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The  five  former  reservations  of  these  Indians  extend  over  a  great  share  of 
northern  Minnesota,  from  the  northeastern  tip  at  Grand  Portage  west  to 
White  Earth  and  south  to  Mille  Lacs.  But  this  land  is  no  longer  in  any  real 
sense  Indian  country.  Over  all  of  them  the  supervision  of  the  Government  is 
limited,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  purely  nominal. 

No  Indian  tribe  will  show  a  greater  diversity  of  adaptation  to  white  life  than 
these  Chippewa.  Of  the  more  than  10,000  under  the  combined  jurisdiction, 
more  than  half  live  without  the  borders  of  the  old  reservations.  More  than 
2,300  are  living  outside  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  merge  into  the  white 
population  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  without  any  sense  of  differ- 
ence. From  these  people  who  are  not  in  any  way  to  be  distinguished  from  their 
neighbors  of  the  white  race,  the  scale  descends  to  the  irreconcilables  in  the 
remote  sections  of  northern  Minnesota,  living  as  wild  a  life  as  the  forests  and 
lakes  will  afford  them.  In  other  words,  the  Chippewa  are  as  varied  in  their 
manner  of  living,  their  tastes  and  their  accomplishments  as  so  many  thousand 
people  of  our  race  would  be.  They  illustrate  admirably  the  futility  of  sweeping 
general  statements  as  to  what  the  Indian  is  or  is  not,  will  do  or  will  not  do. 

In  accordance  with  their  own  strongly  expressed  desire  all  the  Indian 
Service  boarding  schools  among  these  Indians,  excepting  Red  Lake,  were 
closed  a  few  years  ago.  The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  now  used  by  the 
tribe  except  in  a  few  remote  places  where  the  Indian  Service  still  operates 
day  schools.  Some  of  the  Chippewa  children  go  away  to  nonreservation 
schools  in  other  States — Wisconsin  or  the  Dakotas.  The  attendance  in  the 
public  schools  averages  as  well  as  that  of  the  white  children  with  whom  the 
young  Indians  study. 

While  the  sight  of  an  occasional  abandoned  Government  school  plant  occa- 
sions regret,  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 
is  working  out  excellently.  With  the  careful  and  intelligent  supervision  which 
is  being  given  to  the  situation,  attendance  is  regular,  difficulties  are  being 
ironed  out,  and  the  Chippewa  child  is  being  brought  into  the  same  status  as 
the  white  child  of  the  State  wherever  this  is  humanly  possible.  The  situation 
here  gives  one  a  forward  look  into  the  future  of  the  tribe. 

In  health  matters  there  is  a  cooperation  between  Federal  and  State  au- 
thorities which  also  points  to  future  development  for  the  tribe.  The  response 
to  health  activities  among  the  Chippewa  is  good,  and  they  make  use  freely 
of  the  hospitals  and  sanatoria.  The  Government  has  converted  the  former 
boarding  school  at  Leech  Lake  into  a  sanatorium  for  80  or  more  patients  and 
also  maintains  a  small  general  hospital  at  the  same  place.  Another  hospital 
is  also  conducted  at  Cloquet. 

The  Chippewa  tribal  fund  of  several  million  dollars  was  established  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  made  which  fixed  the  reservation  areas.  The  common  inter- 
est in  this  fund  is  the  one  thing  that  holds  these  people  together.  The  law  pro- 
vided that  the  principal  sum  should  be  held  intact,  and  with  accretions  from  other 
sales  of  land  and  timber  and  the  like,  should  be  distributed  to  the  Indians  50 
years  after  the  completion  of  allotment.  The  interest,  however,  was  to  be 
paid  out  yearly  to  the  individuals  of  the  tribe.  This  has  been  done:  and  not 
infrequently  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Congress  has  resulted  in  the 
distribution  of  a  per  capita  payment  from  the  principal.  Every  winter  brings 
its  agitation  for  a  per  capita  payment,  and  the  constant  anticipation  of  easy 
money  is  an  influence  toward  thriftlessness  at  all  times. 

The  use  of  this  fund  is  the  great  question  which  keeps  Chippewa  faction 
alive  and  in  controversy.  The  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  and  the 
removal  of  the  competent  individuals  from  all  governmental  relations  is  at 
present  being  held  in  abeyance  awaiting  the  settlement  of  their  claims  amount- 
ing to  seventy  or  eighty  millions.  Naturally  few  wish  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
tribal  rolls  until  the  tribal  fund  has  been  swelled  to  its  utmost  proportions. 
When  the  question  of  the  claims  against  the  Government  are  finally  settled 
and  the  competent  members  of  the  tribe  are  classified  and  released  from  all 
restrictions  this  would  practically  discharge  from  guardianship  the  greater 
portion  of  the  tribe  and  leave  the  Federal  authorities  free  to  devote  their 
efforts  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  help. 

The  story  of  the  White  Earth  allotments  and  land  sales  lead  one  to  some- 
thing like  a  conclusion  that  it  is  the  exceptional  Indian  who  retains  his  land 
when  he  is  given  the  power  to  alienate.  Whether  it  be  under  the  permission 
of  a  Clapp  amendment  which  allows  mixed  bloods  to  dispose  of  their  timber- 
lands,  or  under  a  declaration  of  policy  which  declares  Indians  competent  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  the  removal  of  restrictions,  in  9  cases  out  of  10, 
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means  the  removal  of  the  lands  from  Indian  ownership.  The  White  Earth 
Indians  have  been  temporarily  quite  prosperous,  first  in  the  sale  of  their 
lands,  and  second  in  the  recovery  of  more  money  where  the  sales  had  been 
adjudged  unfair.  Now  they  are  exi)erieucing  the  ix)verty  which  follows 
extravagance.  And  some  of  them  are  experiencing  the  ordinary  life  of  indus- 
try and  self-support  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average  white  citizen.  The 
lessons  learned  from  being  actually  thrown  on  their  own  resources  may  prove 
the  most  valuable  of  all. 

The  Chippewa,  people  of  the  streams  and  wood,  are  not  becoming  farmers  and 
their  country  is  not  well  adapted  to  successful  farming.  Fortunately  for  them, 
Minnesota  is  well  developed  as  an  industrial  State;  and  it  is  probably  to  this 
fact  more  than  to  any  other  except  perhaps  the  all-prevalent  blood  mixture,  that 
we  owe  the  progress  of  the  Chippewa  in  adaptation  to  modern  industrial  life. 
They  are  to  be  ranked  among  those  whose  absorption  in  the  common  life  of  their 
State  is  a  reasonable  expectation.  For  a  great  proportion  that  absorption  has 
already  practically  taken  place;  for  many  more  it  is  going  on  steadily. 

RED  LAKE  CHIPPEWA  AGENCY,  MINN. 
Commissioner  Seymour 

The  Red  Lake  Chippewa,  the  most  northern  band  of  Chippewa  in  Minnesota, 
was  visited  by  Commissioner  Seymour  in  September,  1927. 

The  reservation  of  these  Indians,  which  is  still  unallotted,  lies  upon  and 
around  Red  Lake,  with  its  upi>er  and  lower  branches  combined  forms  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  State.  The  land  is 
heavily  timbered.  The  band,  numbering  about  1.800  individuals,  is  grouped 
into  two  distinct  communities,  the  greater  number  living  in  the  woods  about 
Red  Lake  are  known  as  the  "  Christian  "  Indians.  The  pagan  or  "  big  medi- 
cine "  Chippewa,  500  or  so  in  number,  are  in  a  section  known  as  Ponemah,  a 
point  of  land  stretching  westward  to  divide  Upper  and  Lower  Red  Lake. 

This  jurisdiction  is  well  supplied  with  schools.  At  the  agency  is  the  Govern- 
ment boarding  school ;  and,  within  a  mile,  the  mission  boarding  school  of  the 
Catholi(?  Church.  Each  cares  for  about  100  children.  On  the  point  is  the 
Cross  Lake  School,  of  about  the  same  size.  Besides  this,  approximately  a 
hundred  are  away  and  in  public  schools ;  while  a  smaller  number  is  cared  for 
in  the  nonreservation  boarding  schools  of  the  Government.  Altogether,  there 
is  adequate  school  opportunity  for  all  these  children. 

Health  needs  are  apparently  having  all  consideration.  The  hospital  at  Red 
Lake  has  recently  been  put  into  the  best  of  order,  and  presents  an  extremely 
professional  and  attractive  appearance.  These  people  are  quite  willing  to 
accept  medical  aid,  but  do  not  like  to  endure  the  confinement  of  a  hospital  any 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Field  nursing  is  the  obvious  need  here  as 
in  many  other  places  in  the  Indian  Service.  This  need  is  in  process  of  being 
filled. 

Economically  these  Indians  are  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  condition.  The 
main  industries  are  the  fishing,  which  brings  in  an  income  of  about  $50,000 
yearly;  and  the  sawmill  and  logging,  which  maintain  a  pay  roll  of  about 
$10,000  a  month.  With  a  cash  income  of  such  an  extent,  with  abundant  land 
for  gardens  and  pasture,  with  abundant  fish  and  game,  fuel  for  the  gathering, 
wild  fruit  of  many  sorts  for  the  picking,  and  with  the  greater  number  of  the 
children  of  school  age  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered  for  at  least  10  months  of  the 
year,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  for  anything  approaching  poverty.  They  are 
indeed  highly  prosperous,  and  the  poverty  from  which  they  suffer  is  not 
material,  but  of  the  spirit. 

The  trouble  here  can  be  told  in  three  words— dirt,  drink,  promiscuity. 
Against  these  evils  schools  and  missions,  progTams  of  building  and  development, 
have  as  yet  made  little  headway.  In  size  and  finish  the  Indian  homes  at  Red 
Lake  are  somewhat  above  the  average  of  Indian  dwellings,  but  within  there  is 
disorder,  overcrowding,  and  disease-breeding  filth.  There  should  be  income 
enough  to  provide  better  things;  but  the  desire  for  them  is  lacking.  Only 
continued  contact  with  higher  ideals  can  arouse  the  desire.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  work  of  the  field  nurses  may  be  directed  toward  awakening  a  feeling 
for  cleanliness  and  for  wholesome  surroundings.  Mere  treating  of  disease  is 
futile  unless  the  underlying  conditions  are  improved. 

Wretched  homes  and  drunken  inhabitants  are  perhaps  accountable  for  an 
absolute  disregard  of  what  the  white  man  considers  essential  family  morality. 
It  is  not  through  lack  of  acquaintance  with  white  man's  standards ;  for  these 
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Indians  have  had  schools  and  churches  for  more  than  a  generation.     Some- 
thing more  than  precept  will  be  necessary  if  these  ways  are  to  be  mended. 

Improvement  of  the  law-and-order  situation  among  these  Indians  is  ah  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  the  allotment  of  the  lands.  A  good  deal  of  moral 
ground  needs  clearing;  and  that  clearing  should  not  wait  until  the  land  is 
partitioned. 

SISSETON  INDIAN  AGENCY,  S.  DAK. 
Commissioner  McDowell 

The  reservation  for  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Indians  in  northeastern 
S<vuth  Dakota  was  visited  by  Commissioner  McDowell  in  July,   1927. 

The  Indian  population  at  this  agency  is  close  to  2,500,  an  increase  of  nearly 
700  since  1889,  when  allotment  of  the  lands  began.  This  is  a  reserve  with  no 
Federal  or  mission  school  of  any  sort,  no  Indian  Service  hospital,  no  tribal  lands 
or  funds,  no  Indian  court,  and  no  important  tribal  interests  excepting  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  which  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Sisseton  area,  particularly  the  fertile  Whetstone  Valley,  is  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  regions  of  the  State.  The  wedge-shaped  resei've.  extending  south- 
ward from  the  North  Dakota  line,  originallj'  approximated  an  area  of  a 
million  acres,  but  land  cessions  and  sales  have  reduced  the  Indian-owned  area 
to  about   120,000  acres. 

The  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  people  are  said  to  be  the  most  civilized  of  the 
Sioux  Nation.  They  have  lived  in  closer  proximity,  and  much  longer,  with 
white  farmers  than  any  other  of  the  Sioux  subtribes.  Their  neighbors  are 
T-ated  as  first-class  agriculturists.  By  example  and  contacts  these  Indians 
for  a  number  of  years  have  been  afforded  many  opportunities  to  become  inter- 
ested in  farming  their  own  lands.  Enough  of  them  have  been  successful 
farmers  to  prove  that  the  Indians  here  can  farm — if  they  want  to.  They  are 
sought  after  for  farm  labor  because  of  their  skill  and  knowledge  in  all  kinds 
of  farm  work. 

Many  of  these  Indians  lease  their  farms,  preferring  to  be  landlords  rather 
than  dirt  farmers  and  obtaining  a  certain  income  from  rentals  rather  than  risk 
a  crop  failure  in  a  region  where  conditions  have  been  poor  for  several  seasons. 
Confronted  with  this  situation  the  superintendent  has  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  stimulating  an  interest  in  gardens.  Very  few  places  in  the  Indian 
country  can  show  so  many  good-looking  gardens.  Besides  90  per  cent  of  the 
Indian  families  keep  chickens  and  35  per  cent  milk  from  1  to  20  cows.  With 
every  family  having  a  garden,  chickens,  cows,  and  a  good  root  cellar  the 
superintendent  expects  the  lease  moneys  to  supply  the  necessary  cash  for  the 
family  needs. 

Givi  n  normal  crop  conditions  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  any 
able-bodied  Indian  of  this  reservation  should  not  be  entirely  self-supporting. 
About  700  of  these  Indians  have  received  patents  in  fee  to  their  allotments, 
and  according  to  the  best  information  available  fully  90  per  cent  of  them  sold 
their  lands  and  us^ed  up  the  proceeds.  However,  most  of  them  since  have  inher- 
ited property;  some  are  living  on  the  allotments  of  their  wives  or  children, 
have  planted  gardens,  made  root  cellars,  are  milking  cows,  and  are  doing  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  self-support.  Land  sales  are  now  discouraged,  and  only  a 
limited  area  is  alienated  at  the  present  time. 

The  Indians  are  well  housed,  a  number  of  the  dwellings  having  been  built 
by  the  Indians  themselves  and  a  still  larger  number  through  the  agency  office. 
Repairs  as  a  whole  are  not  well  kept  up,  and  but  few  homes  have  been  repainted. 

About  16  per  cent  of  these  Indians  have  some  form  of  tuberculosis  and  around 
121^  per  cent  are  trachomatous.  The  general  health  conditions  have  been 
pretty  fair  for  several  years,  however.  The  agency  physician  maintains  an 
operating  room  and  dispensary  at  the  town  of  Sisseton.  Many  of  these  Indians 
have  been  patronizing  private  hospitals,  and  when  they  had  plenty  of  money 
some  years  back  it  was  not  difficult  for  thom  to  pay  for  treatment.  Now  they 
have  difficulty  in  meeting  the  costs  of  hospital  treatment.  Some  tubercular 
cases  have  been  sent  to  sanatoria  in  Idaho  and  Iowa,  there  being  no  institution 
in  North  or  South  Dakota  maintained  by  the  Indian  Service  to  take  care  of 
them.     A  tubercular  sanatorium  for  this  area  is  a  great  need. 

Of  the  600  children  old  enough  to  go  to  school  279  are  enrolled  in  the  public 
s<*hools,  234  are  attending  the  nonreservation  schools  of  Flandreau,  Haskell, 
Pierre,  Pipestone,  Rapid  City,  and  Wahpeton,  12  are  in  mission  schools  outside 
the  reservation,  and  75  are  not  attending  any  school.    The  larger  proportion  of 
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those  out  of  school  are  children  of  parents  who  are  not  progressive  and  do  not 
care  to  have  their  children  attend. 

The  truancy  law  is  not  well  enforced  in  two  out  of  four  of  the  counties  w^here 
the  Indians  live.  The  superintendent  and  day-school  inspector  do  not  api^ear  to 
be  particularly  happy  over  the  public-school  situation.  A  considerable  number 
of  Indian  parents  appear  to  be  rather  indifferent,  not  to  say  somewhat  hostile,  to- 
the  idea  of  sending  their  children  to  public  schools.  They  prefer  the  nonreser- 
vation  institutions  where  the  children  are  clothed  and  fed  at  Feileral  expense. 
There  is  no  apparent  prejudice  of  white  people  against  the  Indians  attending 
school  with  the  whites,  but  Indian  boys  and  girls  are  not  as  alert  mentally  as 
their  white  schoolmates,  nor  as  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  habits.  Conse- 
quently the  Indians  do  not  receive  the  attention  from  their  teachers  which  the 
white  children  get.  Then,  too,  many  Indian  parents  do  not  have  the  money  to 
clothe  their  children  properly.  The  effect  of  these  several  causes  is  irregularity 
in  attendance  and  parental  indifference. 

STANDING  ROCK  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  N.  DAK. 

Commissioner  McDowkll 

The  large  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation,  originally  covering  an  area  of 
2,500,000  acres,  was  visited  by  Commissioner  McDowell  in  July,  1927. 

This  is  the  conntry  of  the  Hunkpapa,  Miniconjou,  and  Yanktonai  Bands  of  the 
Sioux.  These  Indians  played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  on  the  northern 
plains  and  they  were  leaders  in  the  battle  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  General 
Custer  and  his  command.  They  now  number  about  3,640,  and  2,236  are  reported 
as  full  bloods.  The  .agency  headquarters  is  at  Fort  Yates  in  North  Dakota  and 
their  lands,  now  reduced  to  1.050,000  acres,  extend  southward  over  the  line  into 
South  Dakota.  Practically  all  of  the  land  which  was  turned  over  to  the  unre- 
stricted Indians  when  they  were  given  their  patents  in  fee  has  been  sold  to 
white  men,  but  most  of  the  patent-in-fee  Indians  have  some  inherited  lands. 
Almost  all  of  this  area  is  available  for  agriculture  or  stock  raising. 

More  farming  is  done  here  by  fuU-ldood  Indians  than  on  almost  any  other  In- 
dian reservation.  On  mo.st  agencies  the  large  farms  are  operated  by  the  mixed 
bloods  only.  The  greater  number  of  farms  here  have  from  20  to  80  acres  in 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  flax,  .and  barley.  With  few  exceptions,  every  home  had  a  good 
garden  and  root  cellar  and  many  families  had  chickens  and  a  few  milch  cows. 
During  the  time  this  place  was  visited  the  Indians  were  busy  in  their  fields; 
the  crop  prospects  were  bright  and  the  entire  reservation  had  the  aspect  of  a 
prosperous,  well-cultivated,  busy  fanning  community. 

The  agency  superintendent  said  that  most  of  the  credit  for  the  good  showing 
made  by  the  Standing  Rock  Indians  must  be  given  to  his  seven  agency  farmers. 
They  display  an  enthusiasm  and  good  sense  that  has  resulted  in  bringing  about 
real  progress  among  their  charges.  The  farme/s  not  only  teach  agriculture  and 
encourage  the  Indians  to  farm  but  also  act  as  subagents,  representing  the 
superintendent  in  their  respective  districts.  They  make  recommendations  as  to 
the  use  of  Indian  funds,  supervise  the  activities  of  the  farm  chapters,  and  in 
general  look  after  all  the  details  of  the  daily  life  of  the  families  throughout 
the  country  in  their  charge. 

The  agency  staff  is  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  well-known  five- 
year  industrial  program  of  the  Indian  Service.  Through  the  organized 
chapters  the  men  are  given  theoretical  and  practical  instructioji  in  all  phases 
of  farming  and  the  women,  through  farm  chapter  auxiliaries,  are  learning 
much  about  the  care  of  children,  clean  homes,  poultry  raising,  gardening,  can- 
ning, and  preserving.  Clubs  have  also  been  organized  among  the  boys  and 
girls. 

The  Standing  Rock  Sioux  are  far  from  being  rich  Indians.  They  never 
have  much  ready  cash.  If  the  money  belonging  to  the  tribe  and  to  individuals 
now  in  the  Treasury,  in  banks,  and  at  the  agency  were  to  be  distributed  pro 
rata,  each  Indian  would  receive  only  about  $200,  The  8.000  allotments  of  land 
have  an  estimated  value  of  $18,650,000,  In  1927  the  total  income  of  these 
Indians  amounted  to  $556,808,  of  which  approximately  $270,000  represented 
the  value  of  farm  and  garden  products,  almost  all  of  which  was  consumed  by 
the  Indians  themselves.  Actual  cash  receipts  averaged  between  $90  and  $100 
for  each  person. 

According  to  the  superintendent,  the  result  of  the  issuance  of  patents  in  fee 
and  certificates  of  competency,  with  consequent  removal  of  restrictions,  on  this 
reservation  has  been  disastrous  to  the  Indians  in  every  way.     There  are  very 
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few  who  have  not  disposed  of  their  lands,  and  some  of  them  live  on  their 
children's  lands,  some  on  their  wives',  some  on  church  property,  and  a  few  even 
Jive  on  their  friends'  lands.  There  is  still  so  much  land  in  possession  of 
Indians  that  they  are  not  crowded  in  any  w^ay  to  live.  The  effect  of  making 
the  Indian  landless  has  been  to  make  him  more  dissatisfied,  less  respected, 
diminished  in  his  own  self-respect,  and  with  less  opportunities  to  be  inde- 
pendent. Practically  all  the  land  patented  has  been  sold:  the  proceeds  of 
much  of  this  land  have  purchased  automobiles;  some  of  it  was  simply  "lived 
up."  Some  Indians  attempted  to  emulate  the  white  man  and  bought  tractors 
and  proceeded  to  farm  on  a  large  scale  and  lost  everything. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1927  out  of  969  children  of  school  age  there 
were  908  in  school.  The  agency  boarding  school  with  a  capacity  of  220 
had  247  enrolled  and  at  the  Little  Oak  day  school  there  were  24  and  23  at 
the  Cannon  Ball  day  school.  Nonreservation  schools  took  116  Standing  Rock 
children,  34  went  to  mission  schools  and  98  children  away  from  the  reserve 
attended  distant  public  schools.  Twenty-five  of  the  40  public  schools  within 
the  reservation  enrolled  366  Indian  children.  Two  of  the  counties  within 
the  borders  of  the  reservation  have  little  money  and  find  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain their  schools ;  four  of  these  schools  and  the  quarters  for  teachers  are 
in  Government-owned  buildings. 

The  establishment  of  the  seventh  grade  is  recommended  at  the  agency 
boarding  school  and  the  old  buildings  need  considerable  attention. 

Although  no  unusual  amount  of  sickness  has  been  reported  here  the  bad 
sanitary  conditions  around  the  Indian  homes  justify  the  belief  that  health 
conditions  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Field  matrons  or  field  nurses  are 
needed  at  this  place.  The  frame  hospital  of  30  beds  at  Fort  Yates  is  in 
need  of  repairs,  the  doctor  in  charge  looks  after  the  Indians  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  jurisdiction  and  one  located  at  McLaughlin  takes  care  of  Indian 
patients  on  the  lands  in  South  Dakota. 
» 

PINE  RIDGE  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  S.  DAK. 

Commissioner  McDowell 

During  August,  1927,  the  Oglala  Sioux  living  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserva- 
tion in  southwestern  South  Dakota  was  visited  by  Commissioner  McDowell. 

This  band  of  Sioux  numbering  about  7,800  constitutes  the  largest  sub- 
division of  the  Dakota  Nation.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  Indian  chiefs 
were  of  this  group;  the  old  full  bloods  here  are  conspicuous  examples  of 
the  finest  type  of  American  Indians — the  red  men  of  the  plains,  the  buffalo 
hunters  of  the  wide  prairies.  They  are  dignified,  courteous,  innately  honest 
and  religious,  intelligent,  rather  shrewd  in  a  way  but  almost  childlike  in 
matters  of  business.  PhysicallJ-  they  are  sui)erior  to  many  other  tribes ; 
they  are  a  fine  looking  people. 

Originally  the  reservation  lands  covered  an  area  of  2,789,309  acres,  of 
which  1,812,094  acres  were  allotted,  756,037  acres  sold  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress, and  other  tracts  reserved  for  school,  agency,  and  mission  purposes. 
There  are  left  170,219  acres  of  unallotted  and  unreserved  land  of  little  value 
for  anything.  This  rectangular  shaped  reserve  covers  four  counties.  In  the 
east  the  soil  is  generally  good,  in  the  northwest  a  large  area  ia  in  the  famous 
Dakota  Bad  Lands,  in  the  south  are  the  sand  hills,  which  are  worthless  for 
farming.  ^  considerable  portion  of  the  reservation  is  fair  to  good  grazing 
land. 

The  outstanding  and  encouraging  development  revealed  by  the  visit  to  this 
agency  was  the  industrial  advance  made  by  these  people  in  the  short  space  of 
some  30  months.  The  significant  feature  of  this  betterment  in  economic  condi- 
tions is  that  the  superintendent's  efforts  to  effectuate  his  industrial  program 
has  the  cooperation  of  the  older  rather  than  the  younger  Indians. 

In  1925  a  5-year  industrial  program  was  started  on  the  reserve.  While  at 
the  reservation  in  1927,  Commissioner  McDowell  selected  the  names  of  18 
Indians  at  random  and  made  a  close  study  of  their  records.  When  the  indus- 
trial program  was  started,  they  farmed  in  the  aggregate  less  than  150  acres; 
the  1927  records  showed  their  little  farms  totaled  nearly  900  acres,  an  increase 
of  600  per  cent.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing  and  indicates  an  effective  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  and  an  intelligent  and  loyal  cooperation 
of  the  agency  farmers. 
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The  industrial  program  centers  on  the  purpose  of  getting  each  Indian  to  have 
a  permanent  home  for  himself  and  family  on  his  allotment  or  that  of  some 
member  of  the  family,  with  a  good  well  and  sufficient  crops  and  enough  garden* 
truck  to  enable  him  to  be  self-supporting  and  self-reliant.  "  Not  one  500-acre 
farm  but   one  hundred   5-acre  farms"   is    Superintendent   Jermark's   way   of 

The  superintendent  has  the  backing  of  a  large  number  of  the  influential  full 
bloods  and  of  the  clear-thinking  mixed  bloods  who,  from  sad  experience,  have 
learned  the  bitter  lesson  of  the  landless  man.  Pine  Ridge  has  its  fair  share  of 
loafers,  Indians  whose  principal  job  is  visiting  around,  who  do  no  work  them- 
selves and  keep  others  from  working,  who  sponge  oh  the  man  who  has  some 
food.  But  there  are  not  so  many  of  them,  and  most  of  such  are  made  up  of  the 
young  men  who  are  "  feeling  their  oats." 

The  superintendent  states  that  these  Indians  are  generally  too  poor  to  be 
provided  with  suitable  tools.  When  the  first  survey  of  conditions  was  made 
three  years  previous,  it  was  found  that  a  hoe.  rake,  walking  plow,  and  a  span 
of  Indian  xK>nies  made  up  the  average  equipment.  These  people  like  to  work 
in  groups.  If  one  has  a  plow,  the  neighbor  or  neighbors  work  with  him  and 
then  move  on  to  another  place  to  plant  what  to  the  white  man  would  seem  to  be 
very  small  patches.  Until  the  Indians  are  able  to  equip  their  farms  and  pur- 
chase cows  and  hogs,  it  is  best  for  them  to  lease  such  land  as  they  can 
adequately  handle. 

The  older  Indians  at  Pine  Ridge  expressed  concern  in  regard  to  their  young 
people  who  were  returning  from  school  where  they  had  learned  much  of  the 
white  man's  ways  and  had  forgotten  much  of  the  old  Indian  life. 

No  one  can  rightly  object  to  the  statement  that  our  nonreservation  schools 
are  giving  Indian  boys  and  girls  a  first-class  education ;  that  in  the  process  the 
young  people  do  lose  much  of  their  reservation  ways  of  thinking  and  doing: 
that  the  schools  deliver  them  to  the  reservation  line  well  dressed,  clean,  habit- 
uated to  discipline,  and  imbued  with  the  school  spirit ;  that  then  and  there  the 
homeward-bound  students  are  literally  turned  loose,  with  no  one  to  encourage 
them  to  carry  on  the  school  teachings,  to  help  them  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  order  of  things. 

Much  of  the  money  and  energy  expended  in  Indian  education  is  wasted  be- 
cause there  is  no  particular  effort  made  to  find  a  market  for  the  school  prod- 
ucts. Every  year  hundreds  of  young  Indians  physically,  mentally,  and  educa- 
tionally equipped  for  self-support  are  returned  to  their  homes  from  the  schools. 
They  are  rid  of  roll  calls,  schedules,  and  the  many  restrictions  incident  to 
school  discipline.  They  can  go  and  come  as  they  please.  There  is  no  w^ork 
for  them  on  or  near  the  reservation  excepting  perhaps  a  few  days  here  and 
there  in  the  harvest  field.  Their  parents  seem  to  be  quite  willing  they  should 
loaf  around  the  home  or  go  visiting.  Home  cjDnditions  tend  to  discourage  the 
immediate  gainful  use  of  the  academic  and  industrial  teachings  of  the  schools. 
There  is  no  one  whose  business  it  is  to  lead  them  to  paying  jobs.  The  question 
carries  its  own  answer — place  students  in  contact  with  jobs  as  soon  as  they 
leave  school. 

The  only  avenue  of  industry  on  the  average  reservation  open  to  Indians — 
and  this  is  true  at  Pine  Ridge — is  some  branch  of  agriculture,  and  the  makings 
of  a  successful  farmer  are  missing  in  most  Indians.  Many  are  trained  for 
trades  at  schools,  and,  since  they  show  skill  in  this  type  of  work,  they  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  special  training  and  abilities. 

UINTAH  AND  OURAY  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  UTAH 

Commissioner  Scott 

The  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation,  in  northeastern  Utah,  was  visited  by 
Commissioner  Scott  in  October,  1927. 

This  Executive-order  reserve,  originally  containing  some  360,000  acres,  is  the 
home  of  three  bands  of  Northern  Utes.  The  band  of  Uintas  numbers  499,  the 
Uncompahgre  452,  and  the  White  Rivers  245,  making  a  total  population  of  1,176 
for  the  agency. 

This  country  of  the  Uinta  Basin  is  a  dry  region,  and  the  matter  of  irrigation 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  here,  for  without  the  presence  of  irrigating  waters 
agriculture  in  these  parts  is  a  precarious  pursuit.  By  the  act  of  June  21,  1906, 
Congress  appropriated  $600,000,  to  be  reimbursable  from  the  proceeds  of  land 
sales  within  the  reservation.  For  a  time  it  was  thought,  because  of  certain 
provisions  in   the  act,   that  the   State   of   Utah   could   appropriate    the  water 
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rights  of  the  Indians  if  water  was  not  placed  on  the  lands  during  a  period 
of  five  years.  The  Indian  Service  has  made  beneficial  use  of  the  water  rights 
of  the  Indians  and  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws,  but  it 
maintains  the  position,  however,  that  the  State  statutes  of  abandonment  do  not 
apply  to  rights  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

The  Utes  are  allotted  and  have  40,062  acres  under  cultivation  with  281,000 
acres  of  surplus  tribal  grazing  and  timber  lands.  There  are  24,812  acres  of 
allotted  lands  leased  to  white  men  at  an  average  rental  of  $1.25  per  acre  plus 
the  irrigation  charge  of  approximately  75  cents  per  acre.  There  are  77,273 
acres  under  ditch. 

Last  year  there  were  harvested  by  Indians  52,660  bushels  of  wheat,  54,000 
bushels  of  oats,  17,500  bushels  of  corn,  42,000  tons  of  alfalfa  hay,  3,600  tons  of 
clover  hay,  and  1,600,000  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed.  The  Uinta  Basin  raises  a 
large  proportion  of  the  alfalfa  seed  used  in  the  United  States  and  is  the  mosr 
valuable  crop  here. 

The  raising  of  livestock  is  another  major  occupation  of  the  basin.  The 
Indians  own  9,000  sheep,  4.000  cattle,  200  goats,  900  work  and  5,000  range 
horses.  Most  of  the  latter  should  be  gotten  rid  of  at  any  price  that  can  be 
obtained,  for  they  are  an  injury  to  the  range.  More  and  more  the  Utes  are 
taking  to  sheep,  from  which  two  cash  crops  can  be  obtained  in  a  year,  whereas 
it  requires  four  years  to  realize  on  a  steer.  The  care  of  the  sheep,  however, 
must  be  constant,  and  where  there  are  only  a  few  members  in  the  family  to 
take  care  of  them  the  work  is  too  confining  and  meticulous  for  an  Indian. 

The  lease  question  is  an  unsolved  problem  here  as  at  many  other  reservations. 
Too  many  Indians,  instead  of  cultivating  their  land  and  becoming  valuable 
members  of  the  community,  lease  it  for  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  drag 
along  half  starved  without  working,  a  burden  uiM>n  their  more  enterprising 
relatives. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  20  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  100  of  trachoma ; 
also  that  the  trachoma  has  not  been  treated  by  the  Fox  method  since  May, 
1926.  From  this  time  treatment  has  been  given  by  the  silver-nitrate  method 
by  orders  from  Washington.  This  was  a  great  surprise  to  Commissioner  Scott 
for  the  last  he  heard  the  department  was  pushing  the  Fox  method  to  the  utmost. 
Those  cases  seen  after  that  treatment  had  been  made  were  cured  and  the 
friends  of  the  Indian  were  looking  forward  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
trachoma  at  agencies. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  the  agency  it  was  reported  that  there  were  319 
children  of  school  age,  42  attending  public  schools,  98  the  boarding  school,  65 
nonreservation  schools.  The  boarding-school  plant  at  White  Rocks  was  found 
in  good  repair  and  well  provided  but  without  sufficient  room  for  all  its  pupils, 
some  dozen  of  whom  were  forced  to  sleep  two  in  a  bed.  There  is  plenty  of 
land  for  school  use  but  not  enough  is  being  utilized.  The  livestock  lack 
pasture  and  about  15  acres  should  be  laid  down  in  alfalfa  for  hogs  and  cows 
so  as  to  bring  a  large  increase  in  pork  and  milk. 

Altogether  the  condition  of  the  Utes  is  slowly  improving.  Not  all  are  housed 
and  greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  house  them.  They  have  timber  enough, 
as  well  as  teams  to  haul  it  to  the  agency  where  there  is  a  saw  mill  and  it  lacks 
only  the  will  to  furnish  the  necessary  labor  to  house  them  in  comfort.  The 
water  and  land  are  available  for  all  if  properly  utilized — which  it  is  the  province 
of  the  department  to  bring  about.  Rations  are  being  regularly  issued  to  94 
Indians  each  month. 

There  was  a  fund  created  under  the  act  of  April  29,  1874,  amounting  to 
$500,000,  to  be  invested  in  5  per  cent  bonds,  the  interest  to  be  paid  as  annuities. 
This  interest  should  be  used  to  push  the  acquirement  of  sheep  as  fast  as  the 
Indians  show  themselves  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  them. 

KIOWA  INDIAN  AGENCY,  OKLA. 

Commissiouei-  Scorr 

During  November,  1927,  Commissioner  Scott  visited  the  Kiowa  Indian  Agency 
in  southwestern  Oklahoma. 

This  is  the  home  land  of  5,256  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Kiowa-Apache,  Fort  Sill 
Apache,  Caddo,  Wichita,  and  affiliated  tribes.  This  Indian  area  covers  approxi- 
mately 550,000  acres  of  land.  The  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  live  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Washita  River,  some  as  far  south  as' Red  River.  The  other 
tribes  live  north  of  the  Washita.  The  Kiowa  and  Comanche  are  the  most 
populous  tribes  with  over  1,800  individuals  each:  the  population  of  the  com- 
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bined  Caddo,  Wichita,  and  affiliated  bands  is  nearly  1,300;  the  Kiowa- Apache 
nnmber  209  and  the  Fort  Sill  Apache  87. 

All  of  these  tribes  and  bands  were  "  blanket  Indians  "  when  Commissioner 
Scott  first  saw  them  in  1889  and  were  still  in  a  very  primitive  condition.  They 
have  made  astonishing  advance  in  civilization  during  the  intervening  38  years. 
This  is  due,  partly,  to  the  forced  contact  with  white  men  and  the  discipline 
taught  many  during  their  5-year  enlistment  in  Troop  L,  Seventh  Cavalry,  where 
they  received  instruction  of  many  kinds  which  put  them  in  civilization  far 
ahead  of  their  neighbors  who  did  not  have  this  experience. 

General  Scott  was  greatly  struck  by  the  large  number  of  comfortable  dwell- 
ing houses  with  barns,  garages,  and  poultry  houses  shown  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  Indian  settlements.  Many  of  the  houses  had  running  water 
and  electricity,  and  only  one  family  was  reported  as  living  in  a  tent.  Super- 
intendent Buntin,  of  this  agency,  is  fully  aware  that  the  acquisition  of  a  home 
is  a  fundamental  requirement  in  the  progress  of  the  Indian,  and  he  has  brought 
about  great  results  by  his  tact,  firmness,  and  foresight.  Since  his  arrival  in 
1925  his  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  erection  of  228  houses  with  Indian  money 
at  an  average  cost  of  $1,875,  total  $427,000.  Sixty  houses  have  been  rebuilt 
at  an  average  cost  of  $700;  123  new  barns  have  been  erected  besides  garages; 
the  total  cost  of  all  improvements  during  this  period  amounting  to  $736,780. 
These  results  have  been  secured  through  the  complete  confidence  the  super- 
intendent has  been  able  to  inspire  among  his  people  as  well  as  by  his  firmness, 
tact,  and  diplomacy  and  his  unremitting  zeal. 

Besides  the  home  building  several  other  elements  have  contributtxl  to  the 
advancement  of  these  Indians.  One  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  another  is  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  the  growing  of  cotton.  This  crop  lends 
itself  to  the  nature  of  the  Indian  who  sees  in  it  remuneration  for  his  efforts 
and  industry.  The  Indian  picks  most  of  his  own  cotton  and  is  sought  for  by 
white  men,  who  consider  him  the  best  cotton  picker  in  the  market. 

Approximately  1,120  heads  of  families  cultivate  on  an  average  40  acres  of 
land  each.  They  raised  about  $400,000  worth  of  produce  last  year.  The 
average  family  income  from  all  sources  amounted  to  about  $1,200.  Some  of 
the  Indian  farmers  cultivated  from  35  to  100  acres  of  cotton,  realizing  from 
$1,200  to  $3,500  from  the  crop.  The  Washita  Valley  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
West,  the  soil  is  immensely  rich  and  the  climate  mild  and  moist  enough  to 
raise  fine  crops  of  kaffir  corn  and  cotton,  but  dry  enough  to  discourage  the 
boll  weevil.  The  land  has  been  allotted  to  Indians  or  else  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  white  men.  The  two  races  live  intermixed  in  great  harmony  and 
the  amount  of  crime  among  them  is  unusually  small. 

The  school  facilities  on  this  reservation  appear  to  be  ample.  The  three 
Government  boarding  schools  maintain  a  high  average  attendance.  The  Ana- 
darko  school  has  a  capacity  of  125,  Fort  Sill  school  160,  and  the  Riverside 
school  160.  There  are  mission  schools  in  addition  to  these  institutions.  The 
agency  records  show  there  are  1,732  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  IS 
years  and  1,539  are  actually  attending  school.  The  public  schools  enrolled 
949,  and  of  these  731  had  their  tuition  paid  by  the  Indian  Service.  These 
Indian  children  are  welcomed  among  the  public  schools  of  the  whites.  They 
are  doing  well,  and  the  system  of  coeducation  of  Indian  and  white  children  is 
amalgamating  the  interests  of  the  two  races  to  their  mutual  good. 

The  two  major  scourges  of  the  Indian  race  are  tuberculosis  and  trachoma. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  agency,  or  525  persons,  is  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  in  some  form ;  and  of  the  1,330  examinations  made  for  trachoma 
279  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  that  eye  disease.  Trachoma  is  being 
treated  casually  in  different  ways  here.  A  few  Indians  have  secured  the 
services  of  eye  specialists  elsewhere  and  have  paid  their  own  bills.  The  in- 
tensive effort  by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  eradicate  the  eye  disease  by  the  Fox 
method,  which  yielded  such  valuable  results  at  Blackfeet,  seems  now  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  bureau  which  has  gone  back  to  the  former  eye  treatment  by 
which  the  disease  was  constantly  gaining.  This  removes  the  hope  of  the 
friends  of  the  Indian  that  the  disease  would  be  eradicated. 

Some  of  those  Indians  Mho  have  received  treatment  on  the  outside  have  been 
greatly  victimized.  All  adults  and  the  children  of  school  age  at  the  agency  not 
immune  from  smallpox  have  been  vaccinated.  There  are  two  physicians  here, 
one  at  the  hospital  at  Lawton  and  one  at  the  agency  headquarters ^at  Anadarko. 
Commissioner  Scott  said  that,  with  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  district 
superintendents  in  the  field  service  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  he  had  hoped  there 
would  be  inaugurated  a  policy  of  decentralization  by  which  many  nonimportant 
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details  of  administration  would  be  handled  at  the  agencies  rather  than  in 
Washington.  This,  he  reported,  had  not  been  brought  about  and  the  centrali- 
zation of  authority  at  Washington  was  still  in  effect— a  system  requiring  costly 
and  unnecessary  'correspondence,  destroying  initiative,  and  consuming  much 
valuable  time  both  in  the  field  and  at  Washington. 

CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHO  INDIAN  RESERVATION.  OKLA. 

Commissioner  Scott 

During  November,  1927,  Commissioner  Scott  visited  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  Reservation  located  in  the  central  part  of  western  Oklahoma. 

At  the  time  of  this  visit  the  Cheyenne  Indians  numl>ered  1.835  and  the 
Arapaho  820.  making  a  total  population  for  the  agency  of  2,635.  The  original 
land  area  was  approximately  550,000,  but  it  has  been  reduced  to  189.837  acres, 
all  allotted. 

The  affairs  of  the  Cantonment  and  Seger  Agencies  have  recently  been  con- 
solidated at  Concho.  This  appears  to  be  a  backward  step  to  General  Scott,  for 
the  time  of  the  superintendent  at  Concho  was  more  than  filled  before  the 
change  was  made,  and  the  interests  of  the  Indians  in  the  far-away  districts 
of  Cantonment  and  Segers  Colony  seem  bound  to  suffer. 

The  superintendent  showed  a  number  of  good  Indian  homes  and  reported 
that  754  families  are  well  housed  while  158  are  without  permanent  homes, 
living  in  tents  and  other  temporary  structures  because  of  '*  no  resources  to 
build  •homes."  This  seems  strange,  for  here  are  good  crops  of  cotton,  vegetables, 
kaflir  corn,  and  wheat :  the  land  is  valuable  and  the  sales  of  heirship  allotments 
ought  to  provide  enough  money  to  put  every  family  in  a  permanent  home,  if 
the  money  is  not  frittered  away  for  automobiles  and  other  nonessentials. 

Of  the  189,837  acres  of  these  Indians.  85,000  acres  are  cultivated  by  them  and 
150.190  are  leased  for  farming  and  grazing.  The  Indians'  principal  crops  are 
cotton,  wheat,  oats,  and  corn,  and  they  own  212  cattle  and  over  1,800  work 
horses.  About  40  of  the  allottees  are  self-supporting,  as  their  entire  income 
depends  upon  individual  efforts.  There  are  321  who  might  be  classed  as 
partially  self-supporting,  for  they  do  some  work  and  have  incomes  from  the 
leading  of  their  surplus  acres. 

This  leasing  of  land  for  a  small  sum  is  a  great  evil  here  as  it  is  elsewhere 
in  the  Indian  country,  since  it  permits  a  family  to  drag  along  without  vrork 
in  a  shiftless  way  with  a  bare  subsistence,  little  short  of  starvation.  No  way 
has  yet  been  devised,  however,  to  prevent  it.  except  through  the  successful 
operation  of  the  5-year  industrial  program,  which  is  taking  hold  at  this  agency. 

There  are  703  children  of  school  age  here.  The  Cheyenne  Jind  Arapaho 
boarding  school  has  a  capacity  of  240  and  the  one  at  Seger  120.  There  is  some 
apprehnnsion  as  to  the  future  of  the  latter  school.  It  needs  repairs  and  serves 
a  large  number  of  Indians  in  the  upp'^r  Wnshita  and  Canadian  Rivers.  It 
shonlfl  be  fostered.  Both  schools  are  crowded  and  ai'e  maintained  as  well 
as  funds  will  permit.  The  Indian  children  are  welcomed  in  the  public  schools, 
and  over  300  attend.  It  is  reported  that  they  do  not  go  regularly,  and  the  home 
conditions  of  some  are  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

General  Scott  has  watched  the  progress  of  the  Indians  of  this  jurisdiction 
since  1889  with  ,deep  interest.  They  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  service 
in  the  Army  as  did  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  of  the  next  agency  to 
the  south  and  their  condition  of  comparative  backwardness  shows  it.  Never- 
theless, they  have  made  great  progress  since  1889.  The  diffei'ence  is  quite 
marked,  however,  between  the  Indians  of  the  two  agencies,  all  of  whom  came 
off  the  warpath  at  approximately  the  same  time. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES,  OKLAHOMA 

Chairman   Eliot 

During  June.  1928.  five  of  the  seven  tribal  schools  among  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  eastern  Oklahoma  were  visited  by  Chairman  Eliot. 

The  Euchee,  Eufaula,  Sequoyah,  and  Mekusukey  schools  and  the  Jones 
Academy,  besides  the  Bacone  University  at  Muskogee,  which  is  maintained  by 
the  Nothern  Baptist  Convention,  were  visited  while  in  the  State.  Following 
are  certain  comments  and  recommendations  respecting  the  tribal  schools : 

Euchee,  a  Creek  boarding  school  for  boys  at  Sapulpa,  has  a  capacity  for  120 
scholars.  The  boys  attending  are  mostly  from  full-blood  families  living  in  the 
back  country  where  public  schools  are  remote.     The  school  is  now  supported 
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by  Congressional  appropriations.  The  plant  is  in  need  of  a  number  of  things, 
the  interiors  of  the  buildings  need  general  repairs,  employees'  quarters  should 
be  improved,  new  mattresses  should  be  obtained  for  the  dormitories,  more  land 
for  the  farm  should  be  purchased,  and  a  larger  dairy  herd  acquired. 

The  Eufaula  School,  a  boarding  school  for  Creek  girls,  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Eufaula  and  has  the  advantage  of  city  facilities.  The  school  is 
overcrowded,  having  a  capacity  for  110  and  enrolling  as  high  as  154  last  year. 
More  teachers  are  needed  here  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the  children.  A 
new  building  to  serve  as  a  dining  hall  and  kitchen  should  be  built  and  the  space 
in  the  main  building  then  converted  into  a  social  parlor  and  recreation  room. 
A  great  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  would  be  made  by  the 
construction  of  a  terrace  wall  to  replace  the  old  fence  and  thereby  preventing 
the  washing  away  of  the  hillside  after  heavy  rains. 

The  Sequoyah  Orphan  Training  School  at  Tahlequah,  primarily  established 
and  maintained  for  Cherokee  children,  has  a  beautiful  situation  in  a  rolling 
country,  well  wooded  and  watered.  It  has  a  capacity  for  300  boys  and  girls. 
The  newer  buildings  are  admirably  devised  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
approaches,  the  school  presents  an  attractive  appearance.  A  combined  power 
house,  central  heating  plant,  and  laundry  is  needed  here.  It  is  planned  to  erect 
a  new  cottage  for  the  superintendent  and  convert  the  old  building  into  a  domes- 
tic-science cottage.  Two  more  cottages  should  be  built  to  assist  in  improving 
the  quarters  for  employees. 

Mekusukey  is  a  boarding  school  for  Seminole  boys  and  girls.  The  building 
is  an  old  3-story  structure,  a  fire  trap,  and  in  a  shabby  and  dilapidate^  con- 
dition. The  dining  room  and  kitchen  are  in  the  basement— dark,  inconvenient, 
without  any  decent  equipment.  Boys  and  girls  occupy  dormitories  on  the  same 
floor  and  at  opposite  ends  of  the  same  corridor.  This  plant  should  be  aban- 
doned and  no  attempt  made  to  reopen  it  next  fall— that  is,  the  fall  of  1928. 

The  school  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  oil  field  and  hundreds  of  derricks  are 
visible  from  the  school  windows.  It  was  reported  when  visiting  the  place  that 
over  25  wells  would  be  drilled  on  the  school  property  of  300  acres  during  the 
summer.  This  obviously  makes  the  reopening  of  the  school  in  the  old  quarters 
impossible,  and  at  the  same  time  it  probably  makes  possible  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  property  and  the  building  of  a  modern,  well-equipped  school.  No 
effort  should  be  spared  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  any.  money  obtained  from 
the  oil  leases  in  per  capita  payments  to  the  members  of  the  Seminole  Nation ; 
the  expected  oil  royalties  should  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 

The  Jones  Academy  at  Hartshorne,  a  boarding  school  for  boys  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  has  an  admirable  location.  The  Choctaw  funds,  which  are  used  to 
support  this  institution,  are  still  suflicient  and  the  improvements  needed  to 
make  this  school  really  adequate  ought  to  be  made  at  once.  There  should 
be  a  combined  gymnasium  and  auditorium  building  erected  here  similar  to  the 
one  at  Euchee,  and  when  this  is  done  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  in  the  main 
building  should  be  moved  upstairs  out  of  the  basement.  The  heating  plant 
should  be  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency;  an  employees'  club  building, 
a  new  carpenter  shop,  new  engineer's  cottage,  all  should  be  erected  in  addition 
to  a  cottage  for  the  superintendent  which'  is  already  planned.  The  teaching 
staff  should  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  another  grade  teacher  and  one  to 
instruct  in  trade  or  vocation  work.  General  repairs  are  also  required  through- 
out the  whole  school  plant.  ' 

Looking  into  the  history  of  the  schools  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  we 
find  that  they  were  apparently  making  good  progress  when  the  Civil  War 
practically  destroyed  all  educational  endeavor.  In  the  years  1870  to  1890  the 
churches  which  had  been  maintaining  missionary  activities  in  the  Indian 
Territory  undertook  the  task  of  school  rehabilitation  and  a  number  of  school 
buildings  were  constructed,  opened,  and  operated.  Later,  most  of  the  tribal 
schools  which  had  been  maintained  under  cooperative  agreement  between  the 
tribes  and  the  churches  were  taken  over  entirely  by  the  tribal  authorities.  The 
provisions  of  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  Curtis  Act  of  June  28,  1898,  were 
construed  as  conferring  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority  to  assume 
charge  of  the  several  schools  and  orphan  asylum  to  insure  better  management 
and  more  economical  administration  of  these  institutions.  The  Seminole  Nation 
was  exempted.  By  the  act  of  April  26,  1906,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
assumed  control  and  direction  of  the  schools  and  the  act  limited  the  amount  that 
could  be  spent  in  any  one  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  to  the  total 
expenditures  made  from  the  tribal  funds  during  the  fiscal  year  1905.  Since 
then,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  decreased  so  that 
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the  Indian  Bureau  has  found  it  impossible  to  adequately  operate  and  maintain 
the  schools  with  such  restricted  appropriations. 

Since  the  Interior  Department  took  over  the  management  of  the  tribal 
schools  there  has  been  a  steady  loss  in  their  number.  The  deplorable  story  of 
the  discontinuance  of  so  many  of  the  tribal  schools  is  supplemented  now  by  an 
administration  of  the  existing  schools  which  is  ineffective  because  it  is  so 
parsimonious.  The  surviving  schools  are  starved  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
teachers,  in  essential  equipment,  in  adequate  buildings,  in  sufficient  and  sensible 
diet  for  the  children,  and,  most  of  all,  in  decent  living  quarters  and  sufficient 
pay  for  teachers  and  employees.  Because  of  inadequate  appropriations  the 
schools  are  compelled  to  carry  on  with  a  personnel  insufficient  in  number  and 
too  often  not  possessed  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  should  be  increased. 
More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  Aocational  training  and  better  facilities  for 
giving  such  instruction  are  Jieeded.  An  adequate  follow-up  system  to  find 
suitable  employment  for  the  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  is  also  necessary. 
Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  Indian  pupils  who  wish  to  carry  on  their 
studies  beyond  the  eighth  grade  instruction  now  offered  in  these  schools. 

NEW  YORK  INDIANS 

Commissioner   Seymour 

The  Cattaraugus,  Allegany,  Tonawanda,  and  Tuscarora  Indian  Reservations 
in  western  New  York  were  visited  by  Commissioner  Seymour  in  June,  1928. 
The  first  three  reserves  listed  are  for  Seneca  Indians,  and  upon  the  largest, 
the  Cattaraugus,  a  group  of  Cayuga  are  also  domiciled  with  the  Seneca. 

The  anomalous  situation  of  these  Indians  has  long  been  a  matter  of  per- 
plexed consideration.  The  measure  of  responsibility  of  either  the  Federal 
Government  or  New  York  State  for  their  conduct  and  development  has  never 
been  determined.  They  exist  in  a  sort  of  twilight  zone  whose  obscurity  is 
welcomed  by  those  who  like  darkness  rather  than  light. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  accepted  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
the  tribes  within  its  borders.  District  schools  are  maintained  on  the  various 
reservations.  The  teachers,  sometimes  white,  sometimes  Indian,  are  appointed 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  rural  schools  of  New  York.  Indian  children 
are  admitted  to  the  public  high  schools  and  are  received  as  equals.  They  are 
practically  without  language  handicap,  for  only  the  elders  and  a  few  of  the 
more  backward  keep  alive  the  native  language  in  daily  conversation,  and  there 
are  none  who  do  not  use  English.  The  State  has  extended  its  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws  to  its  Indian  wards  and  a  small  fine  for  noncompliance 
has  made  it  effective.  • 

For  orphaned  and  needy  children  there  is  the  Thomas  Indian  School,  situated 
on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.  Here  200  children,  drawn  from  all  reserva- 
tions of  the  New  York  Indians,  are  maintained  by  the  State  and  educated  through 
the  eighth  grade. 

Adjoining  the  Allegany  Reservation  is  a  boarding  school  maintained  by  the 
Friends  for  about  50  Indian  children,  carrying  them  through  the  eighth  grade. 

In  the  matter  of  court  procedure  the  position  of  the  New  York  Indian  is 
most  confused.  By  United  States  statute  the  Federal  courts  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  major  crimes ;  the  local  reservation  courts,  so-called,  are 
supposed  to  hate  jurisdiction  over  such  minor  offenses  as  would  come  under 
the  purview  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  Indians  of  the  State  are  much 
given  to  litigation,  and  there  are  lawyers  from  cities  round  about  w^ho  grow 
prosperous  on  suits  that  are  brought  and  on  the  defense  of  Indians  for  actions 
in  which  a  white  man  would  have  no  just  defense.  An  Indian  will  be  brought 
before  a  State  court  and  the  plea  that  he  is  a  ward  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  bring  his  release.  The  same  matter  will  be  brought  before  a  Federal 
court,  and  the  same  lawyer  will  plead  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  Indian  tribe 
only,  and  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  Nation.  The  Indian  thus  escapes 
responsibility  on  both  sides.  There  are,  indeed,  vast  potentialities  for  evil  in 
this  situation.  In  his  long  contact  with  the  white  man's  civilization  the 
Indian  has  adopted  many  ways  and  customs  without  requiring  legal  sanction, 
so  that  his  conduct  is  in  general  far  better  than  the  law  demands  of  him. 
But  this  very  fact  makes  it  the  more  imperative  that  the  law-abiding  Indian 
should  be  protected  against  the  minority  who  take  advantage  of  their  freedom 
from  restriction. 
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The  question  of  citizenship  is  a  vexed  one.  and  the  act  of  June  2,  1924,  is 
variously  received.  If  the  Indians  are  correct  in  their  contention  that  the 
tribes  of  New  York  are  separate  nations,  it  may  easily  be  argued  that  this  act 
does  not  apply  and  has  not  made  the  New  York  Indians  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Many  do  so  argue.  Just  what  change  citizenship  would  bring  to  them 
is  another  question.  Citizenship  does  not  in  itself  confer  the  right  of  suffrage. 
There  seem  to  be  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  who  would  prefer  to  be 
voters,  and  a  considerable  body  who  are  quite  vociferously  opiwsed  to  becoming 
members  of  the  body  politic  to  any  greater  extent  than  at  present.  Too  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  this  question.  Whether  these  i>eople  became  citi- 
zens in  1924,  or  have  been  citizens  since  the  treaty  of  1794,  or  have  not  yet 
become  citizens,  is  purely  an  academic  question  so  far  as  their  right  to  vote 
in  New  York  is  concerned. 

Any  legislation  designed  to  aid  in  untying  the  legal  knots  wound  about  the 
New  York  Indians  should,  of  course,  be  based  on  a  complete  and  thorough  study 
of  previous  laws,  treaties,  and  decisions,  going  back  to  colonial  times  and 
reaching  out  to  all  the  different  aspects  of  the  situation.  It  would  not  be  an 
easy  undertaking.  Probably  it  would  assume  a  size  that  might  be  judged  out 
of  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  and  amount  of  land  involved.  Perhaps 
this  disparity  has  been  the  reason  for  the  long  neglect  of  the  situation.  Never- 
theless it  is  something  that  obviously  should  be  done,  and  done  on  a  basis  of 
thorough  study  and  comprehension. 

The  one  great  feature  which  makes  the  Indian  of  this  State  different  from 
the  "  western  Indians  "  is  that  he  has  always  earned  his  own  living  and  always 
has  expected  to  do  so.  Small  payments  from  treaty  moneys,  rentals,  and  royal- 
ties scarcely  afford  means  for  an  interruption.  He  is  surrounded  by  white  indus- 
trial communities,  and  his  opportunities  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
offered  the  white  man.  Consequently,  the  Indian  is  to  be  found  in  employment 
in  cities  anywhere  in  western  New  York,  and  the  visitor  has  the  unusual  exixiri- 
ence  of  conversing  with  Indians  who  consider  work  the  normal  state  of  man- 
kind and  self-support  a  thing  to  be  expected.  Industrial  conditions  vary  consid- 
erably from  one  reserve  to  another,  but  in  all  agriculture  is  on  the  decline 
and  the  areas  of  idle  land  are  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

ZUNI  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  N.  MEX. 

Commissioner   Walcott 

During  June,  1928,  the  reservation  of  the  Zuni  Pueblo  Indians  in  western 
New  Mexico  was  visited  by  Commissioner  Walcott. 

The  1,800  Zuni  Indians  reside  on  an  arid  reserve  of  288,040  acres  and  have 
supported  themselves  for  many  years  by  some  stock  raising  and  iiTigated  farms 
along  the  Zuni  River.  In  recent  years  the  Governnlent  has  built  a  large 
reservoir  at  Blackrock,  which  permits  the  irrigation  of  about  5,000  acres  of  land. 

Zuni  pueblo,  the  main  village  of  the  tribe,  is  dirty  and  unattractive  and 
specially  overcrowded  in  the  winter  season,  when  all  the  Indian  farmers  come 
into  town  to  reside  until  spring.  With  day  schools  in  the  outlying  villages, 
the  Indians  might  be  induced  to  remain  in  the  country,  where  the  surroundings 
are  better  and  dairy  animals  and  poultry  can  be  kept.  The  cemetery  in  the 
middle  of  the  pueblo  is  a  menace  to  health ;  the  interments  are  in  very  shallow- 
graves  and  all  the  drainage  from  the  area  is  into  the  river  where  the  Indians 
obtain  their  water  supply. 

The  report  suggests  that  tlie  large  d;iy  school  at  Zuni  village  be  operated  as  a 
health  center.  The  present  school  buildings  could  be  changed  into  a  general 
hospital  and  the  few  remaining  children  could  attend  the  two  mission  schools 
located  near  by.  The  sanitarium  school  at  Blackrock,  with  accommodations 
for  80  children,  takes  care  of  a  sufficient  number  of  young  Indians  to  make  a 
relatively  small  attendance  at  the  day  and  mission  schools. 

The  Blackboard  sanitarium  needs  an  X-ray  machine  to  assist  in  detecting 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  its  early  stages,  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  a  cure.  This  is  of  great  importance  here,  where  it  is 
claimed  65  per  cent  of  the  population  is  infected.  Another  need  here  is  the 
construction  of  a  silo,  so  that  the  dairy  herd  can  be  fed  to  produce  milk  in 
sufficient  quantity  during  the  winter  months.  An  adequate  milk  supply  is  an 
important  matter  in  an  institution  of  this  kind. 

In  addition  the  hospital  at  Blackrock  needs  a  thorough  painting  throughout 
and  more  light  should  be  provided  for  the  basement  rooms.  The  clubhouse  is 
old  and  in  need  of  repairs.     It  should  have  the  stoves  removed  and   steam 
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heat  installed,  there  being  ajnple  steam  in  the  present  plant  to  heat  the  house. 
It  is  an  old  building,  and  while  there  are  two  baths  and  toilets  there  are  no 
wash  basins.  These  should  be  installed.  In  fact,  attractive,  clean  rooms 
should  be  provided  and  the  old  broken  chairs  and  other  dilapidated  furniture 
should  be  varnished  and,  where  necessary,  new  chairs  should  be  provided  to 
replace  the  broken  ones.  The  morale  of  the  workers  would  be  much  improved 
with  comfortable  living  conditions  and  better  work  would  be  the  result.  The 
isolated  position  of  most  of  the  reservation  schools  is  a  handica]>  in  itself,  but 
much  can  be  done  to  help. 

The  superintendent  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  with  the  means  at  his 
disposal  to  improve  conditions.  There  is  a  trained  health  nurse  in  this  juris- 
diction in  addition  to  the  nurse  in  the  hospital,  but  the  hospital  should  have  a 
person  of  all  work  to  keep  the  premises  clean,  as  the  nurses  have  not  the 
time  for  the  heavy  work  necessary. 

HAVASUPAI  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  ARIZ, 

Assistant  Secretary  Hendersox 

In  November,  1927,  the  small  Indian  agency  of  the  Havasupai  Indians  in 
northern  Arizona  and  just  south  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Henderson. 

The  home  of  this  small  tribe,  numbering  only  186,  is  in  a  deep  rocky 
canyon  through  which  flows  the  beautiful  Havasu  River,  The  Indians  main- 
tain themselves  on  a  small  irrigated  area  of  a  few  hundred  acres  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  raising  fruit,  vegetables,  and  some  grain.  They  are  also 
engaged  in  basket  making,  tanning,  stock  raising,  and  some  miscellaneous  labor 
about  Grand  Canyon, 

The  dwellings  of  these  people  are  mostly  built  of  poles  and  brush.  Often  two 
or  more  huts  are  grouped  together  in  order  to  furnish  room  for  all  the  members 
of  the  family  and  to  store  the  household  effects.  Usually  they  are  too  crowded 
and  dirty  to  insure  comfort  and  proper  sanitary  conditions.  The  interiors 
of  most  of  these  homes  are  not  inviting.  The  floors  are  of  dirt,  the  bedding 
and  food  supplies  are  scattered  about  in  much  confusion.  With  the  exception 
of  a  couple  of  families  who  own  beds,  these  Indians  sleep  on  the  ground  either 
in  blankets  or  small,  thin  mattresses.  Cooking  is  done  over  a  wood-burning 
stove  or  on  an  open  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  smoke  escaping  from  a 
hole  in  the  roof. 

Some  years  ago  the  Government  built  about  eighteen  2-room  wooden  houses 
in  the  canyon  in  order  to  improve  liN'ing  conditions,  but  the  Havasupai  families 
preferred  their  old  wickiups  or  hogans  for  dwelling  purposes.  Only  about  three 
of  the  houses  are  used  for  living  quarters  and  the  rest  are  used  to  store  food 
and  miscellaneous  supplies  of  tlie  families  living  in  small  huts  next  door. 

The  Indian  farms  are  mere  patches  of  an  acre  or  two  and  most  of  the 
cultivating  is  done  with  a  hoe.  Peaches,  apples,  figs,  melons,  corn,  and  com- 
mon varieties  of  garden  vegetables  are  the  products  generally  raised.  Rock 
dams  built  in  the  river  divert  enough  water  to  irrigate  the  farm  lands.  Great 
floods  which  rush  doA\Ti  this  narrow  gorge  following  heavy  rains  destroy  the 
Indian-made  dams  now  and  then.  A  flood  in  August.  1926,  tore  away  the  dams 
and  as  a  result  the  Indian  Bureau  took  steps  to  erect  a  dam  of  concrete  which 
Avould  not  be  ruined  by  every  freshet.  Delay  has  been  experienced  in  starting 
construction  on  this  proposed  dam.  The  material  has  been  hauled  into  the 
canyon  and  the  Indians  have  promised  to  furnish  all  the  labor  necessary. 

During  the  scholastic  year  1926-27  there  were  62  children  of  school  age 
in  the  tribe  and  only  3  were  out  of  school.  All  of  the  Indians  of  the  canyon 
are  concentrated  in  a  small  area  making  day-school  attendance  practicable.  A 
day  school  with  a  rated  capacity  of  35  pupils  is  operated  here.  The  attendance 
is  small,  however,  because  about  50  children  are  sent  away  to  nonreservation 
schools.  The  flrst  three  grades  are  taught  at  this  place  and  a  noon-day  lunch 
is  served  the  small  pupils  during  the  school-year.  The  quarters  of  the  teacher 
are  too  small  and  should  be  enlarged,  an  urgent  need  here  on  the  account  of 
keeping  good  employees  in  such  an  isolated  location. 

Living  as  they  do,  health  conditions  among  the  Havasupai  are  not  good. 
They  are  so  crowded  together  in  their  huts  it  is  not  surprising  that  com- 
municable diseases  spread  with  great  ease.  Tuberculosis  is  prevalent  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  as  high  as  three-fourths  of  the  tribe  is  syphilitic.  At 
the  time  of  the  visit  a  hospital  was  in  course  of  construction.  This  will  meet 
a  great  need  at  this  remote  station. 
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Havasupai  is  the  smallest  separate  agency  in  the  Indian  Service,  but  its 
wonderful  scenery  and  unique  characteristics  as  a  habitation  of  man  rank 
it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  West.  This  deep,  narrow  gorge 
is  a  wonderland  of  nature,  beautiful  and  awe-inspiring.  A  visitor  here  nearly 
40  years  ago  aptly  wrote,  "  Nowhere  in  the  world  has  nature  been  more  lavish 
in  her  demonstrations  of  power  and  exquisite  beauty."  The  small,  conservative, 
and  rather  primitive  tribe  living  here  is  much  attached  to  its  home  and  is 
adverse  to  moving  out  where  it  might  come  into  closer  contact  with  the  outside 
world  and  thereby  make  greater  progress  in  acquiring  civilized  habits  of  life. 

TRUXTON  CANYON  INDIAN  AGENCY,  ARIZ. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henderson 

The  Truxton  Canyon  Indian  School  and  the  Walapai  Indian  Reservation  in 
northwestern  Arizona  were  visited  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  November,  1927. 

The  Truxton  Canyon  boarding  school,  located  several  miles  south  of  the 
reservation,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  agency.  This  institution  has  a  rated 
capacity  of  225  and.  besides  the  Walapai  children  nearby,  takes  pupils  from  the 
Navajo,  Hopi,  Papago,  and  Havasupai  Tribes  living  in  Arizona.  Recent  im- 
provements to  the  plant  have  put  it  in  adequate  condition  and  it  has  become 
one  of  the  important  units  for  the  education  of  young  Indians  living  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Walapai  Indians,  numbering  somewhat  over  400  individuals,  live  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  small  towns  along  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  from  Seligman 
on  the  east  to  Kingman  and  Chloride  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  nearly  100 
miles.  The  large  Walapai  Reservation  of  730,880  acres  is  a  rough,  arid 
territory  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  This 
land  is  only  suitable  for  stock  raising  on  a  large  scale  and  very  few  Indians 
have  ever  lived  on  this  tract,  which  was  created  for  them  by  an  Executive 
order  in  1883. 

Most  of  the  t^'ibe  are  squatters,  living  in  ugly,  dilapidated  shacks  built  of 
old  lumber,  railroad  ties,  sheet  iron  and  any  other  material  that  may  be 
picked  up  around  the  five  or  six  small  towns  where  they  have  been  congre- 
gated for  many  years.  There  has  been  a  little  improvement  recently  in 
some  of  their  dwellings,  but  the  average  Indian  home  is  usually  dirty,  poorly 
ventilated,  and  lacking  proper  furniture  and  household  equipment. 

The  Walapais  make  their  living  chiefly  at  odd  jobs  and  most  are  adverse 
to  continuous  labor.  They  like  to  go  off  in  the  hills  with  their  wagons  and 
cut  wood  and  haul  it  to  the  towns  for  sale.  Miscellaneous  labor  is  per- 
formed about  the  towns,  mines,  and  the  few  ranches  of  the  country.  The 
railroad  would  be  glad  to  recruit  them  as  section  hands,  but  the  Indian 
refuses  to  work  regularly  and  will  not  move  very  far  from  his  present 
habitat.  Some  of  the  younger  and  better  educated  women  who  are  more 
cleanly  than  the  average  are  employed  as  domestics  in  the  hom^s  of  the 
whites.  Principally  because  of  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor  the  Indians 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  their  nondescript  camps  on  the  edges  of  town, 
otherwise  the  whites  undoubtedly  would  have  forced  these  unprepossessing 
squatters  away  from  the  neighborhood. 

The  family  income  is  supplemented  by  the  sale  of  native  baskets  of  woven 
fiber  and  quantities  of  piiion  nuts.  The  Indian  women  are  skillful  at  bas- 
ketry and  a  fair  income  is  derived  from  this  work.  Piiion  nuts,  which  are 
often  obtained  in  large  amounts,  are  traded  to  merchants  at  30  to  40  cents 
a  pound.  A  year  ago  native  industries  were  estimated  to  bring  in  a  revenue 
of  over  $12,000. 

As  long  as  the  tribe  continues  its  present  habits  there  certainly  will  not  be 
any  great  improvement.  It  now  lives  much  as  it  did  20  or  30  years  ago,  and 
will  probably  exist  in  the  same  way  for  years  to  come  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  bring  about  a  betterment  of  economic  conditions  and  a  stimulation  of 
greater  interest  in  improved  housing  and  morals.  It  is  useless  to  force  these 
people  on  their  barren  reservation,  and,  if  the  local  authorities  in  Arizona  will 
do  nothing,  it  seems  incumbent  upon  the  Indian  Bureau  to  arrange  some  colony 
system  for  them  near  the  towns  where  they  can  make  a  livelihood.  Land  could 
be  purchased  very  cheaply ;  small  houses  of  a  few  rooms  provided  with  running 
water  would  not  be  very  expensive.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  some  one  to  see 
that  they  conform  more  strictly  to  the  laws  and  try  to  create  more  interest  in 
steady  work. 
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A  tribal  herd  of  approximately  7,500  head  is  grazed  on  the  southern  and 
western  districts  of  the  Walapai  Reservation.  An  annual  income  of  $10,000  is 
derived  from  a  grazing  permit  for  5,000  cattle  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Indian 
lands.  The  tribal  cattle  business  seems  to  be  a  profitable  one,  and  the  stock  is 
of  such  high  grade  that  it  brings  top  prices  for  range  cattle  in  Arizona.  The 
gross  income  from  cattle  sales  often  runs  from  $90,000  to  $100,000  a  year. 

In  such  an  arid  country  the  grazing  of  any  considerable  number  of  stock  has 
been  made  possible  by  constructing  storage  reservoirs  or  tanks  in  selected  loca- 
tions to  receive  the  flow  of  water  following  the  few  rains  that  occur  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  With  good  supplies  of  stock  water  available,  large 
areas  have  been  opened  up  for  grazing  that  otherwise  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely useless.  Approximately  $60,000  has  been  spent  by  the  Indian  agency  in 
building  these  reservoirs  on  the  reserve. 

Individual  Indians,  most  all  nonresidents,  have  been  issued  small  herds  from 
the  tribal  stock.  The  earnings  from  these  issues  are  turned  back  to  the  account 
of  the  tribal  herd  from  year  to  year  until  the  Indian  has  completed  the  purchase 
of  his  cattle.  Some  of  the  Walapai  who  have  cattle  running  with  the  tribal 
stock  never  see  them  and  only  go  to  the  agency  with  requests  for  part  of  their 
earnings  following  one  of  the  cattle  sales.  Raising  cattle  on  a  great  range 
requires  only  a  few  men,  and  to  keep  this  group  of  town  people  interested  in 
a  herd  some  distance  from  most  of  their  homes  is  a  rather  diflBcult  matter. 

The  profits  made  by  the  cattle  on  the  reservation  have  assisted  many  of  these 
Indians  when  in  dire  need  and  the  use  of  some  of  these  funds  may  make  it 
possible  to  acquire  small  tracts  of  land  and  build  some  sanitary  and  comfortable 
homes  on  the  outskirts  of  the  towns  where  they  now  live. 

COLORADO  RIVER  INDIAN  AGENCY  AND  FORT  MO  J  AVE  SCHOOL,  ARIZ. 

Assistant  Secretary  Hexdersox 

During  the  latter  part  of  November,  1927,  Mr.  Henderson  visited  the  Colorado 
River  Indian  Reservation  and  the  Fort  Mojave  nonreservation  boarding  school 
located  on  the  Colorado  River  in  western  Arizona  and  also  the  Mojave  Indians 
residing  in  Needles,  Calif. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Colorado  River  agency  has  charge  of  1,145  Mojave 
and  Chemehuevi  Indians,  ovier  500  of  whom  live  on  the  reservation  at  Parker. 
The  reserve  covers  an  area  of  240,699  acres,  and  nearly  60  per  cent  of  it  is 
bottom  land  along  the  river. 

In  this  hot,  dry  country  agriculture  is  only  possible  through  irrigation.  In 
the  early  days  the  Mojave  Indians  supported  themselves  by  raising  small  crops 
on  the  lowlands  following  the  periodic  overflows  of  the  Colorado.  Now  large 
pumps  take  water  from  the  river  to  irrigate  about  6,000  acres,  a  strip  of  land 
approximately  13  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide  in  the  northern  end  of  the  reserva- 
tion. About  2,000  acres  within  this  area  are  not  used  and  around  800  acres 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  ditches  are  waterlogged.  This  low,  sandy  area,  50  to 
100  feet  below  the  level  of  the  great  plain  which  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the 
reservation,  has  been  allotted  in  10-acre  tracts  to  748  Indians.  South  of  the 
allotted  area  35,000  acres  of  the  river  bottom  lands  are  leased  to  white  men  for 
cattle  raising. 

About  400  resident  Mojaves  and  130  Chemehuevis  and  about  an  equal  number 
of  white  lessees  and  cotton  pickers  carry  on  the  farming  on  the  reservation. 
Cotton  is  the  principal  crop ;  alfalfa  and  maize  are  the  other  leading  products. 
A  medium  length  staple  cotton,  called  "  acala,"  is  raised  here,  and  it  is  reported 
to  bring  in  several  cents  more  per  pound  than  short  staple  cotton.  The  Indian 
farmer  can  take  care  of  about  20  acres  advantageously.  When  he  tries  to 
plant  40  to  60  acres  he  usually  makes  a  failure  of  it.  Because  of  his  less  effi- 
cient methods  the  Indian  produces  less  cotton  to  the  acre  than  the  white  man  or 
Mexican.  During  years  of  good  prices  an  Indian  family  can  make  a  substantial 
income  on  its  cotton  crop,  aided  by  their  sales  of  alfalfa  and  maize. 

The  Indians  of  this  reserve  are  still  a  rather  primitive  people.  They  live 
in  huts  of  adobe  or  small  two  or  three  room  frame  structures  built  with 
reimbursable  funds.  A  few  of  their  homes  have  wooden  floors.  Most  of  the 
Indian  camps  have  thatched  shelters  in  the  dooryard,  where  they  carry  on 
most  of  their  household  activities  during  the  warmest  months.  These  people 
show  little  interest  in  gardens,  chickens,  pigs,  or  cows,  practically  all  their 
food  supplies  being  obtained  at  stores  in  town,  where  they  obtain  credit  on 
the  cotton  crop. 
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At  the  agency  headquarters  a  boarding  school  of  80  capacity  is  operated. 
The  whole  plant  appears  adequate  with  the  exception  of  the  agency  hospital. 
This  old  structure,  over  a  mile  distant  from  the  modern  school  buildings, 
should  be  abandoned  and  a  new  hospital  erected  at  the  agency.-  If  this  is 
not  possible,  considerable  money  should  be  spent  on  renovation. 

Over  500  Indians,  mostly  Mojaves,  living  at  the  town  of  Needles,  Calif.,  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colorado  River  superintendency.  Practically  all 
of  the  Indian  colony  in  the  town  lives  in  a  congested  settlement  of  adobe  huts 
on  lands  belonging  to  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  not  more  than  200  yards 
distant  from  the  railroad  tracks.  Over  100  men  are  engaged  in  various  lines  of 
employment  about  the  town  which  call  for  unskilled  workers.  The  railroad, 
which  maintains  a  division  headquarters  and  shops  at  this  point,  hires  about 
40  Indians,  but  less  than  10  of  these  hold  positions  demanding  any  great 
amount  of  mechanical  skill.  Several  of  these  men,  however,  can  earn  as  high 
as  $150  to  $160  per  month.  Others  drive  trucks  and  work  about  stores,  garages, 
the  ice  plant,  and  other  miscellaneous  enterprises. 

The  town  Indians  dress  very  similar  to  those  on  the  reservation,  overalls 
for  the  men  and  long  calico  dresses  and  bright  shawls  for  the  women.  At  the 
railroad  station  10  to  20  women,  in  their  picturesque  costumes  and  long  black 
hair,  carry  on  quite  a  trade  selling  strings  of  beads  to  tourists. 

There  is  a  resident  field  matron  at  Needles  who  looks  after  conditions  there, 
assisted  by  tlie  physician  from  the  Fort  Mojave  School,  who  visits  the  town 
once  a  week.  The  agency  superintendent  at  Parker  also  makes  regular  visits 
to  town  and  the  Fort  Mojave  Reservation  lands  across  the  river  in  Arizona. 

Above  Needles  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  Colorado  is  the  Fort  Mojave  Indian 
boarding  school.  This  institution,  converted  into  a  school  from  an  old  military 
post,  has  a  capacity  of  250  and  takes  pupils  from  a  number  of  Arizona  tribes, 
including  the  Papago,  Navajo,  Mojave,  Paiute,  and  Pima. 

The  school  plant  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  by  the  use  of  pumps  suffi- 
cient water  is  carried  back  on  the  desert  east  and  south  of  the  buildings  to 
irrigate  a  farm  of  75  acres.  It  is  estimated  that  about  twice  this  area  can  be 
irrigated  by  the  present  flumes  and  ditches  now  operating. 

The  original  buildings  at  Fort  Mojave  were  of  adobe  construction.  Later 
brick  and  frame  structures  were  erected  to  replace  some  of  the  old  ones  and 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  institution.  Because  of  lack  of  money  for  mainte- 
nance over  a  period  of  years  the  whole  place  has  become  run  down  and  is  in 
urgent  need  of  repairs.  Work  has  been  carried  on  here  from  year  to  year,  but 
it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  things  in  a  fairly  presentable  condition.  An 
increase  in  the  allotment  of  funds  should  be  made  to  carry  on  this  school,  which 
still  meets  the  needs  of  a  large  Indian  population  having  very  limited  schoiU 
facilites. 

FORT  YUMA  INDIAN  AGENCY,  CALIF. 
Assistant  Secretary  Henderson 

The  Fort  Yuma  Indian  Agency  on  the  Colorado  River  in  southeastern  Cali- 
fornia was  visited  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  December,  1927. 

There  are  about  850  Yuma  Indians  at  the  Fort  Yuma  Indian  Reservation 
and  a  few  Cocopas  attached  to  the  agency.  Like  the  Mojaves,  the  Yuma  tribe 
supported  itself  in  the  early  days  by  some  rude  cultivation  along  the  banks 
of  the  Colorado  following  the  spring  floods.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Laguna  Irrigation  Dam  the  lands  of  the  Yuma  Reservation  were  first  brought 
under  irrigation  in  1912. 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1911.  allotments  of  10  acres  of  irrigable  land  were 
authorized  to  be  made  to  each  enrolled  Yuma  Indian.  There  were  811  Indians 
allotted  and  later  the  surplus  irrigable  area,  amounting  to  6.939  acres,  was 
sold  to  white  settlers.  The  remaining  unallotted  land,  comprising  the  large 
barren  mesa  in  the  northwestern  half  of  the  reserve  and  some  narrow  strips  of 
lowlands  between  the  irrigation  project  levees  and  the  river's  edge,  totals 
30,949  acres.  These  figures  show  the  original  area  of  the  reservation  amounted 
to  about  46,000  acres.  The  net  amount  of  irrigable  land  now  belonging  to  the 
Indians  is  an  area  of  7,413  acres.  The  Yumas  are  reported  to  be  cultivating 
2,984  acres  at  the  present  time  and  3,483  acres  are  leased. 

The  Indian  farmer  cultivates  anywhere  from  10  to  40  acres,  but  20  are  about 
all  he  can  take  care  of  to  advantage.  Cotton  of  medium  length  staple,  maize, 
and  alfalfa  are  the  principal  crops.  In  seasons  when  good  prices  prevail  cotton 
is  the  most  profitable  commodity  raised ;  alfalfa  and  maize  are  more  steady  in 
price  from  year  to  year.     The   Indian  and  his  family  do  the  cotton  picking 
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and  lie  hires  out  as  a  laborer  on  other  farms  and  has  a  reputation  of  being  a 
good  hand.  His  lack  of  a  desire  to  work  continuously  hampers  all  his  farming 
operations,  howevejr.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  Indians  on 
the  reserve  have  developed  into  fair  farmers. 

The  Yuma  seems  to  have  little  interest  in  growing  garden  vegetables  other 
than  his  favorite  squashes  and  melons.  He  keeps  no  pigs,  chickens,  or  cows ; 
even  his  horses  are  few  in  number.  Much  of  his  food  supply  is  obtained  at 
the  grocery  store. 

The  Indians  of  the  reserve  live  in  small  1-room  houses  of  frame  with  walls 
filled  in  with  adobe  mud.  The  poorest  dwellings  are  dilapidated  hovels  with 
patched  walls  of  adobe,  tin,  and  canvas  and  roofs  constructed  of  layers  of 
brush  and  earth.  The  few  better  grade  homes,  built  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves, are  fairly  creditable  looking  places  made  of  planed  lumber  or  having 
well-built  walls  of  lath  and  adobe  and  roofs  of  shingles  or  tar  paper.  Porches 
or  shades  of  thatch  are  attached  to  many  of  the  huts  to  protect  the  family 
from  the  great  heat  of  the  summer  sun.  Most  dwellings  have  floors  of  hard- 
packed  dirt. 

These  large  and  strongly  built  people  dress  very  similar  to  the  Mojaves. 
The  older  men  cover  their  long  hair  with  colored  handkerchiefs  tied  in  a 
knot  at  the  forehead.  The  women  favor  long,  loosely  fitting  cotton  dresses 
of  blue  and  wear  a  bright-colored  shawl  over  the  shoulders.  Their  straight 
black  hair  hangs  down  over  the  eyes  and  drops  to  the  shoulders  in  back. 
Many  still  tattoo  the  forehead. 

The  population  of  the  Yuma  Tribe  has  remained  about  stationary  for  20 
years.  The  agent's  reports  show  807  of  these  i)eople  in  1906,  813  in  1910,  833 
in  1926,  and  847  in  1927.  During  the  last  school  year  211  children  of  school 
age  were  reported  at  the  agency  and  185  attending  schools.  Of  those  in  school 
115  were  enrolled  in  the  Fort  Yuma  boarding  school :  all  but  2  of  the  46  in 
Government  nonreservation  schools  w^re  at  Sherman  and  Phoenix.  5  in  the 
mission  schools,  and  19  in  the  public  schools.  Besides  the  children  from  the 
Yuma  and  Cocopa  Tribes  the  agency  boarding  school  enrolled  79  pupils  from 
other  Indian  Service  jurisdictions  during  the  year,  including  60  Papagos  and 
15  Mission  Indians. 

The  agency  headquarters  and  boarding  school  on  the  barren,  rocky  hill  oi? 
the  north  bank  of  the  Colorado  facing  the  city  of  Yuma  command  an  extensivi* 
view  of  the  river  valley  and  the  reservation  lands.  The  buildings  line  each 
side  of  a  long  campus  sloping  down  from  the  superintendent's  home  at  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  Trees  and  grass  have  been  made  ix)ssible  by  walling  up 
inclosures  or  parapets  which  are  filled  in  with  soil  and  leveled  so  that  they 
can  be  irrigated. 

The  buildings  of  the  school  are  mostly  old  and  have  suffered  from  insufii- 
cient  money  to  keep  them  in  the  best  state  of  repair.  Some  of  the  structures 
are  of  adobe  built  before  the  fort  was  turned  over  to  the  Indian  Bureau  in 
1884.  The  old  office  building,  one  of  the  poorest  on  the  campus,  is  to  be 
replaced  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  according  to  a  provision  made  in  the  appropria- 
tion act  for  the  fiscal  year  1929.  The  superintendent  should  have  an  ample 
repair  fund  each  year  to  keep  the  whole  plant  in  good  working  order. 

The  first  six  grades  are  taught  at  this  place.  The  capacity  is  now  rated 
at  200,  and  during  the  scholastic  year  1926-27  the  average  attendance  was  178 
and  the  per  capita  cost  $230.  An  excellent  farm  of  160  acres  located  on  the 
irrigated  tract  north  of  the  school  supplies  many  products  for  the  institution. 
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SIXTIETH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE 

BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE30.  1929 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  1, 1929. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  information  and 
consideration  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1929,  during  y/hich 
members  of  the  board  officially  visited  the  following  jurisdictions  of 
the  Indian  Service : 

Mission,  Sacramento,  and  Hoopa  Valley  Agencies  and  Sherman 
Institute,  Calif.;  Carson  School  and  Agency,  Nev.;  Northern  and 
Southern  Pueblo  Agencies  and  the  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  schools, 
N.  Mex. ;  Salem  School,  Oreg. ;  Neah  Bay,  Tahola,  and  Tulalip  Agen- 
cies, Wash.;  Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont;  Standing  Rock  Agency,  N. 
Dak. ;  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak. ;  Pipestone  School  and  the 
Mille  Lac  Chippewa,  Minn.;  Hayward  School  and  Agency,  Wis.; 
the  Mount  Pleasant  School  and  the  L'Anse  Reservation,  Mich. ;  Semi- 
nole Agency,  Fla. ;  the  New  York  Indians. 

The  special  reports  which  were  made  on  these  units  are  appended 
herewith  in  abridged  form.  The  board  held  its  customary  meetings 
during  the  year.  At  the  annual  meeting,  January  9, 1929,  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  elected  chairman  and  Malcolm  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  board 
for  the  ensuing  year. 


SIX  DECADES  OF  INDIAN  PROGRESS 

This  is  our  Sixtieth  Annual  Report.  The  series  began  in  1869, 
when  Congress,  at  the  instance  of  President  Grant,  established  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  cooperate,  as  an  inspecting  and 
advisory  body,  with  the  President,  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  Indians  under  Federal  supervision. 

The  birth  year  of  the  board,  1869,  was  distinguished  by  President 
Grant's  declaration  of  his  epoch-making  "  peace  policy  "  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  Federal  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  The 
coincidence  of  this  historical  event  with  the  beginning  of  the  board 
has  prompted  us  to  select  this  notable  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Indians  as  the  starting  point  for  a  review  of  the  happenings  which 
contributed  toward  bringing  about  the  present  Indian  situation,  and 
which  may  disclose  the  underlying  causes  of  some  of  the  failures  as 
well  as  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 
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During  the  60  years  we  are  reviewing  12  Presidents,  30  Congresses, 
21  Secretaries  of  the  Interior^  and  16  Commissioners  of  Indian 
Affairs  participated  in  the  task  broadly  defined  as  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs.  The  changes  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  personnel  were  generally  followed  by  changes  in  execu- 
tive and  legislative  Indian  policies.  The  annals  of  the  six  decades 
under  consideration  disclose  a  shifting  national  Indian  policy  and  a 
succession  of  varying  Indian  Bureau  programs.  Nevertheless,  the 
responsible  Federal  authorities  have  always  kept  in  mind  as  the  chief 
objective  of  the  national  administration  of  Indian  affairs  the  com- 
plete absorption  sooner  or  later  of  the  American  Indians  into  the 
body  politic  of  the  Nation. 

The  big  fact  which  stands  out  as  the  predominant  development 
in  our  retrospect  of  the  past  six  decades  is  the  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  since  1869.  The  advance  they  have  made  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  living  to-day  old 
tribesmen  whose  great-grandfathers  were  aborigines  who  never  had 
seen  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  who  never  had  heard  of  strange  white- 
skinned  people. 

In  1869,  according  to  the  records,  most  of  the  tribes  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  were  in  the  cultural  stage  known  to  ethnologists 
as  "  higher  barbarism."  Many  of  these  tribes  were  characterized  in 
the  Indian  Office  reports  of  that  time  as  "barbarians,"  "savages," 
"  wild  men,"  and  "  untamed  nomads." 

There  will  be  found  no  savages,  wild  men,  or  untamed  nomads 
among  our  American  Indians  to-day.  Some  of  our  full  bloods  retain 
much  of  the  primitive  in  their  conception  of  life  and  in  their  ways 
of  thinking  and  doing,  and  many  Indians,  still  influenced  by  aborigi- 
nal complexes,  refuse  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things 
in  some  particulars,  but  many  more  have  most  or  all  of  the  attributes 
of  our  modern  civilization. 

It  is  a  disconcerting  commentary  upon  our  national  intelligence 
that  the  general  American  public  is  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  true 
Indian  situation.  It  seems  to  entertain  the  notion  that  most  of  the 
Indians  in  the  United  States  are  painted,  feathered,  war-whooping 
savages,  animated  museum  specimens  supported  in  some  mysterious 
way  by  the  Government  and  rather  useful  as  picturesque  embellish- 
ments of  the  landscape  for  the  kodaking  and  edification  of  the 
ubiquitous  "tin-can"  tourists,  or  as  local  color  for  movie  thrillers 
and  "  gripping  "  novels  of  the  wide-open  spaces. 

BULLETS  AND  BALLOTS 

When  President  Coolidge  approved  with  his  signature  the  Indian 
citizenship  act  of  June  2, 1924,  he  certified  in  effect  that  the  American 
Indians  had  been  merged  into  the  body  politic  of  the  United  States. 
All  Indians  are  citizens  and  thousands  of  them  went  to  the  polls  and 
cast  their  ballots  in  the  last  presidential  election.  Some  of  the  old 
full-blood  Indian  voters  of  1928  were  the  same  redmen  who  were 
officially  classed  as  "barbarians,"  "savages,"  and  "wandering  no- 
mads "  in  1869  when  Indian  wars  and  Indian  raids  kept  the  United 
States  Army  busy  in  the  West. 

The  difference  between  the  Indians  of  60  years  ago  and  the  Indians 
of  to-day  is  comparable  with  the  difference  between  bullets  and  bal- 
lots; the  difference  between  semibarbarism  and  civilization.     Com- 
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paring  the  hostile,  raiding,  hunter-stage  Indians  who  worried  the 
Government  six  decades  ago,  with  our  Indian  fellow  citizen  of  the 
present,  affords  striking  contrasts  that  may  be  used  to  measure  the 
de^rree  of  progress  the  Indian  people  has  made. 

Here  are  some  of  the  significant  contrasts  between  then  and  now : 
War  between  the  races  has  been  forever  abolished  by  the  peace  which 
is  the  normal  status  of  a  united  citizenry;  Army  posts  have  been 
transformed  into  Indian  schools  and  hospitals,  war  paths  into  rail- 
roads, and  hunting  trails  have  widened  into  National  and  State  high- 
ways ;  tepees  and  wigwams  have  made  way  for  houses,  ranging  from 
undesirable  shacks  and  modest  cottages  to  $50,000  mansions;  the 
scalping  knife  has  been  relegated  to  the  museum  and  the  can  opener 
has  come  into  the  Indian  kitchen;  doeskin  leggins  have  been  dis- 
carded for  creased  trousers  and  buckskin  moccasins  for  rubber-heeled 
shoes ;  the  medicine  man  has  yielded  to  the  skilled  physician  and  the 
medicine  woman  to  the  trained  nurse;  the  little  Indian  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  papoose  board  and  now  is  rolled  about  in  the  baby 
carriage;  the  rhythm  of  the  Indian  tom-tom  and  drum  times  the 
steps  in  the  jazz  and  fox  trot  at  Indian  dances;  where  the  buffalo 
once  ranged  Indian-owned  cattle  now  graze ;  the  great  tribal  hunting 
grounds  have  been  plotted  off  by  the  wire  fences  of  Indians  and 
white  men's  farms  and  pastures;  the  pony  dragged  travois  has  been 
put  aside  for  the  automobile  and  farm  wagon.  More  Indian  money 
to-day  is  spent  for  gasoline  than  the  Indians  of  60  years  ago  spent 
for  rum,  and  the  less  than  5,000  Indian  children  who  were  induced  to 
attend  schools  in  1869  have  expanded  into  an  army  of  over  70,000 
Indian  school  children,  whose  parents  want  them  to  be  taught. 

Missionaries  on  reservations,  teaching  and  living  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, had  much  to  do  with  forwarding  Indian  progress.  Many  of 
theni  served  as  Indian  agents,  doctors,  and  teachers.  Missionaries 
not  infrequently  proved  to  be  stanch  protectors  of  Indians  against 
designing  white  men,  and  sometimes  against  corrupt  Indian  agents. 
The  earlier  reports  of  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  carried  many 
references  to  the  work  of  Christian  missionaries. 

THE  OUTLOOK 

The  60  years  of  Federal  and  Indian  relations  we  are  reviewing 
began  with  President  Grants'  inauguration,  March  4,  1869,  and 
ended,  chronologically  speaking,  March  4,  1929,  when  President 
Hoover  entered  the  White  House  and  you  took  up  the  onerous  duties 
of  your  high  office.  Soon  after  your  installation  we  w^re  privileged 
to  confer  with  you  on  the  broader  aspects  of  the  future  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs  and  you  laid  before  us  an  outline  of  a  policy 
of  Indian  administration  you  had  in  mind ;  it  read  as  follows : 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  be  to  make  of 
the  Indian  a  self-sustaining,  self-respecting  American  citizen  just  as  rapidly  as 
this  can  be  brought  about.  The  Indian  shall  no  longer  be  viewed  as  a  ward  of 
the  Nation  but  shall  be  considered  a  potential  citizen.  As  rapidly  as  possible  he 
is  to  have  the  full  responsibility  for  himself.  Leadership  should  be  given  the 
Indians  rather  than  custodianship.  The  Indian  stock  is  of  excellent  quality.  It 
can  readily  merge  with  that  of  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  bring  this  about  it  will  be  necessary  to  revise  our  educational 
program  into  one  of  a  practical  and  vocational  character  and  to  mature  plans 
for  the  absorption  of  the  Indian  into  the  industrial  and  agricultural  life  of  the 
Nation. 
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Decentralization  of  the  activities  of  the  bureau  shall  be  brought  about  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Viewed  over  a  term  of  years,  the  Indian  agent,  as  such,  with  his  abnormal 
powers,  shall  be  dispensed  with. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  feasible  the  problems  of  health  and  of  education  for  the 
Indians  shall  become  a  responsibility  of  the  various  States.  Certain  assistance 
for  these  purposes  should  be  provided  the  States  wherever  it  is  equitable  and 
desirable  to  do  so. 

New  Indian  schools  should  only  be  provided  if  it  is  not  possible  to  merge  the 
training  of  the  Indian  into  the  school  system  of  the  States.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  scholarships  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  the  country  shall 
be  provided  for  those  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  are  capable  of  going  beyond 
the  ordinary  high-school  training. 

The  educational  program  for  the  Indian  should  be  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  health  program  should  be  placed  under  the  Public  Health  Service. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  except  on  a  few  large  reservations  that  are  appro- 
priate for  a  satisfactory  life  for  the  Indians,  there  should  be  continued  allotment 
of  land  with  full  ownership  rights  granted  to  the  Indians. 

It  shall  be  the  aim  to  provide  employment  for  Indians  for  all  occupations 
possible  in  connection  with  Indian  communities. 

The  general  policy  should  be  to  increase  the  facilities  for  the  care  and 
development  of  the  Indian  for  a  short  period  of  time,  with  the  general  plan  in 
mind  of  eliminating  the  Indian  Bureau  within  a  period  of,  say,  25  years. 

No  new  appointments  should  be  made  in  the  Indian  Bureau  except  in  follow- 
ing out  the  above  program. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  general  legislation  and  general  appropriations  from 
Congress  shall  be  sought,  rather  than  specific  legislation  for  specific  Indian 
groups  or  to  solve  individual  Indian  questions. 

A  survey  shall  be  made  of  all  existing  laws  with  which  the  Indian  question 
is  involved,  so  that  proper  laws  can  be  drawn  rescinding  former  actions  which 
are  no  longer  necessary,  and  an  adequate  legislative  program  developed  for  the 
future. 

This  policy  should  meet  the  general  approval  of  fair-minded,  for- 
ward-looking friends  of  the  Indian  people.  Its  objective  is  plainly- 
disclosed  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  statement,  "  to  make  the 
Indian  a  self-sustaining,  self-respecting  American  citizen  just  as 
rapidly  as  this  can  be  brought  about." 

For  many  years  we  have  taken  the  position  that  the  underlying 
purpose  of  the  Indian  Service  should  be  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the 
Indians  toward  their  absorption  into  the  body  politic  of  the  Nation 
as  unrestricted,  self-sustaining  American  citizens,  the  equals  in  all 
respects  of  our  average  American  citizenry.  We  are  gratified  to 
find  this  thought  emphasized  in  your  policy  outline  as  "  the  funda- 
mental aim  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs." 

In  your  pronouncement  you  have  indicated  a  working  program 
to  effectuate  a  policy  of  acceleration  which  would  call  for  the  speed- 
ing up  of  enlarged  Indian  Service  activities  purposed  to  bring  nearer 
the  time  when  all  Indians  will  be  prepared  to  step  out  from  under 
the  supervisory  care  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Indian 
Bureau  will  pass  out  of  existence.  Obviously,  a  program  with  this 
purpose  will  require  the  cooperation  of  Congress  because  there  would 
be  need  of  largely  increased  appropriations  for  a  comparatively 
short  time  to  adequately  finance  the  carrying  on  of  the  augmented 
and  intensified  activities. 

We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  you  in  your  policy  program  in  the 
main ;  its  general  purpose  is  in  line  with  progressive  ideals  concern- 
ing the  future  of  the  Indians  and  it  presents  a  hopeful  outlook.  It 
is  too  much  to  expect,  however,  that  every  part  of  the  policy  and  its 
program  will  receive  unanimous  approval.     We  refer  particularly 
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to  the  propositions  to  transfer  to  the  States  the  I'esponsibilities  in- 
volved in  the  problems  of  health  and  education  for  the  Indians  and 
to  continued  allotment  of  lands  with  "  full  ownership  rights  granted 
to  the  Indians." 

As  to  Federal  and  State  relations  concerning  the  Indians  who  are 
under  Indian  Service  supervision  we  have  taken  the  position  that 
this  question  is  of  such  momentous  importance  to  the  Indians  them- 
selves that  it  should  be  given  the  gravest  consideration  before  the 
transfer  of  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  activities  of  the 
Indian  Service  to  the  several  States  having  Indian  population  is 
incorporated  in  a  Federal  Indian  policy.  In  this  connection  we  beg 
leave  to  invite  your  attention  to  our  report  for  the  year  1927,  in 
which  we  present  our  views  on  this  subject.  We  have  found  no  valid 
Reason  to  justify  a  change  in  the  position  we  took  then. 

We  doubt  the  advisability  of  adopting  as  a  fixed  part  of  a  Federal 
Indian  policy  the  proposition  that  there  should  be  continued  allot- 
ment of  lands  "  with  full  ownership  rights  granted  to  the  Indians." 
We  raise  this  question  because  the  history  of  the  Indians  since  1887, 
when  the  general  allotment  act  (the  Dawes  Act)  was  passed,  con- 
clusively shows  that  the  average  Indian  and  his  property  are  soon 
parted  after  he  is  given  a  patent  in  fee  to  his  allotment — that  is  land 
with  full  ownership  rights.  We  beg  leave  to  cite  what  was  called 
"  The  New  Declaration  of  Policy,"  promulgated  and  put  into  effect 
in  1917  and  which  "  turned  loose  "  more  than  10,000  Indians  in  three 
years  with  generally  unsatisfactory  results,  so  unsatisfactory  that 
the  policy  was  terminated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1921. 

We  have  taken  the  position  that  before  a  restricted  Indian  is 
given  unrestricted  possession  of  his  allotment,  excepting  where  a 
patent  in  fee  automatically  follows  the  termination  of  the  trust 
period,  the  department  should  carefully  investigate  his  case  and 
determine  whether  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  manage  his 
own  affairs  without  requiring  the  supervisory  care  and  protection  of 
the  Indian  Service.  In  short,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  process 
of  turning  an  Indian  loose  should  be  an  individual,  not  a  wholesale 
operation.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  if  the  remaining  unallotted 
Indians  are  allotted  their  lands  with  full  ownership  grants  the  con- 
sequences will  be  identical  with  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the 
group  policy  of  1917,  which  made  certain  degrees  of  blood  status 
the  only  prerequisite  for  granting  Indians  patents  in  fee  instead  of 
individual  qualifications. 

An  annual  report  is  supposed  to  cover  but  one  fiscal  year.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  and  having  in  mind  the  advent  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration, we  studied  the  recorded  history  of  Federal  and  Indian  re- 
lations for  the  past  six  decades  and  have  set  down,  in  convenient 
form  for  your  consideration,  the  outstanding  happenings  which  have 
led  to  making  the  Indian  situation  of  to-day.  A  reading  of  this  out- 
line of  60  years  of  Indian  history  may  offer  suggestions  concerning 
Indian  administration  which  will  be  helpful  to  you  and  to  all  other 
friends  of  the  Indians.  * 

In  following  the  course  of  the  National  Government  in  its  efforts 
to  manage  Indian  affairs  we  found  that  experimentation  was  a  ne- 
cessity in  the  earlier  days  for  the  Indian  Service  had  no  precedents 
to  guide  it;  the  early  Indian  Service  administrators  were  pioneers. 
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It  is  small  wonder  that  the  annals  of  the  Indian  Service  disclose 
many  mistakes,  numerous  blunders,  veering  policies,  and  discon- 
nected, unrelated  programs. 

The  experimental  experiences  of  the  Indian  Service  enabled  its 
administrators  to  discover  the  right  ways  and  the  wrong  ways  of 
doing  things;  they  learned  that  all  the  methods  they  found  in  use 
when  they  grappled  with  the  Indian  situation  should  not  be  thrown 
into  the  scrap  heap,  and  that  they  got  further  through  the  slower 
process  of  evolution  rather  than  by  adopting  drastic  changes  in  poli- 
cies and  programs. 

We  take  considerable  satisfaction  in  the  belief,  engendered  by  your 
evolutionary  policy,  that  you  intend  to  use  all  the  good  which  you 
found  in  the  Indian  Service  as  the  foundation  for  the  program  to  be 
followed  in  effectuating  your  policy  of  acceleration.  In  connection 
with  this  work  we  present  to  you  the  review  of  six  decades  of  Indian 
administration  which  follows  these  pages,  and  we  offer  you,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  the  cooperative  services  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners in  working  out  a  practical  solution  of  the  Indian  problem 
which  has  vexed,  puzzled,  baffled,  and  challenged  the  National  Gov- 
ernment ever  since  it  took  up  for  itself  the  dual  role  of  guardian  and 
trustee  of  the  Indian  people. 

FIRST  DECADE,  1869-1878 

Indian  hostilities  arouse  Nation. 

Grant's  Peace  Policy. 

Indians  "  halter  broke  "  but  not  "  bitted." 

Grafting  Indian  agents. 

Grant  appoints  agents  named  by  churches. 

White  intruders  arouse  Indians. 

Congress  ends  treaty  making  with  tribes. 

Need  and  evil  results  of  ration  system. 

Young  Indians  sent  to  Hampton  School. 

When  President  Grant  took  hold  of  the  reins  of  the  Government 
March  4, 1869,  he  was  confronted  with  an  Indian  situation  which  be- 
deviled the  West  and  bewildered  Washington.  Indians  were  on  the 
warpath  in  several  parts  of  the  Great  Plains  fighting,  raiding,  and 
ambushing  white  men,  and  at  war  with  each  other.  Many  of  the 
large  tribes  which  were  not  openly  hostile  were  sullenly  passive,  wait- 
ing only  for  a  good  chance  to  jump  their  reservations  and  raise  the 
warwhoop.  Eastern  newspapers  called  the  Indians  "  red  devils,'^ 
''  skulking  redskins,"  "  treacherous  savages,"  and  "  bloody  bar- 
barians." 

During  the  Civil  War  some  of  the  larger  tribes  had  broken  away 
from  agency  control  and  their  depredations  forced  the  Government 
to  withdraw  more  than  8,000  troops  from  the  front  to  send  them  into 
the  West  to  protect  the  settlers.  In  1867  Congress,  at  the  request 
of  President  Johnson,  had  authorized  him  to  appoint  an  Indian 
Peace  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  numerous  wars 
and  widespread  hostilities  which  were  keeping  the  western  country 
in  a  state  of  unrest  and  constant  apprehension.  The  commission 
consisted  of  eight  men,  four  of  whom  were  Army  officers.  One  of  the 
four  civilians  was  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Gen.  Wil- 
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liam  T.  Sherman,  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  Army, 
was  a  member  of  the  commission  and  signed  the  report.  It  is  dated 
January  7,  1868,  and  the  evidence  it  presented  tended  to  show  that 
most  of  the  Indian  wars  and  outbreaks  had  been  provoked  by  white 
men.  In  the  opinion  of  some  writers  of  Indian  history  this  report 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  complete  reversal  of  the  Indian  policy 
of  the  S'ederal  Government  which  distinguished  President  Grant's 
administration. 

For  some  years  there  had  been  an  organized  movement  to  take 
the  Indians  from  the  civil  administration  of  the  Interior  Department 
and  place  them  again  under  the  military  control  of  the  War  De- 
partment which  had  supervised  Indian  affairs  until  the  Interior  De- 
partment was  created  20  years  before  (1849).  The  agitation  to  sub- 
stitute military  for  civil  administration  was  heatedly  opposed  by 
eastern  organizations  and  missionary  boards.  Newspapers  took 
sides  and  there  was  much  talk,  but  the  Indians  were  not  invited  to 
express  their  views. 

They  needed  no  invitation.  Voluntarily  and  boldly  they  declared 
that  the  white  man  must  pack  up,  get  out  of  their  country,  and 
stay  out.  They  complained  with  justifiable  bitterness  that  settlers 
took  lands  from  them  which  had  been  given  the  Indians  by  solemn 
treaties  between  tribes  and  the  United  States.  They  protested 
against  the  illegal  intrusion  of  gold  seekers  who  disregarded  the 
treaty  rights  of  Indians  while  prospecting  for  the  yellow  trouble- 
making  metal.  They  saw  with  alarm  settlements  and  towns  spring- 
ing up  in  their  buffalo  hunting  grounds  and  trains  traversing  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad  whose  rails  crossed  the  Great  Plains 
where  the  buffalo  grazed.  All  these  were  wrongs  to  the  Indians  and 
rights  to  the  whites,  and  this  difference  of  opinion  kept  the  United 
States  Army  busy  and  embittered  the  relations  between  the  red  men 
and  the  Caucasians. 

No  tribe,  as  a  whole,  was  openly  at  war  with  the  Government.  The 
hostiles  were  parts  of  tribes,  bands  led  by  dissatisfied  chiefs  who  had 
broken  away  from  agency  control,  jumped  the  reservations,  and 
were  raiding  the  country.  There  were  enough  of  them,  and  they 
were  strong  enough  to  check  the  development  of  large  areas  of  the 
West  and  bring  about  a  very  serious  situation.  In  the  parlance  of 
the  prairies  the  Indians  were  "  halter  broke  "  but  had  not  yet  been 
"  bitted."  The  western  settlers  demanded  that  the  Government 
should  curb  the  Indian ;  they  wanted  him  to  be  "  bitted  "  by  the 
Army. 

The  Indian  agents  of  that  time  were  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  their  appointments  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Their  jobs 
were  coveted  political  plums,  the  spoils  of  office.  Some  of  the 
agents  were  men  of  high  character,  conscientious  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  A  considerable  number,  however,  would 
to-day  be  called  grafters  and  their  misdeeds  brought  reproach  to  the 
Indian  Service  and  shame  to  the  Government.  This  class  took  office 
with  the  purpose  of  getting  rich  quick  at  the  expense  of  the  Indians 
whom  they  were  supposed  to  protect  from  evil  exploitation.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  is  said  to  have  cynically  described  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion as  "  a  tract  of  land  entirely  occupied  by  Indians  and  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  white  thieves." 
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General  Grant  had  served  on  the  frontier  where  he  had  been 
brought  in  touch  with  Indian  agents  and  their  administrative  activ- 
ities. Seemingly  he  had  the  Indians  on  his  mind  in  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  his  election  and  inauguration,  and  apparently  he  re- 
membered his  frontier  experiences,  for  he  got  in  touch  with  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Quakers,  and  took 
up  with  them  the  idea  of  appointing  Quakers  as  Indian  agents  after 
he  had  become  President.  The  outstanding  military  genius  of  his 
day  sought  the  aid  of  a  religious  society  which  has,  as  one  of  its 
fundamentals,  the  employment  only  of  peaceful  methods  in  all  rela- 
tions of  individual  and  national  life. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  inaugural.  President  Grant  shocked 
the  politicians  and  amazed  the  country  by  putting  all  of  the  Indian 
agencies  in  Nebraska,  some  in  Kansas,  and  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche 
in  Oldahoma  Territory,  in  charge  of  Quakers.  Shortly  after  con- 
gress prohibited  the  use  of  Army  officers  as  Indian  agents,  and  the 
President,  well  satisfied  with  the  good  work  already  done  by  the 
Quaker  agents,  invited  all  church  bodies  to  recommend  to  him  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  denominations  for  appointment  as  Indian 
agents.  In  due  course  all  but  a  few  agencies  were  in  charge  of 
churchmen. 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  December,  1869,  President 
Grant  said: 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present,  the  management  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  the  Indians,  has  been  a  subject  of 
embarrassment  and  expense,  and  has  been  attended  with  continuous  robberies, 
murders,  and  wars.  From  my  own  experience  upon  the  frontiers  and  in 
Indian  countries,  I  do  not  hold  either  leg.slation,  or  the  conduct  of  the  whites 
who  come  most  in  contact  with  the  Indians,  blameless  for  these  hostilities. 
The  past,  however,  can  not  be  undone,  and  the  question  must  be  met  as  we  now 
find  it.  I  have  adopted  a  new  policy  toward  these  wards  of  the  Nation  (they 
can  not  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  wards)  with  fair  results,  so  far 
as  tried,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  attended  ultimately  with  great  success. 

This  is  the  historical  announcement  of  what  is  known  as  Grant's 
Indian  peace  policy,  although  the  word  "  peace  "  is  not  mentioned  in 
it.  It  was  not  necessary  to  use  the  word  for  he  had  put  his  peace 
policy  into  effect  immediately  after  he  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  whole  Nation  knew  of  it  months  before  his 
message  was  read  in  Congress. 

While  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Indians  reacted  favorably 
to  the  drastic  change  in  the  Government's  Indian  policy,  the  tribes 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  resentment  by  the  overt  acts 
of  the  large  number  of  white  men  who  entered  their  country.  Their 
protests  failed  to  check  the  steady  flow  of  settlers  who  were  bent  on 
winning  the  West  from  its  native  occupants. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  Territory,  and 
there  was  an  instant  rush  of  miners  who  knew  little  and  cared  less 
about  Sioux  treaty  rights.  The  Sioux,  led  by  their  great  chief.  Red 
Cloud,  indignantly  voiced  protests;  there  followed  a  succession  of 
councils,  commissions,  reports,  and  then  more  councils.  The  gold 
seekers  remained;  the  Sioux  started  reprisals;  thousands  of  them 
fled  from  their  reservations  hostile  minded  and  angry.  They  were 
ordered  to  return  to  the  agencies ;  they  refused.  The  culmination  of 
the  trouble  was  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  on  what  is  now  the 
Crow  Reservation  in  southern  Montana,  July,  1876,  in  which  Gen- 
eral Custer  and  265  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  were  killed. 
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The  following  year  saw  the  Nez  Perces  war  which  was  caused  hy 
the  dissatisfaction  of  these  Indians  who  claimed  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  only  permitted  but  had  encouraged  white  settlers  to 
come  into  their  treaty-reserved  lands.  This  war  disclosed  Chief 
Joseph  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  Indian  military 
strategists  and  leaders.  The  Modoc  war  of  1873,  the  Sioux  campaign 
of  1876,  and  the  Nez  Perce  war  of  1877  were  the  principal  Indian 
campaigns  of  this  decade,  but  parties  of  Sioux,  Apache,  Cheyenne, 
Kiowa,  Arapaho,  Comanche,  and  other  tribes  were  raiding  and 
marauding  during  these  10  years. 

Obviously,  the  Government  could  do  little  toward  civilizing  the 
very  Indians  it  was  fighting.  Nevertheless  Government  schools  for 
Indian  children  began  to  appear,  and  in  1870  Congress  did  the  un- 
believable by  appropriating  $100,000  for  Indian  education. 

The  act  of  1871,  which  ended  the  making  of  treaties  with  tribes, 
was  a  big  event  in  Indian  history  for  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
breaking  up  of  tribal  relations  and  the  individualizing  of  the  Indian 
problem.  Thereafter,  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Indian  tribes  were  established  by  agreements  which  were  ratified 
by  Congress;  there  was  a  distinction  but  not  much  difference  between 
treaties  and  agreements,  but  this  act  was  followed  by  legislation  and 
administration  which  tended  to  disintegrate  tribal  relations. 

The  ration  system,  growing  out  of  the  placing  of  Indians  within 
reservations  where  there  was  no  opportunity  for  them  to  get  food 
from  wild  game,  was  at  high  tide  during  this  decade.  In  1874,  in 
his  annual  report,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  states  that 
46,753  Sioux  received  rations  at  11  different  agencies  and  sagely  ob- 
serves that  "  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  than  to  fight  wild  Indians."  In  a 
later  report  it  is  shown  that  the  appropriation  for  rations  was  based 
upon  an  estimate  of  40,000,000  pounds  of  beef  to  feed  the  Indians. 
Kations  were  a  necessity  when  Indians  were  forcibly  compacted 
within  limited  areas  reserved  for  them  out  of  the  public  domain. 
But  the  ration  system,  a  necessary  expedient,  proved  to  be  an  evily 
for  it  undoubtedly  educated  the  Indians  in  the  belief  that  in  some 
way  or  other  they  were  always  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  United 
States  Government;  this  belief  checked  ambition,  stifled  initiative^ 
and  wrought  a  great  wrong,  the  effect  of  which  is  observable  to-day 
upon  the  state  of  mind  of  many  Indians  who  continue  to  have  the 
dej^endent  complex. 

When  some  Cheyenne,  Kiowa,  and  Arapaho  went  on  the  war  path 
in  western  Oklahoma  Territory  in  1875,  they  unwittingly  started 
a  chain  of  events  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  present  system 
of  nonreservation  boarding  schools  maintained  by  the  Government 
for  Indian  children.  Some  of  the  captives  taken  by  the  troops  were 
sent  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  A 
young  Army  officer,  Lieut.  R.  H.  Pratt,  was  detailed  as  their  agent. 
He  became  interested  in  some  of  the  boys,  and  when  in  1876  these 
Indians  were  returned  to  Oklahoma  he  persuaded  18  of  the  youths 
to  go  to  Hampton  Institute,  a  school  for  negroes,  at  Hampton,  Va.^ 
which  had  been  established  by  Gen.  S   C  Armstong  in  1868.  ^ 

The  venture  was  so  favorably  regarded  by  the  Indian  Service  that 
permission  was  secured  from  the  War  Department  for  Lieutenant 
Pratt  to  establish  a  school  for  Indian  children  at  Carlisle,  Pa.^ 
using  for  the  school  plant  the  buildings  at  Carlisle  Barracks  which 
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were  transferred  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose.  Carlisle  was  the  first  of  the  Indian  Service 
nonreservation  schools. 

SECOND  DECADE,  1879-1888 

Opening  of  Carlisle  School. 
The  general  allotment  or  Dawes  Act. 
First  Indian  Service  hospital. 
Detrimental  effect  of  low  salaries. 
Inauguration  of  Indian  police. 
Establishment  of  court  of  Indian  offenses. 
General  crimes  act. 

The  opening  of  the  Training  School  for  Youth,  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pa.,  November  1, 1879,  under  the  direction  and  management  of  Lieut, 
(afterwards  General)  R.  H.  Pratt,  the  first  Indian  Service  non- 
reservation  school,  marked  the  definite  beginning  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral system  of  Indian  education.  It  was  followed  by  an  astonishing 
activity  in  the  building  of  Federal  Indian  schools  and  a  remarkable 
increase  in  appropriations  for  Indian  schooling. 

For  1879,  the  first  year  of  this  decade,  the  appropriation  for  Indian 
education  was  only  $60,000.  It  had  jumped  to  $1,179,916  for  the 
fiscal  year  1888,  which  closed  the  decade.  During  this  period  the 
Indian  Service  established  8  nonreservation  and  built  26  reservation 
boarding  schools,  and  3  nonreservation  schools  were  being  built 
in  1888. 

In  1879  the  average  attendance  of  Indian  school  children  in  the 
Federal  institutions  was  reported  as  4,488 ;  this  number  had  grown  to 
11,420  in  1888.  Considering  the  open  antagonism  of  Indian  parents 
toward  the  white  men's  schools,  which  was  much  in  evidence  at  this 
time,  the  growth  of  school  attendance  during  this  decade  is  little 
short  of  remarkable,  even  though  some  of  the  attendance  was  secured 
through  methods  that  closely  resembled  kidnaping.  The  Indian 
Office  reports  do  not  indicate  the  use  of  the  "  strong  arm  "  to  fill  the 
new  schools,  but  Indian  Service  traditions  are  to  that  effect  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  recently  told  stories  of  children  being  "  kid- 
naped "  to  fill  out  a  school's  quota  originated  in  those  pioneer  days. 

The  first  industrial  education  which  was  attempted  in  the  non- 
reservation,  and  some  of  the  reservation  boarding  schools,  at  that 
time  was  frankly  regarded  as  experimental.  The  Indian  officials 
had  neither  precedent  to  follow  nor  instruction  books  to  guide  them. 
Experimentation  in  the  conduct  of  Indian  administration  was  some- 
thing of  a  necessity  in  those  earlier  years.  The  responsible  executives 
of  the  Indian  Service  often  had  to  blaze  their  own  trails;  there  were 
few  beaten  paths  for  them  to  tread.  The  bringing  of  the  young 
prisoners  of  war  to  Hampton  was  an  experiment;  Carlisle  was  an 
experiment;  industrial  education  was  an  experiment.  Almost  every 
activity  in  the  fields  of  Indian  health,  education,  industry,  and 
welfare  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  in  that  formative 
period  was  an  experiment. 

The  principal  event  of  this  second  decade,  the  passage  of  the 
general  allotment  act,  commonly  known  as  the  Dawes  Act,  has  been 
characterized  as  the  greatest  experiment  ever  entered  upon  by  the 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  find  a  solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 
It  was  approved  by  President  Cleveland  February  8,  1887.    Students 
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of  American  Indian  history  declare  that  no  other  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  affected  the  Indian  people  more  profoundly  than  the 
Dawes  Act.  To  the  present  day  the  results  of  this  "  experiment "  is 
a  matter  of  controversy.  To  some  people  it  has  been  a  success,  to 
others  a  failure. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence on  Indians,  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  and  the  missionary 
boards  had  much  to  do  with  the  framing  and  passage  of  the  Dawes 
Act.  The  general  opinion  of  the  country  on  this  legislation  was 
expressed  in  the  annual  report  for  1888  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  as  follows: 

This  bill,  which  became  a  law  on  the  8th  of  February,  1887,  is  a  great  step  in 
Advance  in  our  Indian  policy,  and  the  day  when  it  was  approved  by  the 
President  may  be  called  the  Indian  emancipation  day.  The  measure  gives  to 
the  Indian  the  possibility  to  become  a  man  instead  of  remaining  a  ward  of  the 
Government.  It  affords  to  him  the  opportunity  to  make  for  himself  and  his 
family  a  home,  and  to  live  among  his  equals  a  manly  and  independent  life.  It 
offers  to  him  the  protection  of  law  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizenship. 

It  is  plainly  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  bill  to  abrogate  the  Indian  tribal 
organization,  to  abolish  the  reservation  system,  and  to  place  the  Indians  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  citizens  of  the  country. 

We  do  not  look  for  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  all  this.  The  law  is 
only  the  seed,  whose  germination  and  growth  will  be  a  slow  process,  and  we 
must  wait  patiently  for  its  mature  fruit. 

The  Dawes  Act  was  revolutionary  in  that  it  abruptly  changed  the 
character  of  Indian  land  ownership  from  communal  to  individual, 
an  inversion  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  primitive  people  whose 
way  of  living  was  governed  by  a  community  state  of  mind. 

The  law  conferred  citizenship  upon  allottees  and  provided  that  an 
allotment  should  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  for  25  years, 
when  a  patent  in  fee  would  be  given  the  allottee.  He  then  would 
be  released  from  Federal  supervision  and  could  do  what  he  wished 
with  his  land. 

It  was  hoped  that  during  this  period  of  Federal  trusteeship  the 
Indians  would  be  educated  up  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  land  pos- 
session and  value  and  would  hold  their  lands  and  farm  them  when 
they  were  released  from  restrictions.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
most  Indians  quickly  sell  their  unrestricted  lands  and  spend  the 
proceeds,  leaving  them  landless  and  moneyless. 

The  health  of  the  Indian  seemed  to  have  been  a  matter  of  minor 
consideration  with  the  Government  for  a  number  of  years.  Agency 
physicians  of  a  sort  were  detailed  to  some  reservations,  and  here  and 
there  a  room  had  been  fitted  up  for  a  dispensary,  but  the  first  Indian 
Service  hospital  was  established  at  the  Carlisle  School  in  1882,  and 
only  two  more  had  been  added  to  the  service  by  1888. 

During  this  decade  the  Indian  Service  began  to  give  some  thought 
to  the  Indians'  economic  problems.  The  experiment  of  furnishing 
Indians  with  livestock  was  started,  and  in  1880  more  than  78,000 
head  were  owned  by  Indians. 

In  several  of  the  annual  reports  made  by  Commissioners  of  Indian 
Affairs  during  this  decade  Congress  was  urged  to  make  larger  appro- 
priations to  provide  for  increased  pay  of  the  service  personnel  and  for 
improving  the  living  conditions  of  agency  people.  Begging,  de- 
manding, and  urging  Congress  to  provide  for  higher  salaries  and 
better  living  conditions  for  the  Field  Service  appear  as  monotonous 
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repetitions  in  subsequent  reports.  Congress  paid  no  attention  to  the 
matter  until  within  recent  years.  Consequently,  the  Indian  Service 
was  forced  to  take  what  men  and  women  it  could  get  with  its  low 
salaries  and  unattractive  living  conditions.  That  it  was  able  to  get 
and  hold  so  many  good  superintendents,  teachers,  and  other  em- 
ployees under  such  discouraging  circumstances  is  one  of  the  surpris- 
ing disclosures  of  this  review. 

A  significant  development  of  President  Grant's  policy  for  Indian 
administration  was  the  insistent  demand  by  Indian  agents  that  the 
Indians  should  be  made  amenable  to  the  general  laws  of  the  land. 
The  annual  reports  of  commissioners  for  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing 1869  show  that  they  were  much  concerned  with  the  whole 
question  of  law  and  order  in  the  Indian  country. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Congress, 
May  27,  1878,  authorized  the  organization  of  a  United  States  Indian 
police,  and  some  three  years  later  the  system  had  been  put  in  opera- 
tion at  40  agencies  and  the  organization  had  162  officers  and  653 
privates.  Five  years  later,  April  10,  1883,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior authorized  the  establishment  of  courts  of  Indian  offenses. 
It  was  not  until  1885,  however,  that  Congress  did  anything  toward 
placing  the  civil  law  within  the  agencies.  The  Indian  appropria- 
tion act,  approved  March  3,  1885,  had  a  section  which  vested  juris- 
diction in  the  United  States  courts  as  to  murder,  manslaughter, 
rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  arson,  burglary,  and  larceny,  known 
in  the  Indian  Service  as  the  "  Seven  Cardinal  Sins  "  and  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "Seven  Sisters."  At  that  time  this  act  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  advance  in  the  administration  of  law  and  order 
on  Indian  reservations. 

THIRD  DECADE,  f  889-/898 

Humanizing  the  Indian  problem. 

Emphasizing  education  as  bcisic  requirement. 

Skinning  the  Indian. 

Start  of  the  leasing  system. 

The  Dawes  Commission. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  allotment. 

Inception  of  civil  service  procedure. 

Appropriations  for  sectarian  schools  ended. 

The  "  Messiah  craze." 

End  of  Indian  hostilities. 

Irrigatii  n  projects  started. 

Compulsory  education  authorized. 

The  Indian  Service  began  to  individualize,  to  humanize,  the  In- 
dian problem  in  the  third  decade  of  the  60  years  we  are  reviewing. 
Before  the  Dawes  Act  became  operative  in  1887  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  generally  dealt  with  Indians  in  a  wholesale  way,  as 
tribal  groups.  The  allotment  policy  put  the  Indian  Service  into 
the  retail  business  also;  the  Washington  office,  which  had  been  han- 
dling Indian  affairs  tribally,  saw  its  files  expanding  rapidly  because 
of  the  constantly  increasing  correspondence  dealing  with  Indian 
men,  women,  and  children.  It  thus  was  brought  into  more  intimate 
contact  with  Indian  homes  and  families  and  the  human  equation  of 
the  Indian  problem  became  much  more  important  in  Washington 
than  it  had  been. 
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An  indication  of  this  development  was  the  emphasis  placed  on. 
ediication  as  the  basic  requirement  for  forwarding  Indian  progress, 
by  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  whose  official  life  as  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  began  in  1889.  He  is  given  the  credit  of  establishing 
education  as  a  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  Government's 
whole  Indian  policy. 

The  allotment  of  lands  proceeded  slowly  in  the  beginning  but 
when  experience  generated  confidence  the  breaking  up  of  tribal 
holdings  into  individual  allotments  became  a  speedier  process. 
There  now  are  but  few  reservations  which  have  not  been  visited  by 
the  allotting  agents  of  the  Indian  Service. 

While  the  tribes  held  their  lands  in  common  there  was  small 
chance  for  white  men,  coveting  the  rich  farm  lands  of  the  Indians^ 
to  get  hold  of  them.  There  were  many  honest  purchases  of  Indi;iu 
lands,  but  the  allotments  opened  the  way  for  designing  whites  to 
exploit  the  Indians. 

Wherever  the  Federal  Government  has  been  able  to  maintain  solo 
supervision  of  Indian  lands  and  money  the  evil  exploitation  of  the 
Indian  has  been  comparatively  negligible ;  wherever  by  reason  of  law 
the  protective  supervision  of  the  Government  has  been  removed,  the 
Indian  land  grabber  has  been  able  to  skin  the  Indians,  oftimes  legally. 

Few  of  the  Indians,  comparatively  speaking,  undertook  to  farm 
their  allotments.  This  fact  led  to  the  act  of  February  28,  1891,  which 
made  provision  for  leasing  Indian  allotments.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  Indian  progress  has  been  the 
practice  of  leasing  their  land  to  white  tenants.  The  returns  from 
such  rentals  in  most  cases  have  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain  an 
Indian  family,  but  have  been  just  enough  to  let  an  Indian  get  by 
without  work,  thus  promoting  indolence  and  practical  vagrancy. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  this  decade  was  the  act  of  Con- 
gress providing  a  commission  representing  the  Government  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indian  Territory  for  the 
extinguishment  of  the  tribal  title  to  their  lands  and  the  allotment  of 
such  lands  in  severalty.  This  body  was  known  as  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission because  ex-Senator  Dawes  from  Massachusetts  was  its  chair- 
man. The  act  creating  the  Dawes  Commission  bears  the  date  March 
3,  1893.  Something  like  400,000  persons,  with  their  eyes  on  tribal 
lands,  made  application  for  enrollment;  the  final  roll,  as  approved, 
contained  approximately  101,000  names. 

Congress  was  not  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  commission  so  the 
legislation,  commonly  knoAvn  as  the  Curtis  Act,  of  June  28,  1898,. 
was  passed.  This  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  legislation  affecting  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  which  was  afterwards  passed  by  Congress. 

The  Curtis  Act  provided  for  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty ;  the 
leasing  of  tribal  lands;  the  incorporation  of  cities  and  towns;  the 
prohibition  of  any  payment  of  money  to  the  tribal  governments ;  the 
payment  of  per  capita  directly  to  individuals ;  the  enlargement  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States  court  and  the  abolition  of  tribal  courts. 
In  short,  it  provided  the  machinery  for  breaking  up  the  tribal  rela- 
tions of  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasa'w,  and  Seminole 
Nations,  constituting  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

The  policy  instituted  by  President  Grant  in  nominating  for  agents 

only  men  recommended  by  church  bodies  died  an  inglorious  death 
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uboiit  1880.  Then,  the  practical  politicians  brought  the  old  order  of 
politically  appointed  agents  back.  But  in  1891  school  superintend- 
ents, physicians,  matrons,  and  teachers  were  placed  under  the  classi- 
fied civil  service,  and  in  1896  the  minor  employees  also  were  given  a 
civil-service  status. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  system  of  civil-service  superintend- 
ents for  Indian  reservations  was  the  act  of  March  3,  1893,  whereby 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  authorized  to  place  school  superintend- 
ents in  charge  of  agencies.  For  a  number  of  years  thereafter  the 
agencies  Avere  called  schools  instead  of  agencies  because  school  super- 
intendents Avere  in  charge.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
political  appointments. 

Congress  dealt  a  hard  blow  to  the  mission  schools  in  1896  when 
it  ended  appropriations  for  the  tuition  of  Indian  children  in  sec- 
tarian institutions.  The  result  was  the  abandonment  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  mission  schools,  although  the  closing  down  of  these 
institutions  did  not  occur  immediately. 

In  1890  a  religious  movement,  called  by  white  men  the  "  Messiah 
craze,"  swept  some  of  the  western  tribes.  From  some  parts  of  the 
western  country  there  came  demands  for  troops  from  panic-stricken 
whites  who,  it  afterwards  developed,  were  victims  of  their  own  un- 
warranted fears.  Sitting  Bull  a  leader  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  who 
had  been  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  white  people,  was  shot  and 
killed  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  when  resisting  arrest  by 
agency  Indian  police  in  December,  1890. 

A  short  time  after  occurred  the  affair  known  as  the  battle  of  the 
Wounded  Knee  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 
This  unanticipated  clash  between  some  Sioux  Indians  and  United 
States  troops  took  place  December  30,  1890,  and  146  Indians  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  were  killed.  It  is  mentioned  here  be- 
cause it  is  listed  in  the  registers  of  the  War  Department  as  the  last 
of  the  Indian  campaigns.  It  marked  the  end  of  the  Indian  wars 
which  began  when  the  white  men  first  came  to  America.  Since  the 
Wounded  Knee  fight  there  have  been  no  Indian  "  hostilities." 

During  this  decade  the  Indian  Service  began  building  irrigation 
projects  on  the  reservations,  starting  with  the  Crows  in  1891.  Au- 
thorit}^  for  the  employment  of  field  matrons  was  given  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  of  1891,  and  compulsory  education  for  Indian  children 
was  authorized  in  1890. 

FOURTH  DECADE,  1899-1908 

Cutting  down  rations, 

Tlie  Lone  Wolf  decision,  1903. 

The  Burke  Act,  1906. 

The  White  Earth  scandal. 

Winding  up  affairs,  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Use  of  trust  funds  for  sectarian  schools. 

Automobiles  as  Indian  problem  factor. 

Railroads,  telephones,  electric  power  lines. 

First  oil  and  gas  leases. 

Inception  of  reimbursable  funds. 

T\Tien  the  fourth  decade,  1899-1908,  opened  there  had  been  nearly 
10  years  of  racial  tranquillity  in  the  Indian  country.  The  allotment 
of  lands  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dawes  Act  has  been  carried 
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forward  in  an  accelerated  degree.  Much  of  it  had  been  crudely  and 
unwisely  done  because  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  allotting  agents  with 
Indian  conditions  and  the  indifference  of  the  Indians  themselves. 
But  Congress  had  beeh  increasingly  generous  in  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indian  Service,  the  personnel  of  the  Indian  field  service 
had  been  taken  out  of  politics  to  a  considerable  extent  and  the  Indian 
Office  had  been  doing  some  real  constructive  work  along  social-service 
lines  with  reservation  Indians. 

About  1900  the  question  of  cutting  down  rations  began  to  be  con.- 
sidered  seriously  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  ration  system  was 
modified  and  the  number  of  Indian  beneficiaries  was  greatly  reduced 
until  only  Indians  who  were  in  real  need  of  food  and  clothing  re- 
*ceived  rations  without  compensation  from  the  Government. 

In  1903  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  the  his- 
toric Lone  Wolf  decision  which  held  that  the  power  existed  in  Con- 
gress to  abrogate  the  provisions  of  any  treaty.  Friends  of  the  Indians 
were  shocked  when  the  Lone  Wolf  decision  was  made  public  for  they 
feared  that  Congress  might  give  way  to  the  pressure  of  white  men 
who  wanted  Indian  land,  and  that  the  safeguarding  provisions  in 
Indian  treaties  would  be  abrogated.  Congress,  however,  has  been 
-cautious  in  enacting  legislation  designed  to  modify  treaty  provisions 
because  it  has  felt  that  the  moral  obligation  imposed  by  a  treaty 
should  always  be  paramount  to  expediency. 

The  Burke  Act,  which  amended  the  general  allotment  (or  Dawes) 
act  of  1887,  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1906.  While  it  nominally  left 
the  trust  period  at  25  years  as  provided  in  the  Dawes  Act,  it  gave  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  rather  broad  discretionary  authority  to  de- 
'Clare  an  allotted  Indian  competent,  give  him  a  patent  in  fee  and  thus 
release  him  from  Federal  supervision. 

For  a  time  the  Indian  office  felt  its  way  somewhat  carefully  in 
recommending  the  issuance  of  patents  in  fee  under  the  Burke  Act. 
But  this  conservatism  was  cast  to  the  winds  some  years  later  when 
what  was  known  as  the  "  new  declaration  of  policy  "  was  promulgated 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  1906,  also,  Congress  passed  what  was  generally  known  as  the 
Clapp  amendment,  which  concerned  the  White  Earth  Chippewas  in 
Minnesota.  In  effect  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  transformed 
the  trust  patent  held  by  any  mixed-blood  White  Earth  Chippewa  into 
a  patent  in  fee.  It  turned  him  loose  from  Government  supervision. 
It  permitted  him  to  dispose  of  his  allotment  as  he  saw  fit.  The  result 
was  that  almost  all  of  the  exceedingly  valuable  white-pine  lands  of 
these  Indians  were  sold  to  lumber  companies  at  ridiculously  inade- 
quate prices.  The  White  Earth  scandal  is  one  of  the  black ''spots  in 
the  Government's  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  cases  where  Congress  took  from  the  Interior  Department  super- 
vision over  Indian  property  with  the  result  that  the  Indian  and  his 
property  were  almost  immediately  separated. 

The  work  of  winding  up  the  tribal  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  was  intensified  during  this  decade.  In  1901  Congress  con- 
ferred citizenship  on  all  Indians  in  the  Indian  territory.  The  Indian 
appropriation  act  of  1904  carried  a  "  rider  "  which  removed  restric- 
tions from  much  of  the  allotted  lands  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
and  the  white  men  joyfully  began  the  work  of  separating  the  Indians 
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from  their  good  farm  acres.    The  school  system  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  was  taken  over  by  the  Indian  Bureau  in  1906. 

Oklahoma  became  a  State  in  1907,  and  its  citizens  at  once  began 
agitation  for  legislation  which  would  result  i'n  placing  Indian  land 
on  the  market  and  thus  increase  the  taxpaying  lands  of  the  State» 
The  outcome  was  the  act  of  May  27,  1908,  often  referred  to  as  the 
"^ Crime  of  1908."  Through  this  legislation  thousands  of  mixed 
bloods,  freedmen,  and  other  allottees  were  given  their  lands  without 
restrictions,  and  it  is  believed  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  allottees 
quickly  disposed  of  their  lands  to  white  men  and  promptly  spent 
the  proceeds. 

The  act  of  1908  also  removed  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  the  probating  of  Indian  estates  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes.  It  conferred  that  function  upon  the  county  courts,  and  the 
consequent  scandalous  exploitations  of  these  Indians  has  become  a 
matter  of  public  record.  The  affairs  of  this  group  of  Indians  were 
handled  through  two  separate  offices  in  Muskogee — a  commissioner 
who  attended  to  matters  left  over  by  the  Dawes  Commission  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  agency.  Each  had  a  civil  service  status.  In 
1914  Congress  provided  for  a  "  Superintendent  for  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,"  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Although  this  was  a  reversion  to  the  former 
political  system,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  appointee  under  the 
new  consolidation,  Mr.  Gabe  Parker,  was  of  Indian  blood. 

In  1905  the  Attorney  General  rendered  a  decision  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  make  contracts  with  sectarian  schools  using  Indian 
trust  funds  to  pay  for  the  children's  schooling,  and  President  Roose- 
velt ordered  that  it  be  done.  This  caused  a  great  row  and  a  suit  was 
brought  to  restrain  the  Government  from  using  trust  funds  for  the 
purpose.  The  suit  was  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
which  handed  down  a  decision  in  1908  that  the  Secretary  could  use 
tribal  funds  for  sectarian  schools. 

When  Henry  Ford  began  building  low-priced  automobiles  in  1903 
he  had  not  the  least  idea  that  he  had  introduced  an  influential  factor 
m  the  whole  scheme  of  Indian  progress.  The  automobile  has  become 
one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  process  of  "  whitemanizing  "  the 
Indians,  who  have  taken  to  it  eagerly.  It  has  enabled  thousands  of 
them  to  get  first-hand  information  of  the  white  man's  land  and  white 
people  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  reservations  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  automobile  tourists,  who  annually  travel  through  the  Indian 
country,  meet  the  Indians  and  there  are  established  thousands  of  con- 
tacts between  the  races  which  should  lead  to  the  better  understanding 
of  each  other. 

The  railroad  building  of  thi?  fourth  decade  carried  the  railways 
all  over  the  Indian  country.  Telephone  companies  secured  the  right, 
through  Congress,  to  string  telephone  wires  across  reservations  in 
1899,  and  two  years  later  the  privilege  was  granted  to  power  com- 
panies to  carry  their  electric  power  lines  over  reservations.  In  this 
year  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  opening  of  public  roads 
through  Indian  lands. 

All  of  these  white  man's  intrusions  brought  modern  civilization 
to  the  very  homes  of  the  Indian  people,  although  those  who  were 
responsible  for  them  were  not  concerned  with  their  effects  upon  the 
wards  of  the  United  States. 
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On  July  3,  1902,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  made  the  first  oil 
and  gas  lease  of  Indian  lands  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.  The  development  of  oil  in  this  section  was 
phenomenal.  Six  years  after  the  first  lease  was  made,  22,000  oil 
leases  had  been  authorized  by  the  Secretary.  The  oil  history  of  this 
State  is  intimately  related  to  the  land  grabbing  of  Indian  lands  in 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  area.  It  was  oil,  not  agriculture,  which 
was  the  prime  incentive  for  the  exploitation  of  Indian  lands  by  the 
so-called  "  white  grafters,"  and  which  separated  thousands  of  Okla- 
homa Indians  from  their  lands  and  money. 

The  inception  of  the  use  of  reimbursable  funds  for  industrial 
purposes  was  an  appropriation  for  $25,000  for  the  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation  in  1908;  within  a  few  years  the  aggregated  reimbursable 
appropriations  for  industrial  purposes  had  reached  $750,000. 

FIFTH  DECADE.  1909-1918 

Beginnings  of  present  Indian  medical  service. 
President  Taft's  message  on  Indian  liealtli. 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  survey. 
The  World  War  and  the  Indians. 
Effect  of  War  on  Indian  Service. 
Turning  loose  10,000  Indians. 

Three  events  of  profound  importance  to  the  Indian  people  dis- 
tinguished this  fifth  decade,  1909-1918 ;  the  health  drive,  the  World 
War,  and  the  Interior  Department's  new  declaration  of  policy  which 
turned  loose  some  ten  thousand  and  more  Indians  with  disappointing 
consequences. 

In  1909  a  medical  supervisor  for  the  Indian  Service  was  appointed. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  Indian  medical  service.  Back 
in  1873  the  Indian  Office  had  taken  steps  to  organize  its  unsupervised 
and  rather  inactive  efforts  for  medical  relief.  A  medical  and  edu- 
cational division  was  established  in  the  bureau.  It  made  some 
gestures  but  had  little  money  at  its  command.  This  arrangement 
continued  until  1877  when  the  medical  section  of  the  division  was 
lopped  off,  and  until  1909  the  medical  care  of  the  Indians  was  left 
to  the  agency  and  school  doctors. 

That  they  did  so  much  good  work  under  the  most  discouraging 
financial,  administrative,  and  living  conditions  is  a  tribute  to  the 
ethical  standards,  the  acceptance  of  obligations,  and  the  missionary 
spirit  characteristic  of  the  medical  profession.  The  medical  super- 
visor who  was  appointed  in  1909  was  in  the  educational  division; 
the  medical  service  until  recently  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
layman. 

Conservation  of  Indian  health  became  an  outstanding  feature  of 
Indian  Office  administration  in  1911.  Several  surveys  of  health  and 
sanitary  conditions  had  been  made  in  schools  and  reservations  which 
had  disclosed  an  alarming  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1912  presented  the  collected  data 
to  President  Taft,  who  immediately  sent  the  information,  with  a 
special  message  to  Congress,  urging  an  appropriation  of  $253,000  for 
medical  relief  for  the  Indians.  He  did  not  get  that  amount,  but  his 
message  woke  up  Congress  to  some  realization  of  the  situation  and 
the  funds  for  the  Indian  medical  service  were  materially  increased. 
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President  Taft's  message  startled  the  country,  for  it  showed  a 
shameful  Indian  situation.  The  following  excerpts  from  this  re- 
markable document,  one  of  the  few  presidential  messages  dealing 
with  Indians,  present  the  health  conditions  of  the  Indians  who  were 
under  Federal  supervision  at  the  time  and  also  indicate  what  the 
Indian  Service  regarded  as  an  adequate  medical  service : 

In  many  parts  of  the  Indian  country  infant  mortality,  tuberculosis,  and  dis- 
astrous diseases  generally  prevail  to  an  extent  exceeded  only  in  some  of  the 
most  insanitary  of  our  white  rural  districts  and  in  the  worst  slums  of  our 
large  cities.  The  death  rate  of  the  Indian  country  is  35  per  thousand  as  com- 
pared with  15  per  thousand — the  average  death  rate  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  *  *  *  Last  year,  of  42,000  Indians  examined  for  disease,  over  16 
per  cent  of  them  had  trachoma,  a  contagious  disease  of  the  eye,  frequently 
resulting  in  blindness,  and  so  easily  spread  that  it  threatens  both  ihe  Indian 
communities  and  all  their  white  neighbors.  *  *  ♦  Of  the  40,000  Indians 
examined,  6,800  had  tuberculosis.  *  *  *  Few  Indian  homes  anywhere  have 
proper  sanitary  conditions,  and  in  many  instances  the  bad  condition  of  their 
domestic  surroundings  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

As  guardians  of  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  it  is  our  immediate  duty  to  give 
the  race  a  fair  chance  for  an  unmaimed  birth,  healthy  childhood,  and  a  physi- 
cally efficient  maturity.  The  most  vigorous  campaign  ever  waged  against 
diseases  among  the  Indians  is  now  under  way.  It  began  in  1909.  Prior  to  that 
time  little  attention  had  been  given  to  the  hygiene  and  health  of  the  Indians. 
In  some  reservations,  equal  in  area  to  a  State,  there  were  not  more  than  two 
physicians,  frequently  only  one.  In  1909*  tens  of  thousands  of  Indians  were 
substantially  without  any  chance  to  reach  a  doctor. 

With  this  additional  appropriation,  if  granted  by  Congress,  it  is  believed 
that  the  tide  can  be  turned,  that  the  danger  of  infection  among  Indians  them- 
selves and  to  the  several  millions  of  white  persons  now  living  as  neighbors  to 
them  can  be  greatly  reduced,  and  genuine  cooperation  with  local  State  boards 
of  health  now  already  under  way  can  be  adequately  provided  for. 

It  is  not  expected  to  build  up  a  highly  organized  Indian  medical  service,  but 
rather  to  put  efficient  physicians  and  nurses  and  field  matrons,  properly 
equipped  to  reach  all  the  Indian  families,  in  the  field,  where  service  under  the 
best  conditions  is  one  of  constant  self-sacrifice  and  hardship,  but  where  con- 
stant application  to  those  methods  which  the  study  of  modern  hygiene  has 
developed,  will  show  results  so  encouraging  as  fully  to  .iustify  the  expenditure 
of  the  sums  herein  asked. 

The  following  year  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  Indian  health  conditions,  stressing  trachoma  and 
tuberculosis,  and  Congress  responded  to  the  distressing  disclosures 
of  the  survey  by  granting  further  increases  in  health  appropriations. 
In  1911  the  general  appropriation  for  Indian  medical  service  was 
but  $40,000 ;  in  1918  it  had  grown  to  $350,000. 

The  effect  of  the  World  War  upon  the  Indian  Service  has  seldom 
been  taken  into  account  by  critics  of  the  Government's  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs.  Almost  all  of  the  activities  concerning  health, 
education,  and  welfare  were  seriously  crippled.  Little  if  any  new 
construction  was  attempted  during  the  war;  repairs  of  agency, 
school,  and  hospital  plants  were  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  for 
some  years  after  the  war  appropriations  for  buildings  were  most 
inadequate.  Consequently  schools,  hospitals,  employees'  homes, 
agency  buildings,  and  agency  equipment  in  many  places  became  posi- 
tively disgraceful. 

Many  of  the  most  efficient  men  of  the  service  who  went  to  the 
front  did  not  return  to  the  Indian  Service.  The  low  salaries,  even 
meaner  in  comparison  with  the  higher  pay  offered  in  private  em- 
ployment after  the  war,  forced  the  Indian  Service  to  take  what  it 
could  get  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Altogether  the  postwar  conditions 
as  concerned  the  field  service  were  most  discouraging. 
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The  Indians  themselves  took  much  interest  in  the  war.  Thou- 
sands of  them  volunteered,  and  many  were  cited  for  exceptional 
bravery  under  fire.  The  precise  number  of  Indians  who  served  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  is  not  known,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  15,000  young  tribesmen  saw  active  war  service.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  members  of  northern  tribes  slipped  across  the  border 
before  the  United  States  joined  the  Allies,  and  enlisted  in  the  Cana- 
dian Army. 

Indian  women '  in  many  reservations  were  active  in  Ked  Cross 
work;  several  thousand  Indians  bought  Liberty  bonds,  and  sub- 
scribed to  other  war  activities;  and  in  the  Indian  schools  the  chil- 
dren displayed  a  patriotism  in  no  wise  less  genuine  than  that  shown 
in  schools  for  white  children. 

On  April  17,  1917,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  announced 
a  new  declaration  of  policy.  In  brief,  he  declared  the  time  hart 
come  for  the  separation  of  the  full  bloods  and  the  mixed  bloods,  foi^ 
discontinuing  Federal  guardianship  of  all  competent  Indians,  and 
giving  even  closer  attention  to  the  incompetents  that  they  might 
more  speedily  achieve  competency. 

Pursuant  to  this  policy  it  was  declared  that  all  able-bodied  In- 
dians of  less  than  one-half  Indian  blood  should  be  given,  as  far  as 
might  be  under  the  law,  full  and  complete  control  of  all  their  prop- 
erty and  that  patents  in  fee  should  be  issued  to  all  adult  Indians  of 
one-half  or  more  Indian  blood  who  would,  after  careful  investiga- 
tion, be  found  competent  provided  that  where  deemed  advisable 
patents  should  be  withheld  for  not  to  exceed  40  acres  as  a  home 
site. 

Competency  commissions  were  sent  to  the  several  reservations  and 
between  1917  and  1920  there  were  issued  10,956  fee-simple  patents, 
compared  with  9,894  in  the  10  years  from  1906  to  1916.  The  outcome 
of  this  liberal  policy  was  disappointing,  for  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  Indians  thus'  released  from  Federal  supervision  quickly  dis- 
posed of  their  real  estate  and  spent  the  proceeds  for  automobiles 
and  other  unnecessary  things  instead  of  using  the  money  for  u^^eful 
purposes.  In  1921  this  policy  was  discontinued,  and  since  then  the 
Indian  Office  has  been  much  more  cautious  in  the  matter  of  turning 
the  Indians  loose. 

SIXTH  DECADE,  19 19-1928 

The  Budget   System. 

Individualizing  the  competency  question. 

Fivie-yeai*    industrial    program.. 

The  Bursum  bill  agitation. 

Pueblo  lands  board. 

Committee  of  One  Hundred. 

Indian  citizenship  act. 

Trachoma  campaign. 

Reorganization  of  medical  and  field  service. 

Institute  for  Government  Research  Survey. 

Federal  and  State  relations. 

The  last  decade,  1919-1928,  of  the  60-year  period  under  consider- 
ation began  with  the  Indian  Service  struggling  against  the  adverse 
influences  of  postwar  conditions;  lack  of  funds  for  necessary  new 
construction  and  for  repairs,  a  depleted  field  service  and  an  impaired 
morale.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  branch  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment was  more  harmfully  affected. 
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•  The  present  budget  system  of  the  Government  began  to  function 
In  1921.  The  consideration  of  the  Indian  Service  estimates  was 
taken  from  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  thereafter 
the  Indian  bill  was  drafted  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  as  a  section  of  the  Interior  Department  bill. 
The  Indian  Service  estimates  are  now  first  subjected  to  the  scrutiny, 
and  require  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  acting  for  the 
President,  before  they  are  presented  to  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

At  first  this  new  procedure  was  viewed  with  some  apprehension  by 
the  Indian  Service,  but  the  five  members  of  the  subcommittee  be- 
came each  3^ear  more  interested  in  the  Indian  problem.  Tliey  took 
up  the  practice  of  spending  several  weeks  of  each  year  in  the  field 
visiting  not  only  Indian  jurisdictions  but  other  units  of  the  Interior 
bepartment.  The  first-hand  information  concerning  Indian  field 
conditions  which  they  obtained  gave  them  an  insight  of  the  Indian 
situation  which  led  to  a  closer  and  more  sympathetic  cooperation 
with  the  Indian  Service.  Appropriations  for  the  whole  Indian  Serv- 
ice increased,  especially  those  for  educational  and  health  activities. 

In  1920  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ordered  that  further  issuance 
of  patents  in  fee  be  stopped  and  that  thereafter  no  Indian  should  be 
granted  one  until  his  particular  case  had  received  a  searching  exam- 
ination. In  short,  he  directed  that  "  turning  the  Indian  loose " 
should  be  individualized — it  had  been  handled  as  a  group  proposition 
after  1917. 

A  promising  effort  to  make  self-supporting,  self-respecting  citi- 
zens out  of  Indians  is  the  so-called  "  Five-year  industrial  program  " 
whicli  had  its  inception  in  the  Blackfeet  ^Reservation  in  1922.  Its 
success  encouraged  the  Indian  Service  to  extend  the  program  to 
other  reservations,  modified,  where  necessary,  to  meet  special 
situations. 

In  1922  the  ''  Bursum  bill "  agitation  swept  the  country.  This 
Avas  a  measure,  introduced  by  Senator  Bursum  of  New  Mexico,  at 
the  instance  of  the  department  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  settling 
the  long  standing  and  perplexing  dispute  concerning  the  land  titles 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Some  of  their  friends  declared  that  the  bill 
not  only  was  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians  but  that  its 
provisions,  enacted  into  law,  would  confirm  land  titles  to  hundreds  of 
non-Indian  claimants  who  under  one  pretext  or  the  other  had  en- 
croached upon  Pueblo  lands. 

A  campaign  characterized  by  bitter  denunciations  of  the  officials 
of  the  department  and  Indian  Office  ensued,  the  outcome  of  which 
was  an  act  which  established  the  Pueblo  Lands  Board  which  now 
is  engaged  in  New  Mexico  in  the  settlement  of  land  titles,  awarding 
damages  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  where  it  is  found  they  have  been  in- 
jured through  the  neglect  of  the  United  States  and  definitely  settling 
the  whole  question. 

Secretary  Work,  in  1923,  called  together  in  Washington  a  number 
of  men  and  women  interested  in  Indian  matters  who  met  as  the 
"  Committtee  of  One  Hundred  "  to  discuss  Indian  affairs  and  offer 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary.  This  body  held  a  two  days'  ses- 
sion and  made  a  report,  containing  recommendations  and  sugges- 
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tions  for  bettering  the  Indian  Service  and  the  conditions  of  the  In- 
dians. The  report  was  referred  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  and 
was  printed  as  a  congressional  document. 

President  Coolidge  signed  the  Indian  citizenship  bill  »June  2,  1924, 
and  thereupon  all  noncitizen  Indians  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  This  act  formally  merged  the  Indian  people  into  the  general 
citizenry  of  the  country,  altliough  prior  to  the  President's  approval 
of  the  act  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  had  become  United 
States  citizens. 

An  intensive  trachoma  campaign  was  started  among  the  Navajo  of 
Arizona  in  1924,  and  additional  funds  for  fighting  this  disease  were 
secured  from  Congress.  Several  special  hospitals  for  treating  the 
disease  have  been  established,  and  an  experiment  is  now  in  progress 
for  segregating  trachomatous  children  in  special  schools. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  became  a  cooperating 
partner  of  the  Indian  Service  in  1926,  when  it  loaned  one  of  its  phy- 
sicians to  the  Indian  Bureau  to  head  the  Indian  medical  service  with 
consequent  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  health  activities,  in  the 
personnel  and  in  the  general  tone  of  the  medical  service. 

In  this  same  year  a  beginning  was  made  to  reorganize  the  Indian 
Field  Service.  The  experiment  was  tried  of  dividing  the  field  into 
several  districts  with  a  district  superintendent  in  charge  of  each  dis- 
trict. Seemingly,  the  experiment  did  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory, 
for  changes  were  made  two  years  later  which  practically  restored 
the  old  order  of  administration. 

On  June  12,  1926,  Secretary  Work  requested  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment Research  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  whole  Indian  situation, 
and  the  institute  consented.  The  funds  for  the  survey  were  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.  A  survey  partly  of  10  spe- 
cialists Avent  into  the  field,  visited  95  jurisdictions,  and  in  1928  sub- 
mitted its  report.  At  the  request  of  Secretary  Work  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  made  a  critical  study  of  the  survey  party's 
report  for  the  information  and  use  of  the  Indian  Service  in  its  sub- 
sequent administration.  The  board's  review  of  this  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  in  January  of  1929. 

A  growing  tendency  toward  closer  cooperation  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  States  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  became 
observable  in  the  later  years  of  this  decade.  Secretary  Work  dis- 
cussed the  question  in  an  annual  report  in  which  he  asserted  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  States  which  had  Indian  populations  to 
interest  themselves  in  a  practical  way  in  their  Indian  people. 

He  suggested  that  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
educational,  health,  and  welfare  activities  of  the  Indian  Service 
might  well  be  handled,  for  the  Government,  by  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  States.  Several  bills  having  this  purpose  in  view 
were  introduced  in  the  Sixty-ninth  and  Seventieth  Congi-esses.  In 
his  report  on  the  bill  which  concerned  Montana  Indians,  Secretary 
Work  said : 

The  principle  underlying  the  bill,  tlierefore,  is  in  agreement  with  my  belief 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  States  directly  interested  in  the  civiliza- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  Indians  should  begin  to  assume  a  certain  degree 
of  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  their  affairs.    However,  it  would  be 
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futile  to  deny  'that  the  issues  involved  are  of  sufficient  moment  to  demand  tlie 
most  careful  thought  and  that  the  proposed  transfer  of  responsibility  if  carried 
out  should  be  a  gradual  process  so  arranged  as  to  offer  the  least  possible  chance 
that  the  existing  organization  should  be  disrupted  to  an  extent  that  would 
endanger  the  main  objective  at  which  it  aims. 

In  this  conhection  we  would  call  attention  to  an  analytical  pres- 
entation of  the  question  of  Federal  and  State  relations  in  the  annual 
report  for  1927  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  The  policy 
of  turning  over  to  States  the  education,  health,,  care,  and  w^elfare  of 
Indians  wdio  are  under  Federal  supervision  is  likely  to  become  a 
live  issue  in  the  Seventy-first  Congress :  indications  seem  to  point  in 
that  direction. 

SUMMARY 

In  this  review  we  have  indicated  as  many  of  the  happenings  affect- 
ing the  Indians  during  the  six  decades  beginning  with  1869  as  we 
were  able  to  compact  within  our  restricted  space.  Obviously,  many 
important  occurrences  could  not  be  noted ;  this  omission  is  a  regret- 
table necessity. 

The  principal  source  material  for  this  syllabus  was  the  60  annual 
rieports  of  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs.  We  entertain  the  hope 
tHat  the  selected  data  from  the  successive  annals  of  Federal  Indian 
administration  which  are  presented  in  these  pages  may  be  of  service 
in  the  forniulation  of  policies  and  programs  for  future  administra- 
tion. Our'  retrospect  of  the  60  years  under  consideration  leads  to 
the  following  conclusions : 

Health.— The  records  disclose  the  fact  that  up  to  20  years  ago  the 
Governmient  paid  little  attention  to  the  health  of  reservation  Indians. 
In  his  specia,!  message  of  1912  President  Taft  explicitly  stated,  "In 
1909  tens  of  thousands  of  Indians  were  substantially  without  any 
chance  to  reach  a  doctor,"  and  he  stressed  the  prevalence  of  trachoma 
a^nd  tuberculosis  throughout  the  Indian  country. 

About  1911  Congress  and  the  Indian  Bureau  began  the  cooperation 
to  improve  health  conditions  on  reservations  and  in  Indian  schools, 
which  continues  to-day  and  which  has  achieved  highly  commendable 
results.  But,  notwithstanding  the  marked  improvements,  tubercu- 
losis and  trachoma  admittedly  prevail  among  the  Indian  people  to 
an  alarming  extent.  The  consequent  deplorable  situation  is  a  re- 
proach to  the  Nation.  It  demands  a  special  program  for  the  Indian 
medical  service  centering  on  a  vigorous  and  sustained  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  and  trachoma,  aided  and  abetted  by  largely 
augmented  appropriations  from  Congress  sufficient  to  adequately 
finance  the  intensified  medical  service  activities  which  necessarily 
would  be  brought  into  action  and  which  should  be  carried  on  by 
tuberculosis  and  trachoma  specialists. 

In  emphasizing  what  we  deem  to  be  the  major  Indian  health 
problem  we  are  not  overlooking  the  importance  of  increasing  and 
bettering  the  personnel  and  equipment  of  the  Indian  medical  service, 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  the  present  organization  is  making  good 
progress  along  practical  lines  toward  a  satisfactory  health  service. 

Industrial. — The  annual  reports  show  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Indians  are  doing  something  in  the  way  of  farming.  It  can  not  be 
denied  that  with  the  help  of  the  Indian  Service  there  has  been  con- 
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siderable  agricultural  advancement  among  them,  but  the  Indians  who 
have  succeeded  as  commercial  farmers  are  the  exception. 

There  are,  however,  many  Indians  who  raise  enough  produce  to 
meet  most  of  the  food  needs  of  their  families.  Such  Indians  can 
well  be  called  successful  subsistence  farmers.  In  our  opinion  a 
fundamental  reservation  need  is  an  economic  program  designed  to 
develop  subsistence  farming  to  the  point  where  each  Indian  family 
would  have  its  garden,  poultry,  milch  cow  (where  pasturage  and 
fodder  are  available),  potato  patch  and  grain  fields  sufficient  to 
provide  the  family  with  the  bulk  of  its  food  and,  perhaps,  with  some 
surplus  that  could  be  sold.  In  short,  subsistence,  not  commercial, 
farming  should  be  emphasized  as,  indeed  it  is  where  the  5-year 
industrial  program  of  the  Indian  Service  has  been  worked  out. 

Each  reservation  should  have  its  particular  agricultural  program, 
determined  by  qualified  specialists  sent  there  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose, and  where  there  are  none  competent  agricultural  instructors 
should  be  detailed  to  reservations  to  lead  the  Indians  toward  a  better 
appreciation  of  subsistence  farming. 

Eviployment. — Any  reservation  economic  program  wdll  fall  short 
of  its  full  purpose  if  it  does  not  include  provision  for  ways  and 
means  to  secure  gainful  labor  for  the  Indians,  especially  at  times 
when  crop  failure  or  other  causes  makes  it  necessary  for  Indians  to 
leave  their  homes  to  find  work.  Although  the  recent  annual  reports 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  indicate  a  growing  interest  in  the  important 
question  of  opening  up  opportunities  for  outside  employment  when 
desirable  for  reservation  Indians,  and  for  gainful  work  for  boys  and 
girls  who  leave  the  Indian  schools,  the  Indian  Service  never  has  had 
a  well-planned  organization  to  get  jobs  for  Indians. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  has  repeatedly  recommended 
that  the  Indian  Bureau  should  direct  its  earnest  efforts  to  the  purpose 
oif  obtaining  employment  for  able-bodied  Indians  who  ought  to  be 
doing  useful  work.  In  this  connection  we  strongly  suggest  close 
epoperation  along  practical  lines  with  the  Department  of  Labor.  In 
the  board's  last  annual  report  (1928)  the  question  of  employment  for 
Indians  is  considered  at  some  length,  and  we  respectfully  direct  your 
attention  to  the  recommendations  we  offer  in  that  report. 

Education. — Our  studies  of  Indian  Office  annual  reports,  together 
with  the  knowledge  gained  by  official  visits  to  reservations  and 
schools  lead  us  to  the  following  conclusions  concerning  Indian 
education : 

The  principal  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Government's  Indian 
schools  is  to  prepare  the  Indian  children  to  mingle  with  white 
people,  as  eventually  they  must  do,  and  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  in  school 
to-day  will  not  go  beyond  the  high-school  grades,  and  the  majority 
of  them  will  not  complete  those  higher  grades.  A  few,  compara- 
tively speaking,  will  stand  out  as  promising  candidates  for  colleges 
and  universities,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  opportunities 
for  such  students  to  secure  a  higher  education. 

Where  Indian  children  are  fitted  to  profit  by  the  public  schools 
they  should  attend  them,  as  half  of  them  do  now.  To  say  that  chil- 
dren, merely  because  they  happen  to  be  Indians,  should  be  provided 
by  the  Government  with  special  schools  is  not  a  valid  excuse  for 
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Indian  Service  schools.  But  where  the  stage  of  development  or  the 
environment  of  the  Indian  child  make  a  public  school  undesirable, 
then  the  special  Indian  school  has  its  task. 

This  task  is  to  provide  the  needed  development  and  suppl}^  the 
lacks  caused  by  a  faulty  environment,  so  that  the  Indian  child  may 
be  brought  up  to  that  standard  of  cleanliness,  order,  regularity,  and 
discipline  which  the  public  school  presupposes  in  its  white  children. 
Its  task  is  the  changing  of  a  way  of  living  rather  than  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a  routine  of  academic  studies.  If  this  is  not  needed,.then 
the  Government  school  itself  is  not  needed. 

An  Indian  school,  therefore,  which  tends  more  and  more  to  stress 
the  academic  at  the  expense  of  the  practical,  to  lay  emphasis  on  the 
completion  of  high-school  courses  and  the  attainment  of  college 
entrance  credits,  is  losing  sight  of  its  real  reason  for  existence, 
which  is  to  prepare  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  eventually  to  take 
their  places  as  self-reliant  members  of  an  American  community. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  Service  schools  should 
strive  not  so  much  for  uniformity  and  standardization  as  for  adap- 
tion to  actual  and  varying  needs;  they  should  not  endeavor  to 
reproduce  the  experiments  and  failures  of  the  public  schools,  but 
should  apply  methods  suited  to  the  special  problem  of  the  Indian. 
Above  all  they  should  emphasize  vocational  training  and  the  teach- 
ing of  applicable  and  useful  trades. 

Lato  and  order. — The  annals  of  Federal  Indian  administration 
disclose  a  curious  timidity  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  Indian 
Bureau  whenever  the  question  of  law  enforcement  on  reservations 
had  been  raised.  There  has  been  much  talk  but  practically  nothing 
has  been  done  to  place  reservation  Indians  under  the  same  laws  to 
which  their  white  neighbors  are  amenable  since  the  so-called  gen- 
eral crimes  act  was  placed  in  the  statute  books  44  years  ago. 

The  Indian  Bureau  should  draft  a  bill  which  would  properly  and 
adequately  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  on  reserva- 
tions, have  the  bill  introduced  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress, 
and  then  do  all  things  that  are  proper  to  get  the  bill  enacted  into 
law.  The  anomalous  situation  is  well  known,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  skilled  lawyers, 
and  we  believe  Congress  now  will  give  this  question  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Personnel. — From  the  beginning  of  the  60-year  period  spanned  by 
this  review  the  directing  heads  of  the  Indian  Bureau  in  their  annual 
reports  have  asked,  begged,  and  almost  demanded  that  Congress 
provide  ways  and  means  for  making  the  Indian  field  service  more 
attractive  so  that  a  stronger  field  personnel  could  be  built  up.  Un- 
til quite  recently  their  pleas  were  futile.  Within  the  past  few 
years  provision  has  been  made  for  increases  in  salaries,  but  in  many 
jurisdictions  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  agency,  school, 
and  hospital  employees  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  fact  that  this  undesirable  field  situation  is  so  well  known 
that  to  merely  state  it  is  sufficient  for  its  presentation  is  little  short 
of  a  reproach  to  the  Government.  It  is  cause  for  some  wonder  that 
there  now  are  in  the  field  service  so  many  capable,  efficient,  and 
loyal  men  and  women  who  continue  to  work  for  the  cause  despite 
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many  discouraging  conditions  and  who  will  fit  in  with  the  program 
you  have  in  mind.  There,  also,  are  a  number  of  employees  who  do 
not  measure  up  even  to  the  minimum  of  desirable  qualifications  and 
who,  too  often,  are  used  by  critics  as  examples  to  prove  that  the  entire 
field  service  is  incapable  and  inefficient. 

The  Indian  Bureau  can  not  hope  to  get  and  to  hold  a  field  or- 
ganization personnel  generally  intelligent,  capable,  and  efficient  un- 
less it  can  successfully  compete  with  other  organizations  in  the 
matter  of  salaries,  living  and  working  conditions,  and,  also,  recog- 
nition in  a  practical  way  of  good  work.  We  hear  much  of  loyalty 
to  the  "  office  "  as  an  essential  attribute  of  desirable  employees.  We 
beg  to  point  out  that  loyalty  is  a  two-sided  proposition;  if  the  su- 
perior expects  loyalty  from  his  subordinates  he  should  prove  his 
loyalty  to  them.  Instances  are  not  wanting  in  the  Indian  Service 
where  conscientious  field  employees,  standing  out  against  white 
men  who  had  designs  against  the  Indians,  have  not  received  the 
backing  of  the  Washington  office. 

The  simple  answer  to  the  question  "  How  shall  the  field  service  be 
bettered  in  all  respects  ?  "  is,  "  Get  more  money  from  Congress  and 
use  it  to  make  the  service  so  attractive  that  the  right  kind  of  men 
and  women  for  their  respective  places  in  the  scheme  can  be  secured 
•and  held  on  the  job." 

Allotments. — The  results  of  the  Dawes  Act  and  amendatory  legis- 
lation have  not  been  what  the  proponents  of  the  general  allotment 
policy  hope  for.  The  statistical  data  in  the  Indian  Bureau's  annual 
reports  show  that  by  reason  of  allotments  tens  of  thousands  of 
Indians  have  disposed  of  their  lands,  and  it  is  known  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  sold  their  allotments  for  inadequate  payments  and 
quickly  spent  the  proceeds.  They  became  landless,  moneyless 
Indians. 

The  failure  of  the  purpose  of  the  allotment  act  must  be  admitted. 
What  has  been  done  can  not  be  undone,  but  the  future  handling  of 
Indian  lands  by  the  Indian  Bureau  should  be  characterized  by 
caution  and  guided  only  by  consideration  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
allottees. 

InfoTTThation. — The  great  American  public  is  lamentably  ignorant 
about  the  American  Indians.  The  white  folk  know  but  little  about 
the  red  men  and,  because  of  little  knowledge,  they  seemingly  have 
little  interest  in  them. 

We  believe  the  Interior  Department  or  the  Indian  Bureau  would 
be  doing  only  a  plain  duty  by  disseminating  sane  and  reliable  infor- 
mation about  the  American  tribes  and  their  people,  about  their 
peculiar  relations  to  the  Nation,  and  about  the  various  phases  of  the 
perplexing  and  complicated  Indian  problem. 

Missionm^s, — In  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Indian  Bureau  the  work 
of  the  Christian  missionaries  was  frequently,  and  generally  favor- 
ably, referred  to.  For  some  reason  the  missionaries  figure  but  little 
in  the  later  annals.  The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  has  always 
maintained  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Indians  ran  with  their 
material  wants,  and  it  has  deplored  the  scant  interest  which  the 
churches  apparently  have  taken  in  their  Indian  missionaries.  We 
express  the  hope  that  the  devoted  labors  of  reservation  missionaries 
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may  yet  be  appreciated  by  church  members  and  that  th«  churches 
will  encourage  their  home  mission  boards  to  continue  and  enlarge 
their  mission  activities  in  the  American  Indian  country. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Samitel  a.  Eliot,  Chairman.. 

Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

Frank  Knox. 

Daniel  Smiley. 

Malcolm  McDowell.. 

Hugh  L.  Scott. 

Clement  S.  Ucker. 

Flora  Warren  Seymour.. 

John  J.  Sullivan. 

Mary  Vaux  Walcott. 
The  Skcretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX 


The  field  work  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  involved  Indian  sections 
of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Montana,  Wash- 
ington, California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah,  Florida,  and  New  York. 
The  special  reports  on  conditions  in  the  reservations  visited  are  presented  in 
this  appendix  in  an  abridged  form. 

PAIUTE  INDIAN  AGENCY,  UTAH 

Commissioner   Walcott 

In  July,  1928,  Commissioner  Walcott  visited  the  Paiute  Indian  Agency,  whose 
headquarters  is  located  at  Cedar  City,  Utah.  The  Indians  of  the  agency  are 
seven  widely  separated  bands  of  full-blood  Paiutes  with  a  population  total  of 
697.  These  bands  occupy  reservations  scattered  over  the  public  domain  in  north- 
ern Arizona,  southeastern  Nevada,  and  southwestern  and  western  Utah.  The 
population  by  bands  is  as  follows:  Kaibab,  Arizona,  93;  Shivwitz,  Utah,  80; 
Cedar  City,  Goshute,  Indian  Peake,  Panguitch  and  scattered,  Utah,  314;  Moapa 
River,  Nevada,  192. 

Until  quite  recently  the  general  public  had  little  knowledge  of  these  Indians, 
Few  i3eople  visited  this  part  of  the  country  but  now  thousands  of  tourists  are 
coming  into  southern  Utah  to  view  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  Zion  National 
Park,  Cedar  Breaks,  Bryce  Canyon,  and  the  Grarfd  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  from 
the  northern  rim. 

The  Paiute  are  a  peaceable,  moral,  and  industrious  people.  In  their  remote 
and  arid  country  these  Indians  have  limited  opportunities  to  engage  in  special 
industries  other  than  basketry  and  glove  making;  general  ranch  work  is  the 
line  of  activity  which  they  desire  and  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

Because  the  reservations  of  this  ageiicy  are  so  widely  scattered  and  difficult 
of  access  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  these  Indians  is  no  eaf^y  problem. 
Many  of  the  roads  are  the  ordinary  ways'  across  the  desert  and  thesp  are  almost 
impassable  when  the  rains  come,  or  in  the  wintertime.  Some  of  the  little 
reserves  have  no  telephone  connections,  and  where  there  is  a  telephone  the 
message,  in  some  cases,  must  be  relayed.  Hospitalization  at  this  agency  pre- 
sents a  difficult  situation  because  of  the  great  dirtances  and  the  small  number 
of  Indians  in  each  group.  All  of  the  hospitals  in  this  section  are  private  insti- 
tutions, and  one  of  them  has  refused  admission  to  Indians.  Good  contacts, 
however,  have  been  made  with  others  which  are  willing  to  receive  Indian  pa- 
tients on  the  same  terms  as  whites.  An  allotment  of  $2,000  should  be  made  to 
properly  meet  the  hospital  needs  of  this  jurisdiction.  Each  of  the  reserves 
excepting  Skull  Valley  has  a  farmer,  stockman,  or  other  Indian  Service  employee 
in  charge.  The  superintendent  should  have  another  person  in  his  empioy  for 
relief  assignments  and  other  general  work  of  the  agency.  Two  policemen  should 
be  detailed  for  use  at  such  far-away  points  as  Goshute,  where  they  could  accom- 
plish much  with  minor  cases  of  lawbreaking  and  in  obtaining  proper  knowledge 
of  conditions  which  the  superintendent  could  not  secure  otherwise,  except  with 
much  difficulty. 

The  Moapa  River  Indians  are  allotted  so  far  as  there  is  good  land.  Some  of  the 
land  in  this  valley  in  southeastern  Nevada  is  only  fit  for  pasturage,  and  it 
has  been  proposed  that  210  acres  now  used  by  the  Indians  for  grazing  be  bought 
and  added  to  the  reservation.  Of  this  area  150  acres  can  be  irrigated  and  this 
should  be  added  as  additional  tentative  allotments.  If  this  is  done  a  number 
of  young  men  would  take  the  tillable  land  and  make  use  of  it.  The  cost  would 
be  $7,500  and  150  acres  could  be  irrigated  from  an  additional  ditch  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  river. 
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At  Moapa  River  alfalfa  hay  is  tlie  main  crop  grown  and  is  salable,  the 
Indians  receiving  $18  a  ton  for  it  delivered  at  the  railroad  station,  the  top 
price  paid  by  the  Union  Pacific  for  hay  for  feeding  stock  in  transit.  Some  of  the 
Indians  here  are  being  started  in  asparagus  raising,  which  appears  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  this  locality. 

The  Kaibab  Subagency  is  situated  in  northwestern  Arizona  and  its  headquar- 
ters is  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains  which  rise  over  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  plateau.  Here  are  a  schoolhouse,  stockman's  house,  storeroom,  and 
barns.  Of  the  126,000  acres  included  in  the  reservation  only  28  acres  are 
capable  of  irrigation  with  the  present  supply  of  water.  All  around  these  few 
cultivated  acres  the  desert  stretches  away  to  the  mountains  and  surrounding 
hills.  The  desert  is  intersected  by  deep  washes,  dry  during  much  of  the  year, 
which  are  impassable  for  animals  except  at  a  few  places.  The  country  is  only 
available  for  stock  raising  and  there  is  a  fine  herd  of  534  Hereford  cattle  in 
which  the  Indians  are  taking  a  great  interest. 

Some  Indians  have  bought  stock  from  the  tribal  herd  and  at  the  last  round-up 
52  were  purchased  for  their  individual  use.  Dry  farming  is  not  practicable  in 
this  region  and  has  failed  when  undertaken  by  the  whites  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  There  is  great  need,  therefore,  for  more  tillable  land 
so  that  the  Indians  can  be  permanently  located  on  the  soil.  In  the  Two  Mile 
Wash  there  is  an  opportunity  to  construct  a  dam  which  would  be  of  great 
value  and  would  irrigate  many  acres  of  land. 

From  an  observation  of  this  agency  it  appears  that  the  most  practical  thing 
to  do  is  for  the  Government  to  acquire  the  adjoining  Heaton  ranch  in  order 
to  provide  sufficient  land  to  support  the  Indians  by  their  own  work.  These 
Paiutes  prefer  to  settle  down  at  home,  but  there  is  little  for  them  to  do. 
so  they  must  go  where  work  is  to  be  obtained.  This  sort  of  compulsory  migra- 
tion encourages  unsettled  habits,  while  their  living  conditions  are  such  that 
no  amount  of  education  along  civilized  lines  can  be  practiced  by  the  young 
people  w^hen  they  return  home  from  the  schools. 

HAVASUPAI  INDIAN  AGENCY,  ARIZ. 

CoiEfniissioner  Walcott 

In  July,  1928,  Commissioner  Walcott  visited  the  Havasupai  Indian  Agency, 
located  in  northern  Arizona  at  the  western  end  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  This  reservation,  the  home  of  the  small  band  of  Supai  Indians,  is  on 
the  floor  of  Cataract  Canyon,  nearly  40  miles  west  from  El  Tovar,  Grand  Canyon. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  isolated  units  of  the  Indian  Service  and  can  only  be 
reached  by  a  38-mile  dirt  road  and  a  14-mile  trail  leading  down  through  the 
rocks  to  the  Indian  village.  The  Indian  lands  consist  of  but  518  acres,  and  but 
80  acres  of  these  are  now  capable  of  irrigation  from  the  primitive  brush  dam 
built  by  the  tribe. 

Figs,  apricots,  peaches,  melons,  and  vegetables  can  be  raised;  also  alfalfa. 
The  climate  is  well  adapted  to  poultry  raising,  especially  turkeys.  There  is 
a  ready  market  for  all  fruit  and  poultry  these  Indians  could  produce  at  the 
hotels  at  Grand  Canyon,  but  because  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities  this  is 
not  possible  at  the  present  time.  Naturally,  at  present,  the  Indians  do  not  care 
to  raise  more  crops  than  they  themselves  can  consume,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
they  would  use  all  possible  irrigable  land  if  access  to  the  outside  world  was 
provided. 

Among  the  immediate  needs  at  this  agency  are  the  following,  some  of  these 
having  been  taken  care  of  or  are  in  process  of  being  carried  out:  The  long- 
contemplated  irrigation  dam  should  be  built  as  soon  as  possible.  The  present 
difficult  trail  out  of  the  canyon  should  be  replaced  by  a  shorter  trail  to  be  built 
by  the  Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  Service,  or  else  by  a  good 
road  to  be  built  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service.  A  light  truck 
for  passengers  and  freight  should  be  provided  for  the  agency.  The  unfinished 
hospital  should  be  completed  immediately,  and  a  screened  porch  added.  The 
bmldnig,  which  contains  the  agency  office  and  the  post  office,  should  be  re- 
modeled so  that  it  also  could  be  used  as  a  community  center  and  provided  fur- 
ther with  a  guest  room.  A  new  cottage  should  be  built  for  the  home  of  the 
superintendent.  The  health  situation  should  be  given  the  attention  of  the 
Indian  medical  service  and  a  clerk  and  a  farmer  assigned  here. 
•  T'^T  ^^^^  ^^^^  Hilltop,  the  terminus  of  the  road  from  Grand  Canvon,  down 
into  Lee  Canyon  is  bad  and  steep.    It  follows  down  Lee  to  Cataract  Canyon  and 
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then  on  to  Supai  village,  a  total  distance  of  14  miles  The  Park  Service  has 
already  surveyed  a  road  by  way  of  Manacajaw  Point,  terminating  at  the  falls 
a  mile  below  the  Indian  settlement,  but  as  the  cost  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000 
the  project  has  been  abandoned.  It  is  expected  that  another  survey  will  be 
made  to  see  if  it  is  feasible  to  carry  the  road  from  Hilltop  by  way  of  Lee  and 
Cataract  Canyons,  and  for  this  work  funds  have  been  allotted.  If  this  road  is 
found  to  be  impracticable,  the  only  way  will  be  to  construct  a  trail  direct  from 
Manacajaw  Point  to  Supai.  The  agency  superintendent  thinks  such  a  trail,  4 
or  5  miles  long,  could  be  built  by  Indian  labor  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  and  this 
should  be  done  unless  a  road  is  built  in  the  near  future. 

Fortunately,  there  are  few  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  these  Indians. 
Trachoma  is  not  very  prevalent,  but  there  is  much  venereal  disease.  Health 
problems  should  receive  prompt  attention,  investigation,  and  intelligent  study  at 
this  agency.  The  simple  fact  that  this  is  a  little,  isolated,  unimportant  juris- 
diction, apt  to  be  overlooked,  warrants  the  Indian  Office  in  taking  instant  steps 
to  remedy  the  health  situation. 

A  number  of  the  Indians  are  employed  in  construction  work,  and  the  National 
Park  superintendent  at  Grand  Canyon  states  that  they  are  faithful  and  trust- 
worthy. The  Indian  agent  feels  that  if  work  at  Supai  were  provided  most  of 
them  would  live  with  their  families  instead  of  seeking  uncertain  employment 
elsewhere. 

There  is  no  place  at  this  agency  for  community  or  social-service  work.  The 
present  house,  where  as  much  of  this  sort  of  welfare  activity  is  done  as  the 
limited  facilities  permit,  contains  the  agency  office  and  post  office.  It  should 
be  remodeled  so  as  to  provide  a  kitchen  and  a  shower  bath  and  rooms  to  which 
the  Indian  women  can  come  to  be  instructed  in  sewing  and  cooking.  Service 
of  this  kind  is  a  fundamental  need  at  Supai  village.  There  should  also  be  a 
guest  room  with  a  bath,  vhere  traveling  officials  can  be  housed  while  on  duty 
at  the  agency* 

NAVAJO  SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS,  ARIZONA  AND  NEW  MEXICO 

Commissioner  Walcott 

In  July,  1928,  the  Northern  and  Southern  Navajo  Agencies,  the  Hopi  Agency, 
and  the  Charles  H.  Burke  School  were  visited  by  Commissioner  Walcott. 

Old  Fort  Wingate,  near  Gallup,  N.  Hex.,  was  transformed  into  a  boarding 
school  for  Navajo  students  and  was  opened  about  two  years  ago  as  the  Charles 
H.  Burke  Indian  School.  The  past  year  500  Indian  pupils  were  admitted,  and 
the  plant  has  a  capacity  for  700.  Altogether  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  make 
it  the  kind  of  a  school  it  should  be.  It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  children 
who  were  brought  to  this  school  were  much  too  young  to  be  handled  with  good 
results.  The  older  pupils  are  at  work  on  detail  10  weeks  during  the  school  term. 
The  children  are  carried  through  the  eighth  grade,  and  next  year  it  is  expected 
that  the  ninth  will  be  added. 

Inquiry  into  the  feeding  of  the  children  here  convinces  one  that  the  ration 
they  receive  is  inadequate.  It  is  deficient  in  fats  and  there  is  no  milk  to  sup- 
plement it.  A  dairy  herd  has  been  proposed  for  this  place,  but  until  such  time 
as  arrangements  can  be  made  to  build  a  dam  for  collecting  water  from  springs 
on  the  reserve  feed  will  have  to  be  purchased  for  the  livestock.  With  irriga- 
tion alfalfa  could  be  raised  for  a  cattle  herd. 

The  hospital  at  this  institution  is  a  remodeled  building  formerly  part  of  the 
fort  and  is  old  and  not  well  suited  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  It  has  no 
sterilizing  plant  and  very  little  equipment  of  any  kind. 

At  Fort  Defiance,  the  headquarters  of  the  Southern  Navajo  Agency,  the 
hospital  was  visited.  This  was  found  to  be  very  much  overcrowded,  two 
patients  often  occupying  the  same  bed.  The  plant  is  in  good  condition,  but 
an  X-ray  machine  is  very  much  needed  and  also  a  laboratory.  There  is  no  milk 
or  eggs  available  even  for  the  tuberculosis  sanitarium.  The  school  buildings 
at  the  agency  are  adequate  and  the  dormitories  are  in  good  condition.  Do- 
mestic science  is  taught  here  and  a  very  attractive  building  of  logs  has  been 
constructed  for  class  work. 

The  agency  superintendent  is  very  anxious  to  have  a  dairy  herd  at  Fort 
Defiance,  and  this  should  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  use  of  milk 
in  the  hospital  is  imperative.     The  school  here  is  for  trachomatous  children,  and 
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during  the  winter  there  were  400  pupils  enrolled,  and  of  these  134  were  re- 
turned cured  in  the  spring.     One-half  were  pronounced  "  cured  questioned." 

At  the  Chin  Lee  boarding  school  under  the  Southern  Navajo  jurisdiction  the 
buildings  are  old  and  in  their  method  of  construction  are  very  far  from  what 
they  should  be.  There  is  not  sufficient  light  and  air  in  the  playrooms  and  other 
parts  of  the  plant.  Some  of  the  equipment  is  very  old,  and  there  are  many 
minor  repairs  which  should  be  made  around  the  place. 

At  the  Tohatchi  school  under  the  same  agency  a  new  hospital  has  been  built. 
On  orders  from  Washington  the  wards  were  reduced  6  feet  in  width,  decreasing 
the  number  of  beds  about  one-half  so  the  stalf  can  only  accomplish  one-half 
the  work  that  should  be  done.  This  boarding  school  is  well  situated  as  re- 
gards water  and,  having  good  fields  of  alfalfa,  it  should  be  provided  with  a 
dairy  herd,  because  these  children  need  milk  as  a  part  of  their  regular  diet. 

At  the  Hopi  Agency  the  superintendent  has  charge  of  about  5,000  Hopi  and 
Navajo  Indians,  about  equally  divided  in  numbers.  The  boarding  school  con- 
ducted at  this  agency  has  a  capacity  for  129  children,  and  as  it  is  too  small  to 
be  run  economically  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  size  to  200  capacity  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  hospital  here  is  in  active  operation  and  during  the  winter  is 
so  crowded  that  sometimes  three  patients  are  put  in  the  physician's  office.  The 
same  criticism  of  the  diet  can  be  made  at  this  place  as  at  most  of  the  other 
schools;  there  is  no  milk  for  the  children  and  but  few  fresh  vegetables  are 
provided. 

At  Shiprock,  N.  Mex.,  the  location  of  the  boarding  school  of  the  Northern 
Navajo  Agency,  there  are  250  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  Fine  alfalfa 
as  well  as  5  acres  of  tomatoes  are  grown.  Last  year  1,500  gallons  of  to- 
matoes were  put  up  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  at  the  school.  Many  root  vege- 
tables and  onions  are  also  grown.  A  serious  question  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land  at  this  agency  as  the  water  is  so 
filled  with  alkali  that  numbers  of  trees  are  dying.  If  this  alkaline  condition 
continues — and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will — much  of  the  land 
will  not  be  fit  for  cultivation  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Thci  water  supply 
comes  from  the  San  Juan  River  and  is  ample.  It  is  understood  that  if  proper 
care  is  exercised  in  applying  alkaline  water  this  condition  can  be  largely 
remedied. 

There  is  a  dairy  herd  of  good  quality  at  this  reservation.  The  various  build- 
ings of  the  agency,  which  are  quite  old,  should  be  repaired  in  many  places  and 
the  irrigation  ditches  need  attention. 

CARSON  SCHOOL  AND  AGENCY,  NEVADA 

Commissioner  Seymoue 

The  Carson  Agency,  which  has  charge  of  about  half  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion in  Nevada,  between  5,000  and  6,000  in  all,  and  also  the  nonreservation 
school  of  470  capacity  at  Stewart,  was  visited  by  Commissioner  Seymour  in 
July  of  1928. 

The  Indians  of  Nevada  have  always  been  self-supporting,  but  in  the  meager 
fashion  necessitated  by  the  barrenness  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  Their 
acquaintance  with  the  white  man  is  less  than  a  century  old,  dating  in  general 
from  the  second  exi>edition  of  Fremont  in  1843  and  1844.  At  this  early  date 
the  Indians  of  this  region  by  the  necessities  of  their  existence  were  scattered 
along  the  few  river  courses  and  lakes.  Occasionally,  where  such  a  source  of 
food  supply  existed  as  the  abundance  of  fish  in  Pyramid  Lake,  there  was  a  tribal 
organization  and  a  group  claim  to  the  desirable  territory.  The  less  favored 
sections,  however,  did  not  tend  to  any  real  tribal  development.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  to-day  most  of  the  Indians  of  the  State  have  not  known  either  a 
tribal  home  or  reservation  life.  They  are  laborers  for  hire  rather  than  tillers 
of  the  soil. 

Inasmuch  as  in  their  primitive  life  it  was  necessary  for  both  men  and  women 
to  be  diligent  in  the  search  for  subsistence,  it  was  not  diflficult  for  the  men  of 
the  tribe  to  take  up  the  habits  of  industry  which  the  lordly  Indian  of  the  Plains 
has  yet  to  learn.  The  Nevada  Indian,  both  men  and  women,  are  therefore  to  be 
found  wherever  work  is  to  be  had — at  the  railroad  shops  at  Sparks,  at  unskilled 
labor  of  various  sorts  at  Reno,  as  guides  and  hotel  employees  at  Lake  Tahoe, 
tind  at  this  time  of  year  in  the  hay  fields  throughout  the  region. 

The  Indian  of  the  State  shares  with  other  members  of  his  race  the  primitive 
Inability  to  look  ahead  of  the  present  day.    As  much  of  the  employment  avail- 
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able  is  of  seasonal  nature,  periods  of  prosperity  alternate  with  periods  of  want, 
when  the  automobile  and  phonograph  purchahed  during  the  busy  summer  are 
not  easily  convertible  into  food  for  the  winter.  It  is  because  of  this  lack  of  fore- 
sight that  we  so  seldom  find  the  Indian  either  a  farmer  or  a  home  owner. 

It  is  to  meet  these  conditions  that  the  Government  has  established  in  various 
places  throughout  the  State  so-called  Indian  colonies.  A  tract  of  land  is  pro- 
vided where  Indians  who  wish  to  do  so  may  build  themselves  homes  and  culti- 
vate gardens  for  family  use.  Such  colonies  are  located  convenient  to  a  labor 
market.  A  public  school  and  a  mission  church  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  largest  of  the  three  colonies  visited  lies  midway 
between  Sparks  and  Reno.  It  covers  about  20  acres  of  ground,  and  the  road 
running  through  the  center  of  the  tract  divides  the  domain  of  the  Washoes  from 
that  of  the  Paiutes.  The  little  houses  which  the  Indians  have  erected  for  their 
own  use,  containing  from  one  to  three  rooms,  vary  considerably  in  workmanship 
and  surroundings.  The  Government  buildings  on  this  tract  are  a  commissary 
and  an  office  for  the  field  matron.  The  public  school  provided  by  the  city  of 
Jleno  stands  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  tract. 

There  is  a  small  colony  at  Carson  City,  but  in  general  the  Indians  working 
there  live  within  the  city  limits  and  solve  their  own  location  problems  as  white 
laborers  do.  Three  or  four  miles  south  of  Carson  School  is  another  colony  at 
X>resslerville.  Being  more  remote  from  town  the  Indians  at  this  place,  in 
season,  work  in  hay  fields  or  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  return  in  the  fall  for  their  chil- 
dren to  enroll  in  the  public  school. 

In  the  valley  3%  miles  south  »f  Carson  City  is  the  Carson  nonreservation 
boarding  school.  This  was  known  as  tlie  Stewart  Industrial  Institute  when  it 
w^as  founded  37  years  ago,  and  the  school  post  office  is  still  called  Stewart. 
Pupils  are  carried  through  the  ninth  grade  at  this  institution.  In  connection 
with  the  school  is  maintained  a  general  hospital  for  the  Indians  of  the  State. 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  Carson  School  is  so  attractive  that  the  observer 
is  ready  to  echo  the  Nevada  opinion  that  this  is  one  of  the  garden  siwts  of  the 
State.  The  older  buildings  are  frame,  painted  white,  with  attractive  looking 
green  roofs  and  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair.  The  newer  structures  are 
built  of  stone. 

This  is  a  nonreservation  school.  Its  pupils  are  drawn  mainly  from  the 
Washoe  and  Paiute  Tribes,  though  other  tribes  are  represented.  The  greater 
number  of  the  children  are,  of  course,  in  the  lower  grades.  A  decade  or  more 
ago  there  would  be  a  large  proport on  of  older  pupils  in  any  Indian  school,  but 
with  the  growth  of  willingness  for  education  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Indian 
children  now  come  to  school  and  pass  through  the  various  grades  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  ages  as  whites.  As  much  of  the  industrial  training  for  them 
must  wait  upon  a  proper  stage  of  physical  development,  two  results  have  arisen 
which  deserve  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  Indian  children  are  finishing  their  school  work  with  less 
industrial  training  than  they  formerly  received ;  and  in  the  second  place  the 
necessary  w^ork  of  the  school  must  be  done  by  fewer  people  in  much  shorter 
time.  Definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  minimize  both  these  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  Practical  industrial  training  should  receive  more  attention,  and  il 
the  pupils  are  to  be  more  and  more  relieved  of  the  necessaiT  routine  work  of 
conducting  the  school  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  force  of  employees. 

The  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  set  aside  for  Nevada  Indians  entirely  sur- 
rounds Pyramid  Lake,  which  is  properly  called  "  the  Lake  of  the  Desert." 
A  fertile  strip  of  land  of  several  miles  along  the  Truckee  River  is  also  within 
the  reserve.  These  Indian  lands  have  never  been  allotted,  although  numerous 
recommendations  to  that  effect  have  been  made.  An  equitable  division  would 
seem  difficult,  as  the  desert  portion  has  little  value,  while  the  fishing  rights 
and  the  irrigable  section  above  the  Truckee  are  highly  desirable. 

Near  where  the  Truckee  River  enters  the  lake  is  located  a  Government  plant 
^which  formerly  served  as  a  boarding  school  and  a  separate  agency.  In  place 
of  these  there  are  now  operated  a  day  school  and  a  sanatorium  for  tubercular 
children.  Most  of  the  patients  at  the  sanatorium  come  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  whose  moist  climate  is  far  more  hostile  to  a  tubercular  patient 
than  the  dry  air  of  Nevada.  Eighty-four  children  can  be  taken  care  of  at 
this  place. 

In  addition  to  the  school  and  sanatorium  a  farmer  is  located  at  Pyramid 
Xake,  in  charge  of  the  farm  and  of  the  irrigation  system  along  the  Truekee 
Hiver. 
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CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

Commissioner  Seymour 

During  July,  1928,  the  Mission  Indians  in  southern  California,  the  Indians 
of  the  central  part  of  the  State  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sacramento 
Agency,  and  the  large  Indian  school,  Sherman  Institute,  at  Riverside,  were 
visited  by  Commissioner  Seymour, 

Most  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  southern  California  reside  in  Riverside  and 
San  Diego  Counties.  The  Indian  Bureau  reports  tlieir  population  at  over 
2,700  and  groups  them  into  28  small  bands,  none  with  a  population  of  over  300 
individuals.  The  Morongo,  La  Jolla,  Pechanga,  Pala,  and  Voican  Bands  are  tha 
largest.  The  scattered  reservations  belonging  to  these  Indians  vary  greatly 
in  size  and  value,  ranging  from  areas  as  low  as  320  to  over  21,000  acres.  The 
headquarters  for  this  jurisdiction  is  located  at  the  town  of  Riverside. 

The  Mission  Indians  are  inevitably  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  tidal 
wave  of  Indian  sympathy  which  spread  over  the  country  a  half  century  ago^ 
bringing  on  its  crest  the  romantic  story  of  Ramona,  and  the  impassioned  brief, 
A  Century  of  Dishonor,  and  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  an  allotment  policy 
for  Indians  in  general.  The  Mission  Indians,  however,  were  not  primarily  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  policy,  for  there  were  no  reservations  to  be  divided  among 
them  into  fertile  fields,  as  was  the  case  with  the  plains  Indians.  Their  land 
holdings  were  confused  in  the  utter  complexity  of  the  successive  Spanish  and 
Mexican  and  American  transfers  and  laws  which  characterize  the  entire 
section  that  came  into  the  United  States  in  the  forties.  In  more  recent  years 
the  Government,  attempting  to  remedy  the  wrong  caused  these  people  by  laws 
and  conditions  beyond  their  control  or  even  their  understanding,  purchased 
lands  for  groups  and  individuals  and  assigned  here  and  there  small  reservations 
and  rancherias.  In  some  cases  these  have  been  further  divided  into  individual 
allotments,  following  the  general  policy. 

The  Rincon  and  La  Jolla  Reservations  were  tentatively  allotted  in  the  nine- 
ties, but  the  schedules  were  never  approved.  The  division  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  20  acres  for  each  head  of  a  family  and  10  acres  for  each  single  adult. 
Although  the  apportionment  was  not  legally  completed  it  was  considered  valid 
by  the  Indians,  who  now  oppose  a  second  tentative  allotment,  made  a  year  or 
two  ago.  The  new  allotment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  about  5  acres 
for  each  enrolled  member  of  the  tribe,  irrespective  of  age  or  family  status. 
The  second  schedule  is  likewise  still  without  final  approval,  action  being 
withheld  in  deference  to  the  continued  objection  of  the  Indians  and  of  certain 
organizations  with  which  they  are  identified.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  con- 
fusion of  earlier  days  should  be  continued  in  our  times. 

From  quiet  and  inoffensive  people  the  Mission  Indians  seem  in  the  past 
few  years  to  have  become  a  source  of  tiouble  and  even  danger.  The  farmer 
at  Pala,  crippled  permanently  as  a  result  of  a  disturbance  at  Campo  more  than 
a  year  ago,  has  seen  the  growth  of  distrust  and  unfriendliness  through  the 
propaganda  that  has  been  pushed  so  actively.  The  so-called  federation  which 
mulcts  these  poor  Indians  of  a  dollar  per  month  per  capita,  does  them  greater 
harm  in  spreading  the  idea  that  they  are  themselves  oflQcers  of  the  law  and 
at  liberty  to  oppose  any  enforcement  by  others  of  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
Nation.  It  is  said  to  be  chiefly  the  older  Indians  who  support  this  organiza- 
tion. The  younger  ones  who  have  enough  education  to  wish  to  take  any  active 
part  in  the  federation  are  not  so  welcome. 

The  Indians  in  California  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agent  at  Sacramento 
are  scattered  over  a  great  territory  probably  600  miles  long  by  200  wide,  ex- 
tending from  Tulare  County  on  the  south  to  the  Oregon  line  on  the  north  and, 
in  some  sections,  from  the  Nevada  boundary  to  the  Pacific.  Over  11,000 
Indians,  of  many  small  tribes  and  bands,  are  reported  in  this  region  and  the 
amount  of  Government  and  Indian-owned  land  for  the  use  of  these  people  is 
relatively  small  in  area.  The  Round  Valley  and  Tule  River  reserves  are  the 
largest  separate  tracts  in  this  superintendency. 

Legally  and  historically  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  Indians  of 
the  missions  and  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  In  actual  develop- 
ment and  economic  condition  there  is  less  difference.  The  northern  Indians  are 
in  many  scattered  bands,  a  small  population  spread  over  a  vast  area.  In  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  the  State  are  two  reservations,  but  in  general  these 
Indians  of  the  Sacramento  district  have  only  small  and  scattered  holdings,  if 
any.  They  are  self-supporting  in  a  meager  way,  and  during  the  summer  season 
the  men  are  pretty  generally  at  work. 
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The  seasonal  nature  of  much  of  the  labor  in  California  has  created  a  large 
class  of  migratory  workers.  They,  traveling  from  one  place  to  another  up 
and  down  the  coast,  attain,  if  they  desire  it,  a  fairly  consecutive  employment. 
The  Indians,  dwelling  in  one  place,  and  limiting  their  travels  to  a  much 
smaller  area,  find  seasons  of  the  year  when  employment  does  not  offer.  It  is 
not  deeply  ingrained  in  them  to  make  the  season  of  plenty  a  preparation  for 
the  season  of  need;  consequently  winter  often  finds  them  ill  prepared.  Only 
long  education  and  training  can  awaken  the  spirit  of  thrift ;  and  the  very 
things  done  to  relieve  need  tend  to  delay  the  development  of  prudence. 

Almost  all  the  Indian  children  of  the  State  attend  the  public  schools,  the 
Government  paying  tuition  for  them  to  the  school  boards,  in  varying  amounts. 
In  some  cases  this  means  contact  with  the  white  race,  but  there  are  other  loca- 
tions where  the  community  is  entirely  Indian  and  there  are  no  white  pupils 
in  the  school.  On  rancherias  provided  by  the  Government  this  is  apt  to  be  the 
case.    It  is  questionable  whether  this  isolation  is  a  desirable  thing. 

Sherman  Institute,  near  Riverside  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  is  the 
largest  nonreseiTation  school  of  the  Indian  Service  and  has  a  capacity  for  1,000 
pupils.  Congress  appropriates  over  $250,000  annually  to  carry  on  the  activities 
of  the  institution.  The  courses  take  the  Indian  pupils  through  the  twelfth 
grade.  Most  of  the  children  attending  are  from  California  and  Arizona.  During 
1927  the  Arizona  pupils  numbered  about  460,  coming  principally  from  the 
Navajo,  Hopi,  Pima,  and  Papago  Tribes.  California  students  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  the  near-by  mission  Indian  bands  furnishing  about  150 
pupils. 

The  only  reasonable  way  to  judge  of  Indian  schools  is  through  the  later  lives 
of  their  pupils.  A  good  opinion  is  gained  of  the  work  of  Sherman  Institute 
through  many  of  its  graduates  and  former  students,  met  here  and  there  through- 
out the  West,  progressive  and  industrious  young  people  whose  daily  doings  are 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  practical  nature  of  their  training.  Well-kept  homes* 
and  well-hoed  corn  mean  much  more  to  them  and  to  the  advancement  of  their 
race  than  quadratics  and  European  kings. 

The  present  trend,  unfortunately,  seems  to  be  away  from  the  practical.  This 
is  no  more  true  of  Sherman  than  of  other  schools  in  the  service,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  effort  in  the  Indian  schools  to  follow  the  universal  compulsory 
education  experiment  of  forcing  iipon  every  child,  willy-nilly,  a  high-school 
education.  It  seems  unwise  to  transfer  this  experiment  to  the  much  more 
exacting  field  of  Indian  education. 

CHEYENNE  RIVER  AGENCY,  5.  DAK. 

Commissioner  Scott 

In  September,  1928,  General  Scott  visited  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation, S.  Dak.,  the  agency  for  tht'  Miniconjou  and  Two  Kettle  Bands  of  Sioux. 
It  was  in  1876  when  General  Scott  first  visited  this  place  when  with  his  regi- 
ment, the  Seventh  Cavalry,  which  was  engaged  in  disarming  and  dismounting 
the  Indians  at  Cheyenne  River  and  Standing  Rock.  Some  3,000  horses  were 
taken  from  these  Indians  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
then  hostile  Sioux  under  Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy  Horse. 

It  has  been  of  deep  interest  to  note  the  improvement  in  the  civilization  of 
these  Indians  during  the  intermediate  period.  The  agency  fair  was  in  progress 
at  the  time  of  this  most  recent  visit  and  many  creditable  exhibits  of  Indian- 
raised  produce  were  on  display.  Many  of  the  people  of  the  reservation  were  at 
the  fair,  and  they  appeared  well  dressed,  cheerful,  and  apparently  happy, 
though  evidently  quite  poor. 

A  drive  about  the  reservation  showed  that  the  Indians  are  nearly  all  housed 
in  quite  humble  homes.  The  Sioux  find  comfort  in  them  though  they  are 
not  as  sanitary  as  the  old  skin  lodges,  because  many  persons  congregate  in  the 
houses  at  a  time  and,  because  of  very  little  ventilation,  infct  each  other  with 
tuberculosis  and  trachoma.  No  way,  however,  has  been  devised  to  prevent  this 
crowding. 

The  Indian  agencies  on  the  Missouri  River  lack  the  climate  and  the  facilities 
which  are  found  at  more  eastern  agencies.  The  lack  of  rain,  the  super- 
abundance of  wind  and  dust  operate  to  hold  back  the  agricultural  and  social 
development  of  these  Missouri  River  reservations  of  the  Dakotas.  This  is  re- 
fiected  in  the  amount  of  money  and  other  material  encouragement  which  these 
Indians  receive. 
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BLACKFEET  RESERVATION,  MONTANA 
Commissioner  Scott 

The  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  in  northern  Montana  was  visited  by 
General  Scott  in  September,  1928.  He  first  stopped  at  the  reservation  in  1877, 
when  the  Blackfeet  village  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Marias  River,  and 
the  Indians  were  then  a  very  primitive  people,  living  in  skin  lodges,  and  were 
subsisting  on  and  wandering  with  the  buffalo.  The  next  visit  to  the  reserva- 
tion was  in  1919,  and  stops  have  been  made  there  from  time  to  time  since  that 
date;  the  progress  of  conditions  at  the  agency  during  the  nine  years  from 
1919  to  1928  have  been  watched. 

The  agency  in  1919  was  found  to  be  in  a  run-down  and  neglected  condition. 
There  had  been  nine  superintendents  during  a  period  of  13  years,  and  there 
had  been  no  continuity  of  purpose  or  control;  the  place  seemed  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  Indian  Bureau.  There  were  no  modern  improvements,  the 
only  water  supply  was  a  single  pump  for  the  whole  agency,  and  it  took  several 
years  to  impress  the  Indian  Bureau  with  the  necessity  of  making  betterments. 
Then  there  happened  three  years  of  severe  drought  and  reduced  returns  from 
livestock,  which  caused  unusual  losses  among  white  men  and  red,  and  from 
which  the  banks  of  the  plains  have  not  yet  fully  recovered.  Many  white  men 
had  abandoned  their  holdings  and  left  the  country;  much  discouragement  oc- 
curred among  the  Indians,  of  whom  the  majority  had  to  be  carried  on  the 
ration  rolls  to  prevent  loss  of  life;  they  were  without  initiative,  and  but  little 
pride,  hope,  or  courage  was  left  in  the  Blackfoot  Tribe. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Supt.  Fred  C.  Campbell,  a  veteran  of  many  years  with 
the  Indian  Service,  matters  began  at  once  to  improve,  and  constant  progress 
has  been  made  since.  He  has  succeeded  in  awakening  the  pride  and  initiative 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Blackfoot  people,  mainly  by  the  invention  and 
establishment  of  the  5-year  industrial  program  which  is  the  most  construc- 
tive policy  observed  during  many  years  of  association  with  Indian  affairs. 
The  program  has  been  strongly  fostered  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  now  the 
majority  of  the  tribe  has  wheat  of  its  own  raising,  being  ground  for  use  in 
the  agency  mills;  there  are  enough  winter  vegetables  to  carry  the  Indians 
through  the  winter,  and  many  have  sheep,  cattle,  pigs,  and  chickens.  The  num- 
ber of  Indians  thus  engaged  is  increasing  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  shift- 
less element. 

The  Blackfeet,  like  every  other  agency,  has  internal  politics  of  a  sort.  There 
are  always  men  struggling  for  power,  and  if  they  can  not  lead  in  a  construc- 
tive way  they  try  to  lead  in  a  destructive  manner.  There  are  always  oppos- 
ing parties,  and  the  party  opposed  to  the  Government  is  composed  of  the 
nonprogressive,  the  lazy,  the  inefficient,  the  criminal  element  of  the  tribe,  impa- 
tient of  control.  This  party,  without  just  grounds,  has  persistently  opposed 
the  policy  of  the  administration  in  every  way,  including  the  5-year  program. 
The  better  people  of  the  tribe  are  much  disturbed  over  the  condition  of  affairs, 
and  are  well  aware  of  the  forces  of  evil  surrounding  them,  and  that  they  can 
not  merge  themselves  safely  with  the  body  politic  without  the  support  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  for  at  least  a  generation  to  come. 

These  Indians  are  in  a  transition  stage  struggling  upward,  and  need  every 
particle  of  encouragement  instead  of  discouragement.  They  were  formerly 
ruled  by  their  strong,  wise  old  chiefs  who  are  now  dead  or  superannuated. 
They  have  none  of  these  real  leaders  left.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  to  break  down  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  to  bring  about  individualism 
among  the  people.  The  first  has  been  accomplished,  while  the  second  has  not 
yet  been  attained.  Conditions  still  require  the  countenance  and  direction  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  for  many  years  if  not  generations  to  come,  otherwise  the 
good  results  attained  by  years  of  effort  will  be  diss^ipated,  the  Indian  will 
be  despoiled  of  his  property,  and  he  will  fall  back,  homeless,  into  the  criminal 
class,  a  menace  to  the  community. 

The  constant  improvement  of  conditions  at  the  agency  headquarters  has  been 
gratifying  The  buildings  have  been  increased  in  number;  a  new  concrete 
sidewalk  has  been  laid ;  new  cottages  and  a  new  administration  oflice  have  been 
built;  electric  light,  water,  and  sewage  systems  have  been  installed;  the  com- 
fort and  efficiency  of  the  employees  increased;  living  conditions  made  far 
more  tolerable.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  place  has  been  chnnged  and 
with  the  improvements  contemplated  it  should  more  nearly  approach  a  condi- 
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tion  that  will  commend  it  to  the  constant  stream  of  visitors  which  pass  through 
each  summer. 

The  Cutbank  boarding  school  was  visited.  It  has  an  excellent  farm  which 
provides  an  abundance  of  milk  and  vegetables  for  the  children.  The  buildings 
have  a  worn  appearance,  although  much  work  has  already  been  done  on  some 
of  them.  Stairways  are  narrow  and  dark;  many  steps  are  nearly  worn 
through ;  other  parts  of  the  establishment  are  inadequate.  The  great  and  most 
immediate  need  is  for  a  gymnasium.  These  northern  winters  are  usually 
severe,  and  storms  often  last  three  or  four  days,  compelling  large  numbers 
of  children  to  be  cooped  up  without  exercise,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their 
health,  happiness,  and  discipline.  Most  of  the  northern  agencies  have  been 
supplied  with  gymnasiums  or  recreation  halls,  and  the  boarding  school  for  the 
Blackfeet  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  that  need  it. 

STANDING  ROCK  RESERVATION,  N.  DAK. 
Commissioner  Scott 

During  September,  1928,  General  Scott  visited  the  Standing  Rock  Indian 
Reservation  located  in  the  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota.  The  agency 
headquarters  is  at  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.  This  jurisdiction  has  an  Indian  popula- 
tion of  3.666,  and  of  this  number  610  are  Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux,  710  Lower 
Yanktonal  Sioux,  1,396  Hunkpapa  Sioux,  and  950  Blackfeet  Sioux.  The 
agency  has  a  reservation  boarding  school,  a  hospital,  and  the  Catholic  and 
Episcopalian  churches  maintain  mission  schools  here. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  progress  these  Indians  have  made  during  the  past 
50  years,  handicapped  as  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  by  adverse  climate  and 
economic  conditions.  Life  in  this  country  is  hard  for  everybody ;  It  is  a  constant 
struggle  to  exist.  Ofttimes  there  is  lack  of  moisture;  there  are  periods  of 
intense  cold,  and  the  resultant  crop  faihires  add  their  depressing  effects  to  the 
struggle  for  a  livelihood.  Nevertheless,  these  Sioux  are  improving  in  every 
way,  slowly  perhaps,  but  steadily. 

Practically  all  of  the  able-bodied  Indians  here  are  self-supporting  to  a 
degree,  some  are  entirely  so.  There  are  times  of  great  need  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  issue  rations  to  help  them  tide  over  the  hard  days  of  the  winter  and 
spring.  They  live  partly  by  their  own  labor,  partly  by  money  received  from 
leases  or  land  sales,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  given  them  by  their  more 
fortunate  relatives  and  friends.  Only  a  few  Indians  farm  extensively  enough 
to  secure  cash  incomes  from  the  sale  of  crops,  but  the  garden  campaign  which 
the  superintendent  of  the  reservation  has  been  conducting  for  seven  years 
seems  to  have  taught  all  of  them  the  necessity  and  the  desirability  of  having 
plenty  of  vegetables. 

Nearly  all  families  live  on  their  own  lands.  These  people  still  own  around 
a  million  acres  of  land  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  original  area  of  the 
reservation.  A  few  of  the  Indians  are  renters,  but  not  many.  The  patent-in- 
fee  Indians  have  disposed  of  practically  all  of  their  own  allotments,  but  as 
most  of  them  have  acquired  inherited  interests  they  can  not  be  said  to  be 
landless  yet. 

The  Indians,  as  a  rule,  are  encouraged  to  stay  on  their  own  allotments  and 
not  seek  employment  outside  the  reservation  because,  as  they  still  have  agri- 
cultural land,  there  is  a  fair  chance  they  may  become  self-supporting  farmers. 
A  considerable  number  of  them,  however,  are  Government  employees,  county 
officers,  clerks,  etc.,  in  fact  they  are  now  w^ell  scattered  throughout  a  number 
of  vocations.  It  has.  been  noticed,  also,  that  a  number  have  adapted  themselves 
very  well  to  the  mechanical  trades. 

The  industrial  program  carried  on  by  the  Standing  Rock  superintendent, 
Mr.  Eugene  D.  Mossman,  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  developing  the  Indian  farm- 
ers to  a  scale  best  fitted  to  their  individual  abilities.  They  are  encouraged  to 
increase  their  acreage  of  cultivated  lands  and  the  campaign  for  more  milch 
cows  and  poultry  is  continuous.  Some  22  Indians  have  sheep  and  most  of 
them  are  doing  fairly  well  with  their  flocks.  All  the  Indians  have  some  poultry 
and  enough  horses,  and  some  have  good-sized  herds  of  cattle.  Sows  are  loaned 
without  cost  and  the  farmers  keep  the  increase.  Great  stress  is  placed  upon 
the  keeping  of  gardens  and  the  growing  of  potatoes  and  corn.  There  is  some 
4-H  Club  work  done  by  the  boys  and  girls.  Last  year  about  25  boys  and  girls 
graduated  from  industrial  courses  in  the  nonreservation  schools. 
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Practically  all  of  the  1,086  children  of  school  age  are  in  some  school.  Those 
who  are  not  are  disabled  from  disease  or  physical  infirmity.  Because  of  disease 
among  the  cattle  at  the  reservation  boarding  school  the  children  were  not  able 
to  receive  a  quart  of  milk  a  day,  but  this  condition  was  expected  to  be  remedied 
within  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  school  farm  produced  all  of  the  dairy 
products  and  potatoes  used  and  nearly  all  of  the  vegetables.  The  total  value  of 
the  farm  products  used  in  the  school  approximates  20  per  cent  of  the  expense  of 
the  institution. 

The  principal  needs  at  Standing  Rock,  which  were  noted  by  General  Scott, 
were  as  follows :  A  new  water  system  for  the  agency  headquarters,  much  trouble 
and  expense  having  been  encountered  in  operating  the  present  plant  which  draws 
water  from  the  shifting  channel  of  the  Missouri  River;  at  the  boarding  school 
a  gymnasium  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  pupils  during  cold  and  inclement 
weather;  a  new  girls'  building  and  dormitory,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  a 
building  to  house  the  employees  and  their  mess. 

PIPESTONE  INDIAN  SCHOOL.  MINNESOTA 

Commissioner  Scott 

The  nonreservation  boarding  school  at  Pipestone,  southwestern  Minnesota, 
was  visited  by  General  Scott  in  August,  1028. 

This  school  enrolls  boys  and  girls  from  all  of  the  Minnesota  reservations  and 
also  from  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  from  the  Sisseton,  Yankton,  Crow 
Creek,  and  Lower  Brule  Reservations,  S.  Dak.,  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation 
in  North  Dakota,  and  the  Winnebago-Omaha  Agency  in  Nebraska.  It  has  an 
attendance  of  300  children.  It  is  not  large  enough  to  take  in  all  of  the  young 
Indians  who  seek  admission.  The  construction  work  found  in  progress  was 
designed  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant  by  enlarging  the  assembly  hall 
and  by  adding  four  more  classrooms  to  the  academic  building. 

It  is  planned  to  add  the  ninth  grade  here,  to  place  the  first  five  grades  in 
school  throughout  the  entire  school  year  and  carry  out  the  three-quarter  day 
plan  for  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  This  improvement  will 
necessitate  the  establishment  of  two  additional  teachers'  positions  for  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades.  A  new  hospital  and  a  school  gymnasium  are  much  needed 
at  this  place. 

The  school  derives  its  name  from  the  great  red  pipestone  quarry,  immor- 
talized in  Longfellow's  poem  of  Hiawatha,  which  is  located  near  the  school 
and  is  still  worked  by  parties  of  Indians  from  different  agencies  who  come  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  stone  for  their  use.  Many  legends  of  different 
tribes  center  about  this  quarry.  This  famous  stone  is  named  Catlinite  after 
the  artist,  George  Catlin,  who  submitted  samples  for  analysis  by  Professor  Silli- 
man,  of  Yale,  about  1840. 

Besides  running  the  school  at  Pipestone  the  superintendent  also  has  charge 
of  554  Mdewakanton  Sioux  who  live  in  various  settlements  throughout  southern 
Minnesota.  At  Morton  and  Granite  Falls  is  the  Birch  Coulee  Band ;  the  Prior 
Lake  Band  is  at  Shakopee,  and  the  Prairie  Island  Band  is  at  Eggleston,  Red 
Wing,  and  Wabasha.  Some  of  the  Indians  whose  names  are  on  the  agency 
rolls  have  moved  away  from  their  homes  and  live  at  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  other  cities  and  towns  in  which  they  are  making  a  livelihood. 

The  families  of  this  group  of  Sioux  live  on  assignments  of  from  17  to  20 
acres.  They  are  reported  to  be  very  poor.  About  all  the  agriculture  these 
people  perform  is  to  maintain  family  gardens ;  they  eke  out  a  living  by  manual 
labor,  working  for  white  farmers,  on  the  public  roads,  and  doing  odd  jobs. 
These  Indians  were  reported  to  have  had  a  hard  time  during  the  preceding 
winter  and  it  was  necessary  to  issue  groceries  to  55  families. 

These  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  although  poor  and  not  very  progressive,  are, 
nevertheless,  practically  self-supporting.  Some  few  of  them  are  farming  40- 
acre  tracts  in  a  modern  way.  They  own  good  teams  and  have  fairly  good  farm 
equipment.  Quite  an  active  trade  has  sprung  up  in  the  sale  of  "  peace  pipes, '^ 
tomahawks,  hatchets,  candlesticks,  and  other  curios  which  these  Indians 
carve  out  of  the  famous  red  pipestone  during  their  leisure  time  and  which  they 
sell  to  auto  tourists  in  the  summer. 

All  of  these  Indians  are  citizens  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  are  thus  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  all  things.  They  are  reported  to  be  an 
orderly  and  law-abiding  people. 
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THE  MILLE  LAC  CHIPPEWA,  MINNESOTA 
Commissioner  Scott 

The  Mille  Lac  Chippewa  living  on  the  shores  of  Mille  Lac,  about  100  miles 
north  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  were  visited  by  General  Scott  in  August  of  1928. 

The  Indian  population  in  this  vicinity  amounts  to  240,  at  the  villages  of 
Vineland,  Wigwam  Bay,  and  Isle.  There  are  176  allotments  of  land,  averaging 
5  acres  each.  There  are  about  40  families  here,  all  living  in  permanent  homes,  of 
which  30  are  one-room  houses,  mostly  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition  and  cov- 
ered with  tar  paper ;  there  are  a  very  few  comfortable  wooden  houses. 

These  Indians  have  scratched  out  a  few  small  gardens,  but  their  land  is 
rocky  and  covered  mainly  with  brush  and  timber.  They  have  no  cattle,  no  pigs, 
and  only  two  families  have  chickens.  About  13  adults  can  read,  and  7  fam- 
ilies buy  and  read  newspapers.  Eleven  of  the  old  people  are  given  rations 
occasionally. 

The  medical  attention  which  these  Chippewa  receive  is  provided  by  a  visit- 
ing physician  living  125  miles  away,  who  comes  here  once  a  month.  A  dentist 
visits  the  place  once  a  year.  At  present  there  is  a  field  nurse  provided  by  the 
State  of  Minnesota  for  three  months.  Everybody  about  this  place  is  anxious 
to  have  the  position  made  permanent. 

Some  of  these  Indians  engage  in  carjienter  work  at  good  wages  and  others 
perform  miscellaneous  mechanical  work.  Indians  of  this  region  harvest  a 
-quantity  of  wild  rice,  both  for  sale  and  for  their  own  consumption,  as  well 
as  a  quantity  of  maple  sugar  from  trees  on  their  allotments.  They  also 
gather  a  considerable  amount  of  berries.  The  annual  wild  rice  harvest  is 
reported  to  be  worth  about  $3,000  .and  the  maple  sugar  yield  about  $500. 

The  local  ofiicials  are  said  to  cooperate  well  with  the  Indian  Service  and  the 
Indian  gets  equal  protection  with  the  white  man  before  the  courts,  and  fric- 
tion between  the  races  is  gradually  lessening. 

The  day  school  operated  among  this  group  of  Indians  is  under  the  super- 
Tision  of  the  Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency  at  Cass  Lake,  the  superintendency 
to  which  the  Mille  Lac  Chippewa  are  assigned.  The  Indian  agent  at  Cass 
Lake  has  under  his  jurisdiction  some  12,000  Chippewa  in  the  State,  scattered  in 
•communities  wide  apart,  at  Leech  Lake,  Red  Lake,  White  Earth,  and  other 
places,  formerly  under  five  different  agencies.  For  the  sake  of  economy  all 
of  these  except  Red  Lake  have  been  consolidated  and  now  little  more  than 
the  Indian  property  can  be  looked  after.  The  efforts  for  the  uplift  of  these 
people  have,  necessarily,  been  practically  abandoned  by  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Mille  Lac  was  for  a  long  time  the  home  of  the  Sioux,  who  were  first  visited  by 
Radisson  and  Groseilliers  in  1634.  The  relics  of  their  occupancy  are  still 
visible.  Fi*om  here  the  Sioux  spread  westward  into  the  buffalo  country. 
They  were  noted  west  of  the  Missouri  River  by  La  Verendrye  in  1743.  The 
Oglala  assert  that  their  band  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Missouri  and  the  cross- 
ing occurred  at  the  mouth  of  the  White  River  in  present  South  Dakota. 

The  Sioux  and  Chippewa  were  at  war  for  several  hundred  years.  The  latter 
tribe  began  to  obtain  guns  from  the  French  first  and  by  1750  were  able  by 
their  use  to  drive  the  Sioux  west  of  the  INIississippi  River  and  take  possession 
of  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior  which  they  still 
•occupy  with  the  whites. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS  IN  MICHIGAN 

Commissioner   Sullivan 

During  August,  1928,  Commissioner  Sullivan  visited  the  Mount  Pleasant 
nonreservation  boarding  school  and  other  etlucational  institutions  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  school,  the  only  one  operated  by  the  Indian  Service  in 
Michigan,  is  located  in  Isabella  County  toward  the  center  of  the  lower  penin- 
sula. The  listed  capacity  is  375  students,  but  actual  attendance  has  been 
exceeding  this  number.  It  is  planned  to  cut  down  the  enrollment  so  that  it 
will  not  exceed  375.  The  Indian  pupils  are  drawn  from  various  parts  of  the 
State,  including  the  northern  peninsula.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  head  of 
this  boarding  school  the  superintendent  has  limited  jurisdiction  over  some  of 
the  Indians  in  respect  to  certain  lands  which  are  held  for  them.     However, 
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these  lands  are  not  of  very  great  value  and  the  transactions  concerning  them 
are  few. 

Upon  the  whole  the  buildings  at  this  plant  are  well  designed  and  in  good 
condition.  There  are  42  in  all  and  they  are  well  arranged  on  a  high,  desir- 
able site.  If  funds  should  be  available,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  add  three 
new  buildings  to  the  plant.  There  should  be  a  large  club  house  to  provide 
quarters  and  a  dining  room  for  unmarried  employees  who  are  now  located 
here  and  there  about  the  establishment.  A  new  structure  for  the  storage  of 
ice  and  a  hospital  to  replace  the  one  now  in  use  are  needed. 

As  an  important  part  of  the  instrucfon  given  the  students  concerns  farm 
work,  a  well  conducted  farm  is  useful  for  this  reason  as  well  as  for  providing 
food  at  a  low  cost.  The  extensive  acreage  which  is  under  cultivation  here 
seems  to  be  fertile  and  well  tilled.  Large  quantities  of  potatoes,  beans,  and 
other  vegetables  are  produced  every  year,  besides  corn  and  hay  for  the 
stock,  in  all,  over  150  acres  are  under  culfvation.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  work  is  done  by  the  pupils,  some  of  whom  remain  in  the  school  even  in 
the  summer  time  when  classes  are  not  being  held.  Even  the  small  children 
can  help  in  such  work  as  weeding  and  gathering  vegetables.  The  dairy  sup- 
plies large  quantities  of  milk  and  there  is  an  excellent  orchard.  The  farm 
buildings  are  well  arranged  and  in  good  condition. 

The  Government  school  at  Mount  Pleasant  is  well  located  in  relation  to  the 
scattered  Indian  population  which  it  serves.  It  is  in  a  neighborhood  where 
the  Indians  can  learn  something  of  the  civilization  which  they  are  expected 
to  assimilate.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  the  general  environment  is 
good.  Excellent  work  is  being  accomplished  here  and  proper  care  seems  to 
be  taken  of  the  minds,  health,  and  morals  of  the  Indian  children. 

A  vsit  was  made  to  the  Catholic  Indian  boarding  school  at  Harbor  Springs 
on  Little  Traverse  Bay,  located  in  the  northeastern  end  of  the  southern  penin- 
sula. There  are  about  70  boys  and  100  girls  at  this  place.  Instruction  is  given 
in  10  grades  a^d  the  ages  of  the  pupils  range  from  7  to  17.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren, mostly  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe,  come  from  a  distance.  The  building  is  a 
brick  structure  of  three  stories  and  is  kept  in  excellent  condition ;  the  rooms  are 
models  of  cleanliness  and  order. 

Going  north  from  Harbor  Springs  toward  Mackinaw  City  a  stop  was  made^ 
at  the  Catholic  school  located  at  Cross  Village,  Emmet  County,  Mich.  About 
47  Indian  families,  all  Ottawas,  live  in  or  about  this  village,  which  lies  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  There  are  from  35  to  40  Indian  children 
attending  the  school  conducted  here,  and  some  white  pupils  are  also  accommo- 
dated. Nine  grades  are  taught,  and  about  80  children  altogether  receive  in- 
struction here,  all  being  day  pupils.  As  in  many  other  Indian  Catholic  schools, 
the  children  here  are  encouraged  to  paint  and  draw.  The  young  Indians 
take  to  this  naturally  and  many  of  them  excel  the  whites. 

The  Indians  who  live  in  or  near  Cross  Village  gain  their  livelihood  by 
fishing,  picking  berries,  cutting  wood,  and  doing  odd  jobs,  such  as  making 
articles  from  birch  bark.  Very  few  follow  regular  trades.  The  labor  of  most 
is  unskilled  and  irregular.  It  is  reported  that  their  morals  are  a  little  better 
than  those  of  the  whites.  Many  of  them  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  and  but  a  feW 
cases  of  tuberculosis  are  found  among  the  adult  Indians. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  former  site  of  the  L'Anse  Indian  Reservation  in 
Baraga  County  on  the  upper  peninsula  of  the  State,  located  on  Keweenah  Bay, 
an  arm  of  Lake  Superior.  A  few  miles  around  the  bay  from  L'Anse  is  the 
old  Catholic  Indian  mission  school  near  the  town  of  Baraga.  A  boarding 
school  is  conducted  here,  and  a  day  school  is  also  operated  for  the  Indian 
children  who  live  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  pupils  come  from 
various  parts  of  the  northern  penins^ula  of  Michigan,  some  from  as  far  east 
as  St.  Ignace  and  some  from  the  Sault.  All  of  these  young  people  are  of  the 
Chippewa  Tribe. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  school  season  there  were  41  Indian  pupils  in  the 
boarding  school.  A  handsome  modem  school  building  was  found  to  be  in 
course  of  construction  here,  and  pupils  were  expected  to  be  moved  into  it  in 
the  spring  of  1929.  Quarters  for  50  girls  and  50  boys  are  provided  in  oppo- 
site wings  of  the  school.  Eight  grades  are  taught,  and  practically  no  money 
for  the  operation  of  this  institution  is  obtained  from  the  parents  of  the  Indian 
chldren.     During  the  last  school  year  39  pupils  attended  the  day  school. 

Many  of  the  older  Indians  of  this  region  are  indolent  and  do  not  prosper 
as  they  would  if  they  were  to  follow  regular  occupations  with  vigor.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  them  fish  dur'ng  the  summer,  but  do  not  save  enough  to 
keep  them  in  comfortable  circumstances  during  the  winter. 

• 
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HAYWARD  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  WISCONSIN 
Commissioner  Sullivan 

The  Hayward  nonreservation  boarding  school  and  the  adjoining  Lac  Court 
Oreille  Indian  Reservation,  located  in  Sawyer  County,  northwestern  Wisconsin, 
were  visited  by  Commissioner  Sullivan  in  August,  1928.  The  school  has  a 
capacity  of  170,  and  there  are  nearly  1,400  Chippewa  Indians  accredited  to  the 
reservation. 

The  buildings  at  Hayward  are  of  ample  size  and  good  construction.  The 
schoolrooms  provide  only  for  work  up  to  and  including  the  sixth  grade.  Four 
additional  classrooms  should  be  provided  in  order  that  there  may  be  room  for 
eight  grades  and  also  that  the  academic  work  may  be  conducted  on  the  full-day 
principle  as  in  an  ordinary  pubLc  school.  Because  of  the  present  shortage  of 
classrooms  a  number  of  children  are  on  half-school  time,  filling  in  the  hours 
when  they  ought  to  be  in  the  classroom  by  doing  various  kinds  of  chores  in  tlie 
buildings  and  around  the  campus.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  familiarize  Indian 
children  with  the  performance  of  household  and  other  duties,  but  th^s  should  not 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  their  regular  scholastic  work.  Besides  correcting  the 
deficiency  in  classrooms  the  construction  of  a  gymnasium  should  be  authorized 
here.  The  long  per.od  of  cold  weather  in  northern  Wisconsin  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  indoor  recreation  be  provided. 

It  is  difficult  at  best  to  get  Indian  children  or  their  parents  to  take  a  sys- 
tematic educational  program  very  seriously.  If  they  get  the  idea  that  the 
governmental  authorities  are  not  deeply  concerned  over  their  regularly  com- 
pleting an  eight-grade  course,  the  morale  of  the  classroom  is  sure  to  suffer. 
Wh.le  some  of  the  larger  children  can  be  set  at  farming  and  other  tasks 
outside  of  the  schoolroom,  there  s  little  such  outside  Vvoik,  useful  either  to  the 
institution  or  to  the  pupils,  to  which  younger  children  can  be  assigned. 

At  Hayward  both  the  school  bu-ldings  and  the  teach. ng  force  are  insufficient 
to  provide  a  full-time  educational  schedule  for  the  children,  and  this  is  pecu- 
liarly destructive  of  d  scipline  and  ambition  among  the  Indians.  Moreover,  as 
only  six  grades  are  maintained,  the  Indian  is  likely  to  assume  that  he  has 
acquired  all  the  education  necessary  for  him  when  he  has  managed  to  complete 
the  s.xth  grade.  It  is  most  difficult  to  persuade  him  and  his  parents  that  he 
should  go  on  to  some  other  school  and  there  finish  the  seventh  and  the  eighth 
grades. 

On  the  Lac  Court  Oreille  Reservation,  as  on  many  reservations,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  Indian,  to  whom  land  has  been  allotted  in  fee  simple,  is  likely  to 
dispose  of  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  for  far  less  than  its  real  value. 
Then  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  wasted  and  the  Indian  is  worse  off  than 
before.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  long  and  pa.nful  experience  which  has  been 
gained  in  cases  of  this  kind  will  prevent  the  Federal  authorities  from  repeating 
the  same  mistake  of  giving  patents  in  fee  to  unprepared  Indians  in  the  future. 

Some  of  the  Indians  here  are  beginning  to  utiLze  their  lands.  The  agency 
super. nten dent  very  wisely  plans  to  induce  them  to  start  in  a  small  way,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  cultivate  a  large  area,  which  would  be  likely  to  end  dis- 
astrously. A  number  of  the  Indians  have  promising  gardens  and  truck  patches. 
One  has  become  on  expert  in  growing  strawberries  and  has  met  with  a  large 
measure  of  success  in  this  field. 

Many  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  have  little  regard  for  definite  marital 
relations.  Some  of  them  bel.eve  that  they  are  still  free  to  set  aside  the  obli- 
gations of  marriage  vows  in  accordance  with  the  old  Indian  divorce  custom. 
Unquestionably,  this  loose  way  of  I'egarding  marriage  leads  to  diseases  which 
sap  the  health  of  some  of  the  Indians. 

The  sale  of  illicit  liquor  on  the  reserve  is  difficult  to  prevent.  Many  of  the 
Indians  operate  their  own  stills ;  others  buy  liquor  from  bootleggers.  The 
beautiful  lakes  on  the  reservation  have  become  resorts  for  white  people  from 
the  large  cities  of  Wisconsin  and  the  adjoining  States,  and  the  facilities  for 
transporting  liquor  make  it  difficult  to  cope  with  this  problem.  The  authorities 
do  what  they  can  to  repress  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
but  this  is  most  difficult  in  a  sparsely  settled  country  where  it  js  easy  to 
operate  a  still  in  the  wooded  marshland  near  one  or  other  of  the  lakes. 

The  kind  of  life  led  by  many  of  the  older  Indians  tends  to  demoralize  them. 
In  summer  they  have  a  chance  to  earn  "  easy  "  money  acting  as  guides  for 
sportsmen  who  catch  muscallonge  and  other  fish  in  the  charming  lakes  which 
abound  in  this  part  of  Wisconsin.  Moreover,  the  white  people  who  throng  this 
part  of  the  State  during  the  summer  patronize  the  Indian  dances.    All  this 
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suits  the  Indian's  idea  of  life  but  does  not  prepare  him  for  the  lean  months  of 
winter  or  fit  him  to  become  a  useful  citizen. 

However,  many  of  the  Indians  are  good,  industrious  people.  Some  of  the 
homes  are  quite  clean  and  comfortable  and  the  owners  appear  to  be  intelligent 
and  fairly  industrious.  A  number  of  new  houses  have  been  constructed  by  a 
water-power  company  which  has  overflowed  certain  lands  on  the  reservation 
and  which  has  supplied  the  Indians,  whose  former  homes  were  within  the  in- 
undated region,  with  better  dwellings  than  they  had  before. 

The  religious  welfare  of  the  Indians  at  Lac  Court  Oreille  is  looked  after  by 
a  Catholic  priest  and  a  Presbyterian  missionary.  Catholic  sisters  conduct  a 
day  school  which  is  attended  by  about  40  children  who  live  in  the  neighborhood. 

NEW  YORK  INDIANS 

Conrmissloner  Moobehead 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1928,  Commissioner  Moorehead  attended  a 
meeting  at  Buffalo  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Indian  Welfare  in 
New  York  State.  Groups  of  Indians  from  various  reservations  of  the  State 
were  represented  at  the  meeting  and  a  number  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
Indians  present  were  discussed,  including  the  question  of  land  tenure  and  the 
religious  differences  between  the  progressive  and  conservative  elements  in  the 
population  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Commissioner  Moorehead  reported  that  he  hoped  the  Indians  will  remain  in 
the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  a  unique  and  interesting  body  of  people, 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Empire  State,  still  cherishing  their  old 
traditions  and  leaders — of  which  they  may  well  be  proud — but  as  citizens  and  in 
company  with  our  other  citizens  continue  a  part  of  the  country  and  subject  to 
the  same  laws  but  vouchsafed  to  live  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way,  without 
further  let  or  hindrance  from  us.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  of  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  this  group  can  be  harmonized  if  the  missionary  and  social 
service  elements  will  assume  a  d  fferent  attitude  from  that  of  superiority  to 
those  who  kept  the  reservations  intact  up  to  the  present  time,  and  that  what 
the  New  York  Indian  situation  needs  above  everything  else  is  a  stop  to  further 
*'  investigating,"  an  end  to  immorality  charges,  and  more  of  the  human  touch 
and  encouragement. 

SEMINOLE  INDIANS  OF  FLORIDA 

Commissioner  Uckee 

The  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida,  who  are  scattered  over  a  large  territory, 
chiefly  in  the  section  from  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Okeechobee  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  State,  were  visited  by  Commissioner  Ucker  in  March,  1929. 

The  Florida  Seminoles,  who  are  believed  to  number  nearly  500  individuals, 
have  been  one  of  the  most  wild  and  difficult  tribes  to  deal  with  in  the  United 
States.  Those  now  resident  in  the  State  are  descendants  of  refugees  who 
secreted  themselves  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Everglades  and  evaded  capture  by 
the  troops  who  were  seeking  their  removal  to  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

These  Indians  are  a  tribe  of  Muskhogean  stock  who  originally  were  made 
up  of  immigrants  from  the  Creek  Indian  settlements  in  Georgia.  They  were 
later  joined  by  remnants  of  the  Yamasee  and  Yuchi  Indians  and  a  large  negro 
element  of  runaway  slaves.  For  many  years  the  relations  of  the  Florida  Indian 
with  the  whites  had  been  such  that  a  decided  aversion  for  civilized  life  de- 
veloped in  the  tribe.  The  Seminole  had  been  hunted  down  ruthlessly  by 
troops,  his  chiefs  made  prisoners  under  flags  of  truce,  his  women  and  children 
captured  and  sent  to  the  West,  his  best  country  taken  from  him,  and  his 
livestock  and  crops  confiscated.  The  Indian  naturally  was  not  interested  in  the 
white  man's  ways  and  wanted  to  be  left  alone  to  pursue  his  own  aboriginal  mode 
of  life.  For  years  he  repelled  all  friendly  advances  because  of  his  great  dis- 
trust of  the  Government  and  all  its  representatives. 

To  insure  the  Indians  of  the  ownership  of  some  land,  Congress,  by  several 
acts  between  1894  and  1910,  enabled  the  Indian  Service  to  purchase  over  23,000 
acres  in  a  district  about  25  miles  south  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  within  the  borders 
of  present  Hendry  County.  The  Executive  order  of  President  Taft  of  June  28, 
1911,  withdrew  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  3,600  acres  of  public-domain  land 
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located  in  the  present  counties  of  Martin,  Broward,  and  Collier.  In  1917  the 
Florida  Legislature  was  prevailed  upon  to  set  aside  approximately  100,000 
acres  in  Monroe  County  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  and  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  State  institutions.  This  State-controlled  land,  in 
the  swampy  area  in  the  southwestern  tip  of  the  peninsula  and  bordering  the 
Gulf,  is  regarded  as  useless  for  Indian  occupancy  and  the  Seminoles  will  not 
move  upon  it. 

About  10  years  ago  plans  were  made  for  the  development  of  a  stock-raising 
industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  using  22,400  acres  of  the  lands  located 
in  Hendry  County.  Part  of  this  area  was  fenced  and  some  buildings  erected, 
but  after  a  course  of  years  the  plan  was  abandoned.  The  money  released  from 
the  maintenance  needs  of  this  project  enabled  the  Seminole  Agency  to  erect 
some  small  cottages,  an  infirmary,  schoolhouse,  and  administration  buildings  on 
the  360-acre  Indian  tract  near  Hollywood  in  Broward  County. 

The  colony  established  in  Broward  County  w^as  primarily  for  sick  and 
indigent  Indians.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  10  cottages  erected  on  this 
land  were  occupied  as  soon  as  completed.  The  area  has  been  subdivided  into 
5-acre  tracts,  and  all  the  Indians  who  will  clear  and  cultivate  the  lots  are 
issued  permits  which  give  them  the  right  of  occupancy  during  their  life,  if  the 
terms  of  the  permit  are  complied  with.  Here  children  of  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians  are  receiving  a  primary  education  and  health  conditions  are  looked 
after  by  local  physicians. 

The  rapid  changes  which  have  been  taking  place  in  southern  Florida  in 
recent  years  have  had  a  pronounced  influence  on  Indian  life.  The  drainage  of 
the  Everglades,  the  large  increase  in  white  population,  the  opening  up  of  new 
lands,  the  growth  of  the  numbers  of  winter  residents,  all  have  had  a  bearing 
on  the  situation.  The  Seminole  families  following  the  old  life  of  hunting  and 
fishing  back  in  the  swamps  have  not  encountered  much  of  this  modernizing 
spirit  and  should  be  left  alone  to  carry  on  their  peaceful  and  independent 
habits.  Those  near  the  towns  have  often  been  exploited  for  show  purposes 
and  much  of  their  contact  with  the  ways  of  the  white  man  has  been  demoral- 
izing. As  in  many  parts  of  the  country  some  of  these  Indians  have  learned 
much  of  the  vices  of  the  whites  and  few  of  their  virtues.  The  strict  ideas  of 
morality  of  the  tribe  are  breaking  down  as  the  old  leaders  pass  away,  and  the 
younger  men,  either  through  lack  of  desire  or  the  necessary  personal  influ- 
ence, do  noi  carry  them  out.  This  decline  of  the  old  Seminole  rules  of  con- 
duct has  not  been  met  with  an  increase  in  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  whites, 
and  as  a  consequence,  in  the  opinion  of  Commissioner  Ucker,  many  of  the 
Indians  settled  in  camps  near  the  towns  are  declining  very  fast. 

The  colony  plan  which  has  been  developed  on  the  lands  in  Broward  County 
seems  to  be  the  best  means  for  the  salvation  of  most  of  the  Seminoles  who 
have  left  the  back  country  to  reside  permanently  in  close  contact  with  civilized 
life.  The  Florida  Indian  has  ability  and  intelligence  and  with  proper  guidance 
from  interested  people  the  diflScult  period  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions 
should  be  passed  through  successfully  and  the  Seminole  will  prove  to  be  a 
respectable  and  self-supporting  member  of  the  community. 

PUEBLO  INDIANS,  NEW  MEXICO 

Commissioner  McDowell 

During  April  and  May,  1929,  Commissioner  McDowell  visited  the  northern 
and  southern  Pueblos  Indian  agencies.  New  Mexico.  The  Indians  of  these  two 
agencies  have  a  reported  population  of  8,876.  In  the  course  of  the  survey  every 
pueblo  was  visited  and  the  operations  and  plans  of  the  Pueblo  Lands  Board  and 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  conservancy  district  were  studied.  Conferences  were 
held  with  the  governors  and  councils  of  13  of  the  pueblos. 

This  group  of  Indians  is  made  up  of  17  different  communities  which  are  in 
the  nature  of  tribes.  Each  is  a  tribal  entity;  each  presents  its  own  problem 
for  solution.  This  is  contrary  to  the  public's  idea  that  the  Pueblos  form  one 
tribe,  that  they  are  a  homogeneous  people  with  a  common  tongue,  held  together 
by  some  sort  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  or  confederacy.  A  search 
for  a  union  of  the  Pueblos  will  be  futile.  Instead  each  Indian  village  stands 
up  for  itself  first  and  shows  scant  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  others. 

Ethnologists  have  grouped  these  Indians  into  two  linguistic  stocks  or  language 
families — the  Keresan  and  Tanoan — and  the  latter  has  been  roughly  divided 
into  the  Tewa,  Tigua,  and  Jemez  families.    The  common  language  of  these 
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Indians  is  Mexicanized  Spanish.  It  will  be  the  common  tongue  of  Indians  and 
non-Indians  of  this  part  of  the  country  for  many  years.  Most  of  the  neigh- 
bors of  the  Indians  are  Mexicans  who  are  designated  by  the  diplomatic  poli- 
ticians as  non-Indians.  They  fraternize  with  the  Pueblos,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable intermarriage  between  the  two  classes  which,  as  a  rule,  live  to- 
gether amicably.  Occasionally,  there  is  trouble  between  them  over  irrigation 
water,  for  when  in  need  the  Mexicans  have  the  habit  of  diverting  Indian 
water  into  their  own  ditches  under  cover  of  the  night. 

Each  pueblo  village  has  its  own  local  government  organization  embodied 
in  its  governor  and  council  and  which  exercises  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  functions  within  the  pueblo.  The  Indian  Service  superintendent  gen- 
erally transacts  all  business  concerning  the  pueblo  through  its  governor. 

These  Indians  are  self-supporting;  necessity  and  the  entire  absence  of  i)er 
capita  payments  from  tribal  funds  or  returns  from  leases,  oil,  and  other  re- 
sources, compel  them  to  get  their  living  by  their  own  efforts.  As  is  well  known 
the  Pueblos  hold  their  lands  under  grants  made  by  the  Spanish  Crown  which 
were  successively  confirmed  by  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Additional  areas 
have  been  added  to  some  of  the  original  grants.  All  land  is  held  in  common  and 
every  Indian  is  given  a  tract  of  land  for  a  farm  by  the  governor,  and  this  he 
claims  as  his  own. 

As  a  result  of  his  study  of  the  Pueblos  and  their  affairs,  Commissioner 
McDowell  submitted  the  following  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

The  best  service  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  can  render  at  this  time 
to  these  Indians  is  to  give  encouraging  support  to  the  hopeful  economic  program 
which  their  representatives  in  the  Pueblo  country  are  zealously  endeavoring  to 
carry  out. 

This  program,  in  brief,  seeks  to  bring  these  Indians  to  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  their  unused  grazing  and  farming  lands,  so  that  greater  returns 
from  them  will  result  in  such  betterments  in  the  physical,  social,  and  economic 
conditions  that  they  will  more  nearly  approximate  what  they  ought  to  be.  The 
resources  are  there ;  they  need  only  to  be  better  developed  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves to  place  this  group  in  an  enviable  position  among  their  neighbors. 

It  appears  that  conditions  now  offer  stronger  hope  that  these  Indians  will 
take  more  interest  in  their  industrial  affairs  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
The  Pueblo  Lands  Board  already  has  awarded  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  12  of  the  pueblos  in  compensation  for  lost  land.  Perhaps  as  much  will 
be  awarded  the  other  five.  This  money  can  only  be  used  for  community  pur- 
poses; it  can  not  be  distributed  as  a  per  capita  payment.  Therefore,  it  is  avail- 
able, among  other  things,  for  fencing  grazing  lands.  Heretofore,  the  Indians 
have  said  they  couM  not  fence  their  lands  because  they  had  no  money.  These 
unfenced  areas  are  used  by  non-Indians  who  thus  are  profiting  at  the  expense  of 
the  landowners.  Most  of  the  Pueblos  have  acquiesced  in  the  recommendation* 
that  the  lands  board  award  shall  be  u?ed  for  fencing  their  ranges. 

The  six  pueblos  within  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  conservancy  district  have  the 
promise,  not  only  of  a  continuous  supply  of  irrigation  water  but,  also,  that  their 
drainage  of  their  water-logged  lands  will  add  many  acres  to  their  farming  and 
gardening  areas.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  improvements  which  will 
result  from  the  operations  of  the  conservancy  district  project  will  increase  the 
va^ue  of  the  lands  of  these  six  pueblos  a  million  dollars. 

The  transient  automobile  tourists,  and  the  many  eastern  people  who  are  build- 
ing homes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  pueblos,  the  erection  of  more  hotels, 
and  the  increasing  number  of  "  dude "  ranches  in  that  district  are  developing 
a  condition  of  local  prosperity  never  before  known  here.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  exercising  an  influence  upon  the  Indians  which  as  yet  is  undetermined,  but 
which  undoubtedly  will  bring  about  changes  in  their  pueblo  life  that  probably 
will  make  it  easier  to  induce  them  to  become  more  ambitious  in  an  industrial 
way. 

These  are  some  of  the  elements  which  are  working  out  a  situation  that  should 
be  favorable  to  the  endeavors  of  the  Indian  Service  organization  in  the  Pueblo 
country  to  help  the  Indians  to  help  themselves  in  forwarding  their  own  interests. 
Successful  results  from  this  program  are  looked  for. 

These  Indians  have  been  well  supplied  by  the  Government  with  schools  and 
hospitals.  When  the  day  school  is  built  at  Sandia  no  more  schools  will  be 
needed,  it  is  believed.  The  new  school  and  agency  hospitals  at  Santa  Fe  and 
Albuquerque  give  these  Indians  160  beds.  No  other  group  of  Indians  is  known 
to  have  better  hospital  facilities.  The  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  situations 
here  are  not  so  acute  as  in  some  other  Indian  sections,  but  those  diseases  are 
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too  prevalent.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  strangers  are  pass- 
ing through  this  country  every  year,  meeting  trachomatous  Indians,  the  tra- 
choma situation  here  is  taking  on  an  aspect  of  public  health  importance.  There 
is  cause  for  apprehension  that  the  auto  tourists  may  spread  trachoma ;  may  even 
take  it  back  east  with  them. 

The  Indian  OflSce  should  stand  back  of  the  economic  program  now  in  effect 
for  these  Indians  giving  the  responsible  Indian  Service  representatives  in  the 
Pueblo  country  substantial  encouragement  in  the  form  of  funds  and  personnel. 

A  commission  should  be  named  to  study  the  problem  of  law  enforcement  in 
the  two  pueblo  jurisdictions  as  recommended  by  the  survey  party  of  the 
Institute  for  Government  Research. 

The  irrigation  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should  be  directed 
to  make  a  complete  study  with  a  report  and  recommendations  of  the  stock, 
irrigation,  and  domestic  water  supply  of  the  Acoma  and  Lnguna  pueblos. 

The  desires  of  the  Laguna,  Sia,  and  Santa  Ana  Indians  for  more  and  better 
grazing  lands  should  be  considered  promptly  with  the  purpose  of  securing 
lands  or  grazing  permits  in  accessible  national  forests.  ' 

The  deplorable  situations  of  the  Picuris  and  Sandia  pueblos  should  be  given 
special  consideration  with  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  and  regenerating  those 
communities. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  should  take  notice  of  the  mischievous 
influence  which  is  being  exercised  by  the  report  that  the  Government  is  con- 
templating drastic  action  to  take  away  from  these  Indians  their  pueblo  govern- 
ments and  to  force  them  to  discontinue  their  religious  dances  and  ceremonials. 

The  economic  betterment  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  rests  largely  in  their  own 
hands.  The  Indian  Service  can  show  them  the  way.  If  they  refuse  to  take  the 
new  road,  if  they  permit  their  internal  squabbles  to  interfere  with  their 
progress,  if  they  continue  to  hold  the  theory  that  they  are  a  peculiar  people 
and  therefore  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  peculiar  way  only  agreeable  to  them- 
selves, then  the  time  will  come  when  the  Government  can  do  nothing  else  than 
to  take  from  them  its  protective  and  helpful  supervision  and  turn  them  loose 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny  in  their  own  way. 

NEAH  BAY  AGENCY,  WASH. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henderson 

To  obtain  information  for  the  board,  Mr.  Henderson,  assistant  secretary, 
visited  the  Neah  Bay  Indian  Agency.  This  is  the  agency  for  the  Makah  and 
Quileute  Indians,  located  at  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the  State  of 
AVashington  at  the  point  where  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  joins  the  Pacific 
Ocean  An  area  of  23,040  acres  at  this  outer  point  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula 
is  the  reservation  of  the  Makah  Tribe,  and  a  tract  of  837  acres  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Quileute  River,  about  35  miles  to  the  southward  along  the  seacoast, 
is  the  reservation  home  of  the  small  Quileute  Tribe.  Some  7  miles  below  the 
Makah  reserve  on  the  Pacific  is  the  tiny  Ozette  Reservation,  and  another  little 
Indian  area  about  15  miles  south  of  Quileute  is  known  as  the  Hoh  reserve,  both 
attached  to  the  Neah  Bay  superintendency. 

The  northwestern  coast  of  Washington  is  rough,  heavily  timbered  country 
with  a  moderate  climate  tempered  by  winds  from  the  Pacific.  The  annual  pre- 
•cipitation  at  Neah  Bay  averages  nearly  100  inches ;  there  are  but  few  clear  days 
during  the  year,  and  in  the  winter  months  there  is  an  unbroken  stretch  of  rain, 
clouds,  and  fog.  The  dense  forests  of  the  region  grow  rapidly  and  the  various 
species  of  evergreens  attain  great  size.  The  only  treeless  areas  in  the  country 
are  high  among  the  rocks  on  the  larger  mountains  or  along  the  swampy  prairies 
bordering  the  rivers. 

Fish  have  always  abounded  in  the  waters  of  this  coast.  Salmon  run  up  all 
the  streams  to  spawn,  are  caught  in  great  quantities  in  the  open  waters  of 
the  ocean,  and  are  packed  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Iiaiibut  and 
other  fi'^h  are  also  caught  and  seal  appear  off  the  coast  in  certain  seasons. 

The  Makahs  are  distinctly  a  marine  people.  Their  generations  of  life  on 
the  water  have  developed  them  into  a  race  of  short,  stocky  people  with  broad 
shoulders  and  powerful  arms.  One  who  meets  them  can  not  but  note  their 
decided  Asiatic  cast  of  features,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  older  men. 
These  Indians  have  been  known  as  the  most  daring,  independent,  and  hardy 
tril)esmen  inhabiting  the  western  coast.  In  large  wooden  canoes  they  formerly 
put  to  sea  after  seal  and  whale,  sometimes  venturing  off  shore  as  far  as  50 
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miles  on  trips  that  lasted  several  days.  The  location  of  their  home,  with  the 
abundance  of  marine  life  near  by,  has  enabled  the  tribe  to  support  itself  as  well 
or  better  than  any  other  Indian  group  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

The  original  reserve  set  aside  for  the  Makahs  in  1855  was  a  small  tract 
extending  back  from  Cape  Flattery  to  Neah  Bay,  but  this  was  subsequently 
enlarged  to  include  two  small  streams  wtiich  flow  westward  into  the  Pacific. 
The  only  cleared  land  in  all  this  area  is  along  these  two  rivers.  Practically 
all  the  reservation  life  centers  at  Neah  Bay  village  where  a  collection  of 
houses  serves  a  population  of  about  400  individuals.  The  Makah  homes  vary 
from  small  two  or  three  room  unpainted  houses  to  commodious  structures  of 
two  stories  with  six  or  seven  rooms.  The  newer  buildings  constructed  by  the 
Indians  are  of  the  modern  bungalow  type. 

These  Indians  have  never  been  an  agricultural  people.  They  have  always 
maintained  themselves  on  products  of  the  water.  Agriculture,  with  its  limita- 
tions in  this  region,  can  never  be  but  a  side  line;  fishing  is  the  real  means  of 
livelihood.  The  Indians'  fishing  season  usually  runs  from  February  to  the 
1st  of  October.  Salmon  are  trolled  for  in  the  open  waters  near  their  home 
and  halibut  are  taken  on  long  set  lines.  In  the  fall  after  the  regular  season 
is  over  salmon  are  caught  in  nets  as  they  come  up  the  streams  on  the  reserva- 
tion. This  catch  is  smoked  over  slow-burning  fires  and  is  stored  away  for 
family  use.  The  Makahs  are  very  much  exercised  over  their  right  to  kill  fur 
seals  and  want  the  Government  to  remove  all  restrictions  now  being  imposed 
upon  them.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  fur-seal  convention  of  1911  the  In- 
dians of  the  coast  can  only  kill  seal  with  weapons  from  boats  not  propelled  by 
engines.  Traveling  out  to  sea  in  open  canoes  is  dangerous  and  the  Indians 
want  the  right  to  go  sealing  in  modern  motor  boats. 

The  timber  on  the  reservation  was  sold  in  1924  and  is  now  being  cut  and 
shipped  away  to  pulp  mills  up  the  strait  to  the  east.  The  timber  was  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $715,000  in  1928.  A  few  Indians  engage  in  timber  cutting 
part  of  the  year  but  most  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  white  lumbermen. 

The  Makahs  do  not  wander  far  from  their  reservation  home.  Some  years  ago 
a  part  of  the  band  made  trips  to  the  hop  fields  south  of  Seattle  where  they 
spent  all  their  earnings  having  a  good  time.  The  men  have  considerable 
mechanical  ability  and  prove  to  be  good  hands  on  steamers  plying  neighboring 
waters.  They  are  primarily  fishermen,  however,  and  their  occupation  can  be 
carried  on  to  best  advantage  near  where  they  live.  The  women  are  skilled  in 
the  manufacture  of  grass  baskets  which  bring  them  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
$3,000. 

The  small  Quileute  Tribe  attached  to  the  Neah  Bay  Agency  numbers  somewhat 
over  200  and  lives  at  the  village  of  La  Push  at  the  mouth  of  the  Quileute  River 
on  the  Pacific,  about  35  miles  south  of  Cape  Flattery.  This  is  a  rather  difficult 
place  to  reach  from  Neah  Bay  and  requires  a  journey  of  140  miles,  part  by 
boat. 

The  Quileutes  are  fishermen  like  the  Makahs  and  have  a  small  reserve  of  837 
acres  in  extent,  which  is  mostly  covered  with  trees  and  is  of  little  use  for  agricul- 
ture. The  Quileute  village  is  in  a  picturesque  site.  Thick  woods  of  evergreen 
line  these  shores  for  miles  and  great  pinnacles  of  rock  formations  can  be  seen 
scattered  up  and  down  this  wild  strip  of  coast.  The  region  has  many  attractions 
for  summer  tourists  who  come  to  a  small  bungalow  camp  which  has  been  erected 
on  a  tract  a  short  distance  along  the  beach  from  the  Indian  village.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  Quileutes  are  small  wooden  structures  lined  along  the  several  streets 
of  the  village  and  some  of  them  are  very  good  homes,  having  been  built  with 
moneys  obtained  from  sales  of  timber  on  the  Quinault  Reservation  to  the 
south,  where  all  of  this  band  has  received  allotments. 

The  chief  activity  of  this  place  centers  on  the  Quileute  River,  where  many 
boats  of  both  whites  and  Indians  are  anchored  during  the  fishing  season.  The 
mouth  of  this  river  is  one  of  the  few  harbors  for  small  boats  on  this  coast 
and  a  portion  of  the  fishing  fleet  makes  this  its  headquarters  in  the  summer 
months.  The  Indians  complain  that  oflScers  of  a  port  commission  have  been 
improving  the  mouth  of  this  stream  for  navigation  and  have  pulled  up  their 
fishing  stakes  and  have  otherwise  interfered  with  their  fishing  operations.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  is  within  the  reservation  and  the  Indians  contend  that  the 
State  officers  have  no  authority  to  carry  on  any  work  at  that  point  in  the 
river,  it  all  being  Indian  property  and  subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction  only> 
They  also  want  a  new  water  system  and  a  resurvey  of  the  reservation  made. 
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TAHOLAH  AGENCY,  WASH. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henderson 

The  Taholah  Indian  Agency,  with  headquarters  at  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  was 
visited  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  November,  1928.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
agency  are  the  Quinault,  Skokomish,  Squaxin  Island,  Nisqually,  Chehalis,  and 
Shoalwater  reservations  and  a  population  of  scattered  Indians  in  the  counties  of 
Thurston,  Pacific,  Lewis,  Wahkiakum,  and  Cowlitz,  southwestern  Washington. 

There  are  about  2,800  individuals  of  Indian  blood  accredited  to  this  agency, 
residents  of  that  part  of  western  Washington  extending  from  the  valley  of  the 
Nisqually  River  to  the  Pacific  and  south  to  the  Columbia.  These  are  the  rem- 
nants of  a  number  of  tribes  or  bands  who  formerly  inhabited  this  region  in  small 
detached  groups,  separated  by  great  stretches  of  dense  forests.  These  Indians 
are  the  fishing  tribes  of  the  coast — the  people  who  lived  chiefly  by  catching  sal- 
mon along  the  inland  waters  at  the  south  end  of  Puget  Sound — and  the  river 
tribes  who  subsisted  by  the  combined  pursuits  of  hunting  and  fishing.  Split 
up  by  many  rivers,  much  hilly  country,  and  large  forested  areas  this  territory 
confined  Indian  life  to  restricted  localities  and  prevented  the  development  of 
large  unified  tribes  controlled  by  powerful  chiefs  such  as  were  found  to  the 
east  of  the  mountains. 

The  Quinault  Reservation  located  on  the  Pacific  to  the  north  of  Grays  Harbor 
is  the  largest  and  most  important  unit  of  this  agency.  The  large  stand  of 
timber  on  this  area,  valued  at  over  $10,000,000,  is  now  being  cut  off.  Over  900 
allotments  have  been  made  on  this  reserve  and  550  additional  ones  are  now 
awaiting  approval.  Besides  the  Quinault  Tribe,  the  Queets,  Quileutes,  and 
.small  afllliated  bands  residing  in  the  districts  adjacent  to  Grays  Harbor  have 
been  given  allotments  here. 

Timber  operations  at  Quinault,  under  contract,  have  been  carded  on  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  first  units  opened  up  were  south  of  the  Quinault  River, 
but  cuttings  are  now  being  made  to  the  north  of  that  stream.  Recent  prices 
obtained  have  been  very  good,  one  unit  near  Quinault  Lake  being  sold  at  $5 
a  thousand  for  the  most  valuable  trees.  Large  bank  accounts  have  been  built 
up  for  many  Indians  whose  lands  have  been  cut  off.  The  average  of  about  30 
of  the  best  individual  tracts,  taken  at  random  shows  that  timber  receipts  have 
amounted  to  $19,000  each.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  agency  superintendent  is 
that  of  handling  timber  moneys,  authorizing  expenditures  to  be  made  by 
Indians  according  to  their  needs  for  building  new  homes,  purchasing  house- 
hold equipment  and  automobiles,  and  granting  monthly  allowances  for  living 
expenses  when  they  are  unable  to  work 

Fishing  for  salmon  on  the  Quinault  River  is  a  very  profitable  industry  for  the 
Indians  residing  at  the  village  of  Taholah.  Salmon  are  caught  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  river  by  nets  when  the  fish  come  up  to  spawn.  One  species,  the  Quin- 
ault salmon,  is  one  of  the  highest  priced  fish  of  the  coast.  The  income  from 
salmon  fishing  has  financed  the  construction  of  some  good  cottages  at  Taholah 
and  has  made  possible  the  purchase  of  automobiles  and  good  household 
equipment. 

The  Indians  accredited  to  the  Quinault  Reservation  are  a  confederation  of 
tribes  whose  members  vary  considerably  in  degree  of  civilization.  The  figures 
for  1928  gives  this  population  as  1,022.  The  Quinaults  proper  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  and  many  of  these  are  the  Taholah  villagers.  These  people 
have  dropped  many  of  their  old  Indian  habits  and  are  leading  quite  a  modern 
existence,  the  resources  of  their  reservation  being  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  most  of  the  conveniences  considered  essential  by  the  white  man. 
They  still  cling  to  their  Shaker  religion,  but  have  about  forgotten  the  old 
native  dances  and  have  even  forsaken  the  strictly  fish  diet  and  now  patronize 
the  grocer  and  butcher.  They  now  use  the  white  man's  bed,  his  automobile  and 
radio.  Social  and  moral  improvement,  much  more  than  economic  progress,  are 
the  subjects  still  demanding  attention  among  the  Quinaults. 

The  Skokomish  Reservation  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Hood  Canal  is  a  small 
area  which  serves  as  the  home  of  a  band  of  Indians  of  the  same  name  with  a 
population  of  about  175.  Most  of  this  reserve  is  grown  up  to  small  timber 
and  brush,  and  very  little  acreage  is  now  under  cultivation.  The  livelihood  of 
most  of  these  people  is  gained  by  lumbering  and  miscellaneous  work  for  the 
whites  away  from  the  reservation.     The  Indians  who  reside  permanently  on 
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the  reserve  have  gardens  and  keep  a  few  cows  and  chickens.  The  Skokomish? 
children  attend  a  public  school  operated  on  the  Indian  reservation. 

The  Squaxin  Island  Reservation  is  the  home  site  of  about  50  Indians  of 
the  Squaxin  Island  band.  This  island  reservation  is  an  unproductive  tract  of 
about  1,500  acres  located  about  12  miles  north  of  Olympia.  The  Indians  are 
very  poor  and  leave  the  reservation  for  work  in  the  hop  fields,  orchards,  and 
farms  of  the  region.  A  few  gather  clams  and  catch  a  few  fish  near  their  home. 
Ail  the  children  of  this  bantl  must  attend  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  as 
there  are  no  facilities  for  instruction  at  their  own  reserve. 

The  Nisqually  Reservation  is  located  to  the  east  of  Olympia  and  is  the  home 
of  a  mere  remnant  of  the  Nisqually  Tribe.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  reserve 
was  sold  for  the  enlargement  of  the  grounds  of  Camp  Lewis  during  the  late 
war.  The  few  families  now  resident  on  the  diminished  reservation  are  mostly 
poor,  and  the  possibilities  of  making  a  fair  living  on  their  own  lands  are  not 
great.  Many  of  the  able-bodied  people  go  away  for  work  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year. 

The  Chehalis  Reservation  for  part  of  the  tribe  of  that  name  lies  along  the 
Chehalis  River  and  about  40  miles  eastward  from  Grays  Harbor.  This  reserve 
is  really  a  collection  of  homesteads,  originally  36  in  number,  which  covered  an 
area  of  3,754  acres,  which  has  an  area  at  the  present  time  of  about  1,400  acres. 
Chehalis  Valley  is  good  farm  country,  and  the  whites  are  successful  farmers. 
The  Indians  make  their  living  by  general  farming  and  occasional  land  sales, 
and  have  an  opportunity  for  considerable  prosperity  if  they  would  work  steadily 
and  cultivate  a  high  per  cent  of  their  land.  The  Shoalwater  Reservation  on 
Willapa  Bay  is  small  and  of  little  consequence. 

Except  for  enrollment  and  timber  matters  at  Quinault,  most  of  the  Indians 
of  the  agency  have  little  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 
The  resources  of  the  smaller  reservations  are  about  exhausted,  and  the  Indiana 
are  now  beginning  to  make  their  own  way  the  same  as  the  white  man.  Never- 
theless, more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  improvement  of  housing  condi- 
tions, and  doctors  and  nurses  are  needed  to  look  after  the  health  situation,  now 
very  much  neglected. 

TULALIP  AGENCY,  WASH. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henderson 

The  Tulalip  Indian  Agency  in  Washington  was  visited  by  Mr.  Henderson  in 
November,  1928.  This  superintendency  has  nominal  supervision  over  the  affairs 
of  3,400  Indian  people  living  in  a  large  territory  extending  from  the  Canadian 
line  southward  to  the  city  of  Tacoma  and  from  the  Cascade  Mountains  west- 
ward to  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  in  northwestern  Washington. 

Some  of  the  better-known  tribes  of  the  section  are  the  Snohomish,  Lummi, 
Nooksack,  Skagit,  Clallam,  Puyallup,  and  Muckleshoot.  In  the  early  days  most 
of  the  subsistence  of  these  people  was  obtained  from  the  water,  and  this,  be- 
cause of  its  productiveness,  was  of  greater  intrinsic  value  to  the  Indian  than 
the  densely  forested  land  areas  with  their  limited  resources  for  supplying  the 
needs  of  a  primitive  mode  of  life.  The  abundance  of  salmon,  shellfish,  and 
waterfowl  made  life  rather  easy  for  these  tribesmen.  The  aboriginal  settle- 
ments were  along  the  shores  of  the  sound  and  its  branches  or  near  the  lower 
stretches  of  the  principal  rivers.  Because  of  the  topography  of  the  country, 
broken  up  by  the  many  waterways  and  great  wooded  districts,  the  Indians 
lived  in  small  detached  bands  of  only  a  few  hundred  members.  The  primitive 
means  of  communication  were  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  use  of  skillfully 
constructed  canoes  hollowed  from  great  cedar  logs. 

Great  changes  have  occurred  in  the  life  of  these  Indians  since  the  Govern- 
ment began  its  work  among  them  70  years  ago.  The  supply  of  fish,  which  once 
seemed  limitless,  has  declined  greatly,  and  the  Indians'  fishing  activities  also 
have  been  restricted  by  the  State's  conservation  laws;  the  valuable  timber  on 
the  Indian  reserves  has  been  cut  away  and  the  proceeds  spent ;  agricultural  de- 
velopment on  the  Indian  lands,  except  for  a  few  districts,  has  been  hampered 
because  of  thin  soil  and  the  enormous  labor  required  to  prepare  the  cut- 
over  forest  areas  for  the  plow.  Because  of  these  circumstances  many  of  the 
Indian  people  are  beginning  to  turn  from  the  reservations  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  the  whites,  a  situation  indicative  of  their  eventual  absorption  into  the 
various  industres  of  the  State. 

The  reservations  of  the  agency  are  Tulalip,  Swinomish,  Lummi,  Port  Madi- 
son, Muckleshoot,  and  Puyallup.    The  Indians  of  t}je  Nooksack,  Skagit,  and 
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Clallam  tribes  have  no  reservation  lands.  The  most  important  single  operation 
of  the  jurisdiction  is  the  running  of  the  hoarding  school  at  Tulalip.  This  has 
a  rated  capacity  of  215  and  takes  m  children  from  the  western  part  of  the  State 
and  meets  a  great  educational  need.  Many  of  the  Indian  families  are  very  poor 
and  often  remote  from  public  schools.  IS' umbers  of  young  people  are  orphaned, 
and  some  Indians  move  from  place  to  place  for  seasonal  work,  thus  making 
day-school  attendance  for  their  children  very  irregular.  Important  improve- 
ments are  being  made  at  the  Tulal.p  school,  but  it  still  needs  a  gymnasium  or 
recreation  hall  and  more  quarters  for  the  employees  who  are  now  inadequately 
provided  for. 

The  Tulalip  Reservation  is  one  of  the  larger  Indian  areas  of  the  agency.  It 
is  about  40  miles  north  of  Seattle  and  has  water  frontage  on  two  of  its  sides. 
There  are  a  few  successful  Indian  farmers  on  the  reserve,  but  development  along 
this  line  is  rather  limited  by  the  large  acreage  of  uncleared  lands  wh  ch  require 
much  labor  and  expense  to  prepare  for  the  plow.  Many  Indians  at  Tulalip  have 
small  gardens  and  a  few  chickens  and  make  most  of  their  living  by  work  off 
the  reservation.  Nearly  half  of  the  Snohomish  band  having  property  rights  at 
Tulalip  lives  away  from  the  reservation  most  of  the  t.me. 

The  Swinomish  reserve  is  a  small  Indian  area  to  the  north  of  Tulalip  and  on 
the  southeastern  end  of  Fidalgo  Island.  Except  for  a  part  of  its  northern  end 
most  of  this  land  is  not  very  valuable  for  farming,  and  most  of  the  Indians 
engage  in  fishing  and  working  for  white  people  at  some  d  stance  from  the 
reserve.  Health  conditions  at  this  place  appear  to  be  bad,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  tuberculosis. 

The  Lummi  Reservation,  a  peninsula  forming  one  side  of  Bellingham  Bay,  is 
one  of  the  best  Indian  tracts  m  western  Washington.  The  Indian  Service  is 
building  dikes  along  the  lower  end  of  the  Lummi  River  to  reclaim  a  large  area 
of  rich  bottom  lands  which  will  give  the  Indians  resident  here  one  of  the 
finest  farming  areas  in  the  State.  Besides  agriculture  the  Lummi  people  carry 
on  a  little  fishing  and  engage  in  miscellaneous  iudustr.es  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  A  new  day  school  is  needed  on  this  reserve  to  replace  the  present 
structure  which  is  overcrowded  and  inadequate  for  its  purpose. 

The  Port  Madison  and  Muckleshoot  reserves  are  small  and  are  only  partly 
used  by  the  resident  Indians.  At  these  piaces,  as  at  many  other  reserves  n 
the  State,  the  Indians  make  their  permanent  homes  and  travel  to  other  points 
for  work.  The  Puyallup  Reservation  lias  abuut  disappeared,  ha\ing  been 
diminished  from  time  to  time  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Tacoma. 

The  Nooksack  Indians  live  along  the  river  of  the  same  name  to  the  north 
of  Bell.ngham.  These  people  have  some  good  farming  land  and  work  part 
of  it.  Some  of  these  Indians  wander  about  the  country  for  work,  in  the  lumber 
camps,  the  hop  fields,  and  orchards.  The  Skagit  Indians  are  scattered  about 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  Skagit  River  and  its  tributaries.  They  are  poor  and 
have  no  lands  of  their  own.  They  support  themselves  by  work  in  the  lumber 
camps  and  miscellaneous  labor  about  the  white  communities. 

The  Clallam  Tr.be  is  one  of  the  most  important  Indian  groups  of  the 
Tulalip  Agency.  These  Indians  are  on  the  west  side  of  Puget  Sound  and 
along  the  south  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Most  of  these  people 
have  been  squatters  for  years  because  no  reservation  lands  were  provided 
for  them  near  where  they  live.  The  Indian  Service  operates  a  day  school  at 
the  Clallum  settlement  of  Jamestown,  a  successful  colony  on  lands  purcliased 
by  the  Indians  themselves  around  1875  and,  although  taxable,  it  has  remained 
intact  to  tUis  day. 

The  health  conditions  among  the  3,400  Indians  of  the  Tulal  p  Agency,  as 
well  as  those  under  the  Taholah  superintendent  in  the  same  t  nd  of  the  State, 
are  far  from  satisfactory.  This  is  particularly  true  of  tuberculosis,  which  Is 
extremely  prevalent  among  these  Indian  bands,  and  little  is  being  done  to  cneck 
the  disease.  The  Sw.nomish  Reservation  appears  to  be  one  ot  the  worst  (en- 
ters of  the  scourge.  There  are  no  medical  inspections  about  the  reservations 
and  no  one  knows  how  many  individuals  have  the  disease.  An  adequate  med- 
ical personnel  should  be  provided  to  look  after  health  matters  at  all  of  th  se 
small  and  widely  scattered  Indian  communities.  The  opening  up  of  the  Tacoma 
Hospital  in  the  old  buildings  of  the  former  Cushman  Indian  School  will  meet 
a  great  need  of  all  the  Indians  resident  in  western  Washington. 
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SIXTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS, 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1930 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  1,  1930. 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  information  and  con- 
sideration the  Sixty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1930.  During 
this  period  members  of  the  board  officially  visited  the  following 
jurisdictions  of  the  Indian  Service: 

The  Blackfeet,  Fort  Peck,  Flathead,  Crow,  and  Rocky  Boy  Agen- 
cies, Mont. ;  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo. ;  Fort  Hall  and  Coeur  d'Alene 
Agencies,  Idaho;  Yakima  Agency,  Wash.;  Klamath  and  Umatilla 
Agencies  and  the  Salem  School,  Oreg. ;  the  Sacramento  and  Mis- 
sion Agencies  and  Sherman  Institute,  Calif.;  the  Walker  River  and 
Western  Shoshone  Agencies  and  the  Carson  School  and  Agency^ 
Nev. ;  the  San  Carlos  and  Pima  Agencies  and  the  Phoenix  School, 
Ariz. ;  the  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr. ;  the  Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium, 
Iowa;  the  Fort  Totten  and  Fort  Berthold  Agencies  and  the  Bis- 
marck and  Wahpeton  Schools,  N.  Dak. ;  the  Consolidated  Chippewa 
and  Red  Lake  Agencies,  Minn.;  the  Cherokee  Agency,  N.  C. ;  and 
the  New  York  Indians. 

Reports  on  these  visitations,  containing  the  findings,  views,  and 
recommendations  of  the  members,  have  been  transmitted  to  you 
from  time  to  time.  They  are  carried  in  the  appendix  to  this  annual 
report  in  abridged  form. 

The  board  held  its  customary  meetings  during  the  year,  at  which 
matters  concerning  the  Indians  and  Indian  Service  were  considered. 
Those  of  general  import  form  the  subjects  taken  up  in  this  annual 
report. 

Commissioner  Rhoads  and  his  associate,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Scattergood,  shouldered  the  responsibilities  and  perplexities  of  their 
high  offices  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year.  They  took  over  a  going 
concern  from  their  predecessor,  Commissioner  Burke,  operating  in 
conformity  with  a  program  which  had  been  approved  by  Congress. 
This  approval  was  evidenced  by  the  mandates,  authorizations,  and 
money  grants  in  the  appropriation  acts  of  the  previous  years.  The 
1930  appropriation  act  became  effective  the  day  they  took  office.  It 
was  the  Indian  Service  blue  print  for  the  12  months  beginning 
July  1,  1929. 

They  also  had  before  them  your  general  policy  program,  whose 
purpose  is  summed  up  in  its  opening  sentence :  "  The  fundamental 
aim  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  be  to  make  of  the  Indian 
a  self-sustaining,  self-respecting  American  citizen  as  rapidly  as  this 
can  be  brought  about."  Your  program  and  the  recommendations  of 
this  board  called  for  accelerated  activities  and  expanded  functions. 
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Manifestly,  the  sensible  thing  for  the  new  executives  to  do  was  to 
hitch  the  two  programs  together  so  as  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of 
the  1930  act  and  to  use  this  year  as  much  of  its  authorization  as  was 
practicable  to  get  a  good  running  start  on  new  developments  and 
more  efficient  service. 

In  our  opinion  the  new  Indian  Service  chiefs  displayed  common 
sense,  used  good  business  judgment,  and  showed  they  had  a  broad 
appreciation  of  the  situation  by  fitting  in  the  two  plans  with  each 
other  without  any  violent  disturbances.  They  exercised  reasonable 
caution  in  approaching  important  administrative  and  policy  prob- 
lems. There  have  been  no  sensational  upheavals,  no  dramatized 
reforms,  and  no  headlined  shake-ups,  all  of  which  had  been  pub- 
licly predicted.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  disappointed 
proponents  of  plans  and  policies  should  give  expression  to  their 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  because  the  Indian  Service  heads  took  neces- 
sary time  to  study  the  situation.  % 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  commissioner  and  assistant 
commissioner  can  escape  adverse  criticism.  Such  unpleasantries 
seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the  offices  they  hold.  Ever  since  it  was 
instituted,  over  100  years  ago,  the  Indian  Bureau,  its  personnel,  and 
executives  have  been  subjected  to  disapprobations  ranging  in  degree 
of  intensity  from  admonitions  to  plain  vilification. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  reprehensible  faults  in  policy,  adminis- 
tration, and  organization  have  often  justified  attacks  on  the  Indian 
Service,  but  we  feel  that  too  much  censure  has  arisen  from  petty 
derelictions,  which  have  been  given  unwarranted  importance  because 
the  faultfindings  came  from  prominent  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. 

This  job  of  handling  the  Government's  Indian  business  is  any- 
thing but  a  sinecure.  It  is  hard  labor,  generally  thankless,  for  an 
indeterminate  term.  The  law  lays  an  onerous  burden  of  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  on  the  man  who  happens  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  It  is  easy  and  safe  for  captious  critics 
publicly  to  berate  a  commissioner  and  cast  aspersions  upon  his  official 
acts.  They  are  not  held  personally  responsible  and  accountable  by 
the  President,  Congress,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
supervisory  care  of  the  Indians.  He  is,  and  this  indurated  fact 
makes  all  the  difference  between  loose  talk  and  fixed  responsibility. 

The  administrators  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are  also  bound  by  the 
terms  of  treaties  and  by  acts  of  Congress,  about  which  the  critics 
do  not  trouble  to  inforni  themselves  or  prefer  to  ignore. 

LAYING  THE  GROUNDWORK 

During  the  fiscal  year  much  of  the  groundwork  has  been  laid  for 
putting  into  effect  the  general  progressive  program.  The  commis- 
sioner and  his  staff  conducted  a  systematic  study  of  the  ma  jot' 
problems  related  to  Indian  education,  healtli,  industries,  and  wel- 
fare. Many  conferences,  held  in  Washington  and  in  the  field, 
brought  together  for  consultation  and  planning  officials  of  the  Indian 
Office  and  of  the  field  service,  experts  and  specialists  connected  with 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  Civil  Service  Commission,  State  and  county  organiza- 
tions, and  some  non-Government  associations. 
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In  formulating  plans  and  methods  the  commissioner  and  his  ad- 
visers made  it  quite  clear  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  the  business 
of  upsetting  the  Indian  Service  structure,  but  instead  were  holding 
to  the  purpose  of  using  every  existing  activity  and  function  which 
could  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  general  policy  program  of  accelera- 
tion and  expansion.  Progress  was  to  be  made  step  by  step  and  not 
to  be  attempted  by  sensational  leaps  and  bounds,  but  new  organiza- 
tions are  in  the  making,  larger  activities  are  getting  under  way,  the 
personnel  is  going  through  some  rearrangements,  and  building  opera- 
tions are  in  progress.  Much  of  the  new  work  must  wait  until  the 
augmented  funds  of  the  1931  appropriation  acts  are  available. 

This  board  commends  the  pending  rearrangement  of  the  Indian 
Office.  Up  to  the  present  the  educational,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
activities  and  functions  of  the  Indian  Service  have  been  so  intimately 
related  to  the  division  of  administration  that,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, they  have  been  a  section  of  that  division.  They  are  now  to  be 
individualized ;  a  division  of  education  and  a  division  of  agriculture 
and  industries  are  to  be  set  up. 

We  have  heretofore  recommended  that  the  Indian  Office  should  be 
reorganized  within  itself;  that  the  chiefs  of  the  divisions  should  be 
given  much  more  executive  authority  so  that  they  can  handle  all  of 
the  purely  administrative  affairs  of  their  respective  divisions  without 
passing  them  up  for  final  determination  to  the  commissioner's  desk. 
We  strongly  suggested  that  the  commissioner  should  have  an  efficient, 
well-informed  man  to  act  as  a  coordinator,  something  in  the  nature 
of  chief  of  staff,  who  would  coordinate  the  cooperative  functions 
within  the  Indian  Office  and  see  to  it  that  adopted  plans  and  pro- 
grams were  carried  out.  In  our  review  of  the  report  of  the 
American  Indian  survey  party  of  the  Institute  for  Government  Re- 
search we  outlined  our  conception  of  a  w^orkable,  cooperative,  coordi- 
nating Indian  Office  organization.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that 
such  an  organization  is  in  the  making. 

Practical  and  vocational  education  to  fit  the  Indian  student  for 
self-support  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory  and  office,  as  a  teacher,  clerk, 
etc.,  is  now  stressed  as  a  fundamental  requirement  in  the  Indian- 
school  work.  The  course  of  study  in  all  the  schools  is  under  adjust- 
ment and  expansion  so  as  to  place  the  emphasis  on  practical  and  voca- 
tional training.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  detail  additional 
employees  to  the  schools  to  relieve  the  students  of  much  of  the  purely 
institutional  labor.  The  effort  to  enroll  Indian  children  in  the  public 
schools  has  been  intensified,  and  this  phase  of  Indian  education  will 
be  one  of  the  major  activities  of  the  coming  year. 

A  specialist  in  elementary  education  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
to  direct  the  educational  activities  in  the  first  six  grades.  Five  field 
assistants  or  so-called  demonstration  teachers  in  elementary  educa- 
tion have  been  assigned  to  supervise  approximately  55  elementary 
teachers,  each  in  sections  having  the  densest  Indian-school  popula- 
tion. Such  assignments  have  been  made  to  each  of  the  following 
areas:  South  Dakota,  northern  Arizona,  southern  Arizona,  north- 
western New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma.  These  demonstration  teachers 
are  women  who  through  experience  are  conversant  with  modern  ele- 
mentary-school practice  and  supervision  and  in  addition  have  pur- 
sued graduate  study  along  these  special  lines.  It  is  their  task  to  de- 
velop a  better  educational  opportunity  for  elementary  Indian  chil- 
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dren  through  a  constructive  supervisory  program  designed  to  im- 
prove classroom  instruction  and  to  provide  a  richer  curriculum  suited 
to  children's  experiences,  their  abilities,  and  their  needs.  At  a  con- 
ference held  in  Washington  in  June  definite  objectives  were  set  up 
for  next  year's  supervisory  endeavors,  all  based  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  situation  gained  through  the  year's  experiences  with  children, 
parents,  homes,  and  Government  schools. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  select  modern  textbooks,  library 
books,  and  schoolroom  materials  especially  adapted  for  use  in  In- 
dian schools.  Early  in  the  year  library  books  purchased  with  the 
special  1930  appropriation  of  $12,500  were  distributed  to  the  schools. 
A  careful  selection  of  another  list  of  such  books  has  been  made  for 
purchase  with  a  similar  fund  of  $12,500  for  use  in  1931. 

The  first  steps  in  the  working  out  of  a  plan  of  organization  for 
securing  employment  for  adult  Indians  and  for  placing  students 
either  in  vacation  jobs  or  in  permanent  situations  have  been  taken, 
several  employment  agents,  placement,  and  guidance  officers  have 
been  appointed  and  are  at  work,  and  more  will  be  secured  when  the 
new  $50,000  appropriation  for  Indian  employment  is  available. 

A  placement  center  has  been  established  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
studies  have  been  made  of  other  locations  for  placement  centers,  such 
as  Portland  Oreg. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex. ;  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  selected  centers  will  serve 
the  Indians  in  their  respective  areas.  Definite  plans  for  this  impor- 
tant activity  have  not  yet  been  adopted,  but  it  is  expected  that  several 
placement  centers  will  be  soon  organized  and  equipped. 

In  addition  to  her  other  duties,  the  assistant  director  of  educa- 
tion— a  new  position  this  year — has  elaborated  a  plan  for  building 
up  an  organization  within  the  Indian  Service  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  vocational  guidance  and  placement  in  connection  with  the  Indian 
schools.  She  has  submitted  a  memorandum  on  this  phase  of  the 
Indian  education  program  and  we  commended  it  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  commissioner  and  his  associates. 

Last  March  Commissioner  Rhoads  sent  orders  to  district,  reserva- 
tion, and  school  superintendents  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  secure 
work  for  Indian  adults  and  students.  He  emphasized  the  placing 
of  returned  students  in  paying  positions  and  in  finding  seasonal 
work  for  school  boys  who  want  to  earn  some  money  during  their 
vacations. 

The  subject  of  employment  for  Indians  was  discussed  at  the 
Thirty-fifth  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  the  Indian,  which  was  held 
at  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  October  16, 1929.  The  "  Mohonk  platform," 
adopted  at  this  conference,  contained  a  plank  on  "  The  industrial 
situation,"  which,  in  our  opinion,  clearly  presents  the  eniployment 
situation  and  offers  practical  suggestions.     It  reads  as  follows : 

Industrial  situation. — Finding  employment  for  Indians  that  will  enable  them 
to  support  themselves  by  their  own  labor  at  least  in  accordance  with  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  health  and  decency  must  be  a  major  activity  of  the  Indian 
Service,  and  adequate  additional  funds  for  this  purpose  should  be  provided  at 
once. 

In  the  case  of  the  Indian  youth  this  activity  should  include  not  only  voca- 
tional training  and  vocational  guidance  but  actual  placement  in  productive 
enterprise,  with  the  necessary  follow-up  to  see  that  the  boys  and  girls  are 
satisfactorily  established  in  their  new  environments. 

In  the  case  of  adults  this  activity  should  include  training  and  encouraging 
the  Indians  to  use  their  own  resources  on  the  reservations,  developing  and 
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^extending  their  native  arts  and  industries,  and  encouraging  and  aiding  such 
Indians  and  their  families  as  desire  it  or  can  not  find  satisfactory  means  of 
livelihood  on  the  reservations  to  migrate  from  the  reservations  and  become 
established  in  new  localities. 

Cooperative  relationship  should  be  developed  with  public  and  private  agencies 
which  can  aid  in  finding  employment  for  the  Indians  and  helping  them  to 
become  established.  White  employers  should  be  urged  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  cooperate  in  these  activities.  Where  necessary,  legal  aid  should  be  extended 
to  such  migrated  Indians  and  special  effort  should  be  made  to  protect  them 
from  infiuences  which  involve  violation  of  the  law. 

As  a  fundamental  basis  for  the  economic  development  of  the  Indian,  there 
should  be  a  continued  study  of  existing  conditions  of  land  ownership  with 
special  reference  to  the  best  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  the  forests, 
waters,  and  irrigated  areas. 

Giving  training  and  experience  in  the  use  of  money  should  be  a  definite 
activity  in  the  Indian  boarding  schools.  While  boys  and  girls  should  learn 
to  contribute  freely  their  share  of  the  labor  involved  in  a  common  enterprise, 
pupils  old  enough  to  be  called  upon  for  regular  work  should  receive  wages 
for  the  work  they  perform  and  be  required  to  pay  from  their  earnings,  at  least 
for  clothing  and  other  articles  furnished. 

Haskell  Institute,  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  by  order  of  the  commis- 
sioner, has  been  raised  to  the  senior  high-school  and  junior-college 
level  with  Mr.  Hervey  B.  Peairs  in  charge.  The  plan  is  to  revise  the 
curriculum  upward  with  a  view  of  preparing  the  Indian  students  to 
follow  the  vocations  for  which  they  are  deemed  to  be  best  suited.  The 
training  of  qualified  Indians  for  leadership  among  their  own  people 
is  to  be  emphasized. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  refer  to  a  report  on  Haskell 
Institute  made  by  a  member  of  this  board  in  1924,  in  which  there  was 
presented  the  proposition  to  turn  Haskell  into  a  special  school,  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  college  or  normal  school.  We  commend 
the  commissioner  for  taking  advanced  ground  in  respect  to  Haskell, 
and  we  have  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  in  carrying  out  the  new  plan 
for  this  school  Mr.  Peairs  will  successfully  utilize  the  wide  practical 
knowledge  of  Indian  education  he  gained  during  his  many  years 
as  the  leading  educator  in  the  Indian  Service. 

An  important  accomplishment  of  the  year  was  that  of  securing  an 
educational  basis  for  the  appointment  of  matrons,  girls'  advisers,  and 
other  positions  for  teaching  and  training  Indian  girls  in  the  Indian 
schools.  The  requisite  for  examinations  for  girls'  adviser  for  the 
larger  schools  now  calls  for  at  least  three  years  at  college.  We  have 
been  informed  that  the  majority  of  the  women  who  took  this  exami- 
nation during  the  year  were  college  graduates ;  many  had  been  high- 
school  teachers  who  had  had  experience  in  acting  as  advisers  to  girls 
in  high  schools,  in  leading  girl-scout  troops  and  in  other  girls'  activ- 
ities. Formerly  there  were  no  restrictions  whatever  on  the  matron 
and  seamstress  certificate ;  now  there  is  required  a  4-year  high-school 
basis. 

During  the  coming  year  a  number  of  additional  positions  of  home 
demonstration  agents  will  be  established  on  reservations,  and  it  is 
planned  to  hold  conferences  with  the  new  advisers  and  teachers  in 
order  that,  early  in  the  year,  they  may  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
peculiar  problems  arising  out  of  the  teaching  and  training  of  Indian 
women  and  girls. 

For  some  time  the  supervisor  of  home  economics  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  cut  down  the  tedious  institutional  work  which  the  girls  are 
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obliged  to  do  in  the  schools.  Probably  no  phase  of  this  kind  of  rou- 
tine labor,  for  instance,  is  harder  on  the  young  Indian  girl  than 
sitting  at  a  sewing  machine  for  three  or  four  hour  periods  making 
things  that  may  be  needed  in  the  schools  but  which  are  absolutely 
void  of  interest  to  her.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Indian  Serv- 
ice has  been  able  to  buy  part  of  the  girls'  clothing  ready  made.  This 
seemingly  minor  detail  reaches  major  proportions  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  mere  buying  of  ready-made  work  dresses  has  relieved 
hundreds  of  girls  from  many  hours  of  hard,  uninteresting  work, 
giving  them  more  time  for  needed  recreation  or  for  doing  their  own 
sewing. 

The  recent  appointment  of  the  supervisor  of  trades  and  industrial 
training  gives  strong  emphasis  to  the  importance  which  has  been 
placed  on  vocational  and  educational  training  in  the  Indian  schools. 
The  principal  duty  of  this  official  will  be  to  place  in  each  Indian 
school  the  kind  of  practical  and  vocational  training  best  suited  to 
the  future  of  the  boys  and  girls  attending  that  particular  school. 

At  your  request  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president  of  Cornell 
University,  has  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  to  Dr.  Erl 
Bates,  professor  of  anthropology  and  adviser  on  Indian  extension 
work  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Indians.  Doctor  Bates  13 
to  assist  the  department  of  education  in  formulating  a  more  exten- 
sive national  educational  program.  In  connection  with  this  work 
Doctor  Bates  will  endeavor  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  State 
educational  departments  with  the  department  of  education  of  the 
Indian  Service. 

In  their  reports  on  investigations  and  surveys  in  the  field  members 
of  this  board  have  repeatedly  urged  the  planning  of  a  definite  pro- 
gram for  each  reservation.  They  have  noted  the  lack  of  continuity 
in  reservation  programs.  .Under  the  present  practice  the  matter  of 
Indian  farming,  for  example,  has  been  left  largely  to  the  superin- 
tendent. Frequently,  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  superintendents, 
the  program  has  been  materially  modified,  if  not  entirely  reversed. 
Such  changes  in  economic  plans  confuse  the  Indians,  halt  progress, 
and  are  decidedly  hurtful. 

We  have  long  felt  that  the  agricultural  and  industrial  possibilities 
of  each  reservation  should  be  determined  through  a  careful  and  com- 
prehensive survey  made  by  a  commission  or  committee,  or  whatever 
it  might  be  called,  to  decide  what  program  should  be  followed  with 
relation  to  the  economic,  medical,  educational,  and  other  activities; 
that  a  definite  program  should  be  outlined  covering  a  period  of  from 
5  to  15  years  or  so;  and  that  the  adopted  plans  should  be  followed 
continuously  notwithstanding  changes  in  superintendents. 

It  appears  that  the  new  director  of  agriculture  is  laying  his  plans 
to  bring  about  the  determination  of  a  definite  agricultural  and 
economic  program  for  each  reservation  and  that  this  purpose  has  the 
entire  approval  of  the  commissioner.  In  line  with  this  purpose  a 
number  of  agricultural  extension  agents  have  been  employed  and 
more  are  to  be  appointed.  Their  duties  are  the  same  as  those  of 
county  agents.  In  carrying  out  this  work  it  is  purposed  to  effect 
close  working  cooperation  with  the  extension  and  agricultural  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  of 
the  States  and  counties. 
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The  supervisor  of  livestock,  a  new  position,  is  devoting  his  time 
to  the  development  of  the  Indian  Service  dairy  enterprises,  both  at 
the  boarding  schools  and  on  the  reservations.  The  purpose  is  to 
build  up  the  dairy  herds  so  that  the  Indian  children  will  get  more 
and  better  milk. 

The  authorization  and  appointment  of  a  general  personnel  officer 
for  the  Indian  Service  early  this  year  filled  a  need  which  had  been 
recognized  for  some  time  by  the  Indian  Bureau.  Up  to  the  present 
the  work  o£  recruiting  the  Indian  Service  personnel  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  a  rather  unsystematic  way.  Accurate  recorded  informa- 
tion concerning  the  characters,  qualifications,  and  accomplishments 
of  the  men  and  women  in  the  field  has  not  been  available  when  trans- 
fers, promotions,  or  other  changes  among  the  employees  were  con- 
templated. There  appears  to  be  a  prospect  now  that  methods  simi- 
lar to  those  used  by  large  employers  of  labor  in  getting  and  handling 
their  personnel  will  be  adopted  by  the  Indian  Service. 

The  general  personnel  officer  will  not  have  any  executive  functions ; 
his  work  will  be  largely  advisory  so  far  as  the  general  ]3olicy  and 
procedure  affecting  personnel  is  concerned.  He  will  investigate  and 
recommend  action  in  matters  affecting  individuals  and  particular 
situations. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Indian  Bureau  faced  the  task  of  fill- 
ing over  500  positions  in  the  field  service.  These  included  12  super- 
intendents. 40  doctors,  140  hospital  nurses,  39  field  nurses,  6  special 
nurses,  20  school  principals,  and  275  teachers  and  special  instructors. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  positions  are  new  because  of  the 
expansion  of  agency,  medical,  and  school  activities,  but  many  re- 
cruits are  needed  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  new 
retirement  act  and  by  promotions  and  voluntary  separation  from 
the  service. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  more 
clerks  and  stenographers  in  the  Washington  office.  The  number  of 
employees  in  the  Indian  Office  is  now  but  192;  it  was  256  in  1924. 
The  appropriation  for  the  whole  Indian  Service  is  about  twice  what 
it  was  six  years  ago,  but  there  are  64  fewer  employees  to  handle  the 
large  increase  in  business  due  to  the  augmented  appropriation. 

COOPERATION  OF  CONGRESS 

Aside  from  the  change  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  which 
placed  Commissioner  Rhoads  and  Assistant  Commissioner  Scatter- 
good  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Service,  the  conspicuously  important 
happening  of  the  fiscal  year  was  the  highly  gratifying  response  of 
Congress  to  the  commissioner's  request  for  larger  appropriations 
for  1930-31.  Congress  assented  with  aggregated  appropriations  ex- 
ceeding $21,500,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  $5,000,000  over  the 
money  grants  for  the  previous  year. 

We  join  with  other  friends  of  the  Indians  in  applauding  Con- 
gress for  the  lively  cooperative  interest  it  is  manifesting  not  only 
m  the  practical  operations  but  also  in  the  larger  aspects  of  Indian 
administration. 

The  1930-31  appropriation  is  the  largest  ever  made  for  the  Indian 
Service.    Exclusive  of  the  authorized  use  of  tribal  funds  it  is  almost 
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double  the  1921  total.  In  10  years  Congress  has  increased  its  money 
grants  for  the  Government's  Indian  business  nearly  100  per  cent. 
Of  course  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  money  made  some  of 
this  increase  inevitable.  In  1921  the  total  appropriations  for  Indian 
education  was  around  $4,475,000;  this  has  expanded  to  more  than 
$10,000,000  for  1931.  Approximately  $350,000  was  granted  for  the 
Indian  medical  service  10  years  ago ;  this  item  grew  to  $3,188,000  for 
1931,  an  increase  of  more  than  800  per  cent. 

These  are  significant  comparisons.  They  show  that  Congress  and 
the  Indian  Bureau,  in  a  large  sense,  are  partners  in  the  endeavor 
to  hasten  the  general  advance  of  the  Indians.  The  cooperation  is 
•evident,  even  though  the  Indian  Bureau,  too  often  for  settled  ease  of 
mind  in  the  Indian  Office,  has  been  taken  severely  to  task  and  roundly 
scored  on  the  floors  of  Congress.  But,  by  and  large,  for  20  years  at 
least,  and  particularly  during  the  past  decade,  a  spirit  of  willing 
cooperation  has  characterized  the  relations  of  Congress  with  the  In- 
dian Bureau.  It  is  disclosed  in  the  continuing  growth  of  Indian 
Service  appropriations  and  is  emphasized  by  the  $5,000,000  increase 
-of  the  1931  money  grant  over  that  of  1930. 

Congress  has  taken  the  Indian  Bureau  at  its  word.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  commissioner  and  his  organization  to  get  the  results  which 
Congress  has  a  right  to  expect.  Heretofore  the  Indian  Service  has 
been  grievously  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds.  The  increased  appro- 
priations for  1930-31  will  permit  improvements  in  many  of  the 
Indian  Service  activities  and  the  beginning  of  many  new  plans.  If 
expectations  are  realized  Congress  probably  will  feel  justified  in  con- 
tinuing sufficient  appropriations  adequately  to  finance  the  proposals 
in  your  program  which  require  funds  for  their  effectuation. 

With  several  million  dollars  more  than  it  ever  before  had  at  its 
disposal  the  Indian  Service  now  can  provide  pupils  in  Indian  schools 
with  a  higher  quality  of  food,  more  clothing,  and  better  medical  at- 
tention. It  can  secure  more  dormitory  and  schoolroom  space,  make 
long  awaited  necessary  repairs,  and  add  new  buildings  to  school 
plants.  It  can  build  several  needed  hospitals,  improve  and  enlarge 
present  institutions  and  purchase  long-wanted  equipment.  It  can 
strengthen  and  enlarge  its  agency,  school,  hospital,  and  expert  per- 
sonnel and  begin  to  make  the  whole  service  more  attractive  by  better- 
ing working  and  living  conditions  so  that  the  standard  of  the  agency, 
hospital,  and  school  force  can  be  raised.  It  can  put  together  a  prac- 
tical job-finding  organization  to  get  employment  where  necessary 
or  desirable  for  reservation  Indians  and  can  start  placement  centers 
to  secure  gainful  work  for  boys  and  girls  during  school  vacations 
or  find  positions  for  Indian  students  who  leave  the  schools.  It  can 
hire  employees  to  meet  the  enlarged  program  of  study  and  thus 
relieve  students  of  much  of  the  heavy  institutional  labor  now  done 
by  them. 

Looking  ahead,  we  can  see  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
even  larger  appropriations  for  some  activities  for  a  few  years.  But 
in  the  long  run  increased  funds  for  a  comparatively  short  period  will 
save  money.  We  believe  this  is  the  view  taken  by  Congress,  and  we 
feel  confident  that  Congress  will  continue  to  give  its  practical  cooper- 
ation to  the  Indian  Bureau  if  the  Indian  Bureau's  expenditures  of  its 
appropriations  justify  such  cooperation. 
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CONCERNING  THE  PERSONNEL 

The  President  approved  on  May  29,  1930,  the  new  retirement  act 
which  concerns  the  entire  classified  service  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  act  changes  the  compulsory  retirement  age  for  the  field 
service,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerical  force,  from  70  to  65  years. 
It  immediately  affects  some  80  employees,  most  of  whom  are  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  agencies  and  schools.  Provision  is  made  in  the  act  for 
the  continuance  in  the  service,  at  the  discretion  of  executive  officers, 
of  employees  who  have  reached  the  retiring  age. 

Besides  those  now  eligible  for  retirement  a  considerable  number  of 
other  members  of  the  field  personnel  will  become  65  years  old  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  of  1930-31.  The  vacancies  caused  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  statute  will  be  filled  from  the  Washington  and  field 
forces  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  through  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission.  We  believe  there  are  members  of  the  field- 
service  personnel  who  are  qualified  to  fill  practically  every  vacancy 
which  will  result  from  the  operation  of  the  new  retirement  act.  Not- 
withstanding suggestions  from  the  outside  that  the  only  way  to 
build  up  a  strong,  effective  field  personnel  is  by  bringing  in  new 
blood  through  civil-service  procedure,  we  are  assuming  that  the  com- 
missioner will  see  the  wisdom  of  first  drawing  upon  the  seasoned 
experienced  material  he  now  has  in  his  own  force. 

Among  those  who  are  listed  for  retirement  now  or  who  will  reach 
retirement  age  during  the  1930-31  fiscal  year  are  12  or  more  super- 
intendents of  reservations.  There  probably  will  be  little  trouble  in 
filling  the  minor  positions,  but  this  may  not  be  the  case  in  filling 
vacancies  left  by  retiring  superintendents.  Reservation  superin- 
tendents are  the  representatives  of  the  commissioner  on  the  Indian 
Service  frontier.  They  have  been  called  the  key  men  of  the  Indian 
Service.  To  the  Indians  they  personify  almost  all  they  know  of  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  Federal  administration  of  Indian  affairs. 

The  many  decades  during  which  reservation  Indians  have  been 
subjected  to  Indian  Bureau  tutelage  have  habituated  most  of  them 
to  the  supervision  of  their  affairs  by  the  reservation  superintendent. 
They  have  come  to  regard  him  as  the  embodiment  of  Federal  guard- 
ianship within  the  reservation.  His  official  and  even  his  personal 
acts  profoundly  affect  the  Indian,  his  home,  and  his  tribe.  A  change 
of  superintendents  is  a  momentous  event  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
To  people  who  are  not  familiar  with  Indians  and  their  relations  to 
the  Government  this  probably  is  an  undesirable  condition.  But  it  is 
a  condition  which  must  be  reckoned  with,  a  condition  developed  by 
the  many  years  of  Federal  guardianship  and  trusteeship  of  the  In- 
dians. Because  of  it  the  reservation  superintendent  occupies  a  unique 
place  in  the  scheme  of  Federal  Indian  supervision. 

In  previous  reports  we  have  stated  that  excepting  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  there  is  no  other  position  in  the  United 
States  Government  comparable  to  that  of  the  Indian  reservation  sup- 
erintendent. Not  counting  a  few  who  were  transferred  from  the 
Philippine  service  every  superintendent  has  come  up  from  the  ranks. 
In  our  opinion  the  best  school  for  a  reservation  superintendent  is  the- 
Indian  field  service,  in  which  he  can  get  10  to  15  years  of  practical 
training  to  qualify  him  for  the  important  position  of  superintendent. 
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We  recommend,  therefore,  that  in  filling  vacancies  in  the  reserva- 
tion superintendent  class  no  person  should  be  appointed  until  he  has 
had  enough  experience  in  the  field  service  working  with  as  well  as 
for  Indians  to  demonstrate  that  he  can  hold  down  the  job  as  the 
executive  and  administrative  head  of  a  reservation  unit. 

We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  superintendents  of  reservations 
and  of  nonreservation  schools  are  seriously  handicapped  by  too 
much  needless  centralization  of  authority  in  Washington.  We  have 
repeatedly  urged  that  more  initial  and  final  authority  be  given  the 
men  who  are  in  charge  of  agencies  and  the  larger  educational  insti- 
tutions. In  our  annual  report  of  1926  we  made  the  recommenda- 
tion that  field  officials  be  directed  to  suggest  revisions  of  rules  and 
regulations  which  would  have  the  effect  of  permitting  superintend- 
ents to  handle  entirely  without  reference  to  Washington  all  local 
affairs  of  a  character  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  need  not  be  referred 
to  any  one  outside  of  the  agency  or  nonreservation  school.  We 
then  expressed  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
experienced  field  men  who  would  know  just  what  matters  should 
be  handled  exclusively  by  the  superintendents  and  what  should  go 
up  to  the  higher  officials. 

Although  we  are  aware  that  decentralization  is  in  progress  we  re- 
peat this  recommendation  and  further  suggest  that  at  an  early  date 
the  district  superintendents  be  called  to  Washington,  with  some  of 
the  experienced  reservation  and  school  superintendents,  to  confer 
with  the  Indian  Office  staff  on  this  important  matter  with  the  purpose 
of  decentralizing  authority.  If  a  superintendent  is  given  the  right 
to  exercise  his  discretion  and  use  his  judgment  unhampered  by  long- 
distance administration  and  does  not  produce  the  required  results, 
he  then  should  be  removed. 

INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE 

More  than  37,000  Indians  were  treated  this  year  in  the  Indian 
Service  hospitals.  This  fact  is  highly  significant  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  induce  an  Indian  to 
enter  a  hospital  a  few  years  ago.  Only  18  years  ago  President 
William  Howard  Taft  in  a  special  message  requested  a  large  appro- 
priation from  Congress  for  medical  attention  of  Indians,  saying 
"prior  to  1909  little  attention  had  been  given  to  the  hygiene  and 
health  of  the  Indians.  In  some  reservations,  equal  in  area  to  a  State, 
there  were  no  more  than  two  physicians,  frequently  only  one. 
In  1909  tens  of  thousands  of  Indians  were  substantially  without  any 
chance  to  reach  a  doctor."  This  situation  depicted  by  President  Taft 
existed  among  the  Indians  only  21  years  ago.  Probably  no  other 
branch  of  the  Indian  Service  has  advanced  so  far,  and  recently  so 
rapidly,  as  the  Indian  medical  service.  Starting  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  only  $40,000  in  1911,  Congress  has  steadily  increased  the 
funds  for  Indian  medical  work,  and  the  appropriation  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1931  gives  the  service  a  total  of  approximately  $3,500,000. 
The  total  capacity  of  all  the  hospitals  is  something  over  3,500  beds. 
The  service  has  140  full-time  physicians  besides  12  or  more  special 
physicians  engaged  largely  for  treating  trachoma.  It  has  over  350 
graduate  nurses  in  hospitals  and  approximately  80  public-health  or 
field  nurses  and  14  traveling  dentists,  together  with  the  miscellaneous 
personnel  of  about  700  in  number.     There  are  four  district  medical 
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directors  exercising  general  direction  of  these  field  activities. 
Doctor  Guthrie,  director  of  health  in  the  Indian  Service,  is  an  official 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  that  service  also 
loaned  the  Indian  Bureau  two  other  trained  officers. 

For  several  years  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has 
been  cooperating  with  increasing  cordiality  and  efficiency  with  the 
Indian  medical  service.  Sanitary  engineers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  regularly  engaged  in  surveying  reservation  water  sup- 
plies, sewer  disposals,  etc.  The  services  of  the  field  directors  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  are  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  medi- 
cal service,  and  the  Hjgienic  Laboratory  and  other  special  and 
scientific  branches  of  this  service  give  freely  of  their  facilities. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  cooperates  in  the  regular 
vaccinations  of  the  Indian  groups,  both  against  smallpox  and  typhoid 
fever,  and  Indian  children  against  diphtheria  by  administration  of 
antitoxin. 

There  has  also  been  a  continual  increase  in  cooperating  relation- 
ship between  the  medical  personnel  of  the  Indian  field  service  and 
the  medical  officials  of  States  which  have  Indians  within  their 
boundaries.  In  every  way  the  Indian  medical  service  made  distinct 
progress  during  this  fiscal  year  except  in  a  most  important  particu- 
lar. It  has  not  been  able  to  recruit  its  trained  professional  personnel 
up  to  the  required  number.  There  are  now  40  vacancies  in  the  pQsi- 
tions  of  school  and  reservation  physicians. 

It  is  true  that  the  pay  of  the  Indian  medical  service  physicians  has 
been  increased  several  times.  The  present  entrance  rate  is  $2,900  per 
annum.  This  appears  to  be  too  small  to  bring  into  the  service  the 
type  of  professional  men  needed  for  the  work.  This  is  a  most  serious 
situation,  for  without  enough  physicians  the  medical  service  can  not 
give  sufficient  attention  to  the  health  of  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tions and  in  the  schools. 

The  outstanding  cooperation  between  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Indian  medical  service  prompts  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
conferred  on  that  organization  by  the  Parker  Act,  Public,  No.  106, 
of  the  Seventy-first  Congress,  might  be  able  to  detail  10  or  more  of 
its  officers  to  the  Indian  Service. 

We,  therefore,  strongly  suggest  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  take  this  matter  up  with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  with  the  hope  that  a  joint  effort  will 
result  in  giving  the  Indian  medical  service  10  or  more  of  the  highly 
trained  and  specially  fitted  physicians  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  nursing  service  made  notable  progress  during  the  year.  A 
significant  and  gratifying  indication  of  its  continuing  advance  to- 
ward recognized  standards  is  disclosed  in  the  reduction  of  the  labor 
turnover  among  all  of  the  nursing  positions  in  the  service.  During 
the  fiscal  year  the  turnover  was  85  per  cent ;  in  1927  it  was  122  per 
cent.  The  labor  turnover  percentage  is  steadily  becoming  less  be- 
cause the  supervisor  of  nurses,  through  her  professional  contacts,  has 
been  able  to  bring  the  nursing  work  of  the  Indian  medical  service 
to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  nursing  profession  of  the  country. 

The  larger  appropriations  for  medical  work  enabled  the  service  to 
increase  the  number  of  nurses  and  improve  working  and  living  con- 
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ditions.  Last  year,  for  instance,  there  were  96  nursing  positions 
where  the  nurses  were  on  duty  24  hours  in  the  day;  these  24-hour 
positions  have  been  reduced  to  23.  A  policy  of  promotion  for  effi- 
cient and  faithful  service  has  been  established.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  nurses  have  been  organized  according  to  standard  hospital 
practice,  supervisory  positions  have  been  established,  equipment  has 
been  improved  and  enlarged,  and  quarters  for  the  nurses  have  been 
made  more  attractive. 

We  beg  to  repeat  our  recommendation  for  cottage  quarters  for 
hospital  nurses  wherever  it  is  possible  to  build  them. 

LAW  AND  ORDER 

The  Congress  and  the  Indian  Bureau  should  take  action  promptly 
and  positively  to  bring  about  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in 
every  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  Service.  Further  delay  in  adopt- 
ing a  firm  policy  and  in  enacting  proper  legislation  to  make  every 
Indian  under  Federal  supervision  amenable  to  the  law  of  the  land 
is  no  longer  excusable. 

The  irresolution  which  has  characterized  the  attitude  of  the  re- 
sponsible legislative  and  executive  officials  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment toward  this  fundamental  Indian  problem  should  be  supplanted 
by  a  determination  to  tackle  this  question  with  vigor  and  resolution. 

This  is  the  situation :  Something  over  200,000  American  citizens 
who  are  classed  as  supervised  Indians  can  commit  many  crimes 
within  the  boundaries  of  reservations  with  little  or  no  fear  that  they 
will  legally  be  brought  for  trial  in  a  Federal  or  a  State  court.  A 
score  of  these  crimes  are  listed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  1926. 

Sections  328  and  329  of  the  United  States  Federal  Code  of  1910 
provide  for  the  prosecution  of  Indians  for  only  eight  offenses,  com- 
monly known  in  the  Indian  Service  as  the  "  eight  major  crimes." 
They  are  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill, 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  arson,  burglary,  and  larceny. 

In  a  number  of  Indian  Service  jurisdictions  State  and  county 
officials  enter  reservations  and  make  arrests  for  violations  of  State 
and  local  laws  and  carry  the  cases  through  the  State  and  county 
courts.  This  is  usually  done,  however,  with  the  permission,  and 
perhaps  the  encouragement,  of  the  reservation  superintendent.  Gen- 
erally speaking.  State  and  county  officials  have  no  legal  right  to 
enter  upon  federalized  land  to  arrest  federalized  Indians. 

In  short,  the  Indians  under  Federal  supervision  are  largely  free 
from  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  to  which  their  white  neighbors  are 
subject. 

At  a  time  when  the  Indians  were  in  a  primitive  state  and  were 
much  more  isolated  than  now  it  was  perhaps  the  wise  thing  for  the 
Government  to  permit  the  tribal  laws  and  customs  to  take  their  own 
course.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  Indians  themselves,  in 
accordance  with  their  own  code  of  laws,  should  handle  their  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

The  situation  now  is  radically  and  permanently  different.  Mil- 
lions of  acres  of  allotted  Indian  lands  have  passed  to  white  owner- 
ship. On  most  reservations  Indians  and  whites  are  near  neighbors. 
Thickly  settled  areas  environ  many  Indian  communities,  many  of 
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which  are  in  close  proximity  to  large  towns.  Kailroads  and  National 
and  State  highways  skirt  many  reservations.  Thousands  of  Indian 
children  attend  the  public  schools  with  white  children.  Most  Indians 
have,  in  considerable  degree,  adopted  the  ways  of  the  white  men. 
Most  of  them  know  what  the  laws  of  the  land  require;  understand 
their  purposes  and  the  consequences  of  breaking  them.  Most  Indians 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  brought  under  the  same  laws  which 
their  white  neighbors  must  obey  or  be  in  peril  of  punishment. 

For  some  years  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  has  endeav- 
ored to  secure  action  which  would  end  the  anomalous  situation  aris- 
ing out  of  the  exemption  of  supervised  Indians  from  normal  court 
procedures.  There  appear  to  be  indications  that  this  question  will 
receive  the  attention  of  Congress  during  the  coming  session.  At  the 
semiannual  meeting  of  the  board  in  October,  1929,  the  board's  secre- 
tary was  directed  to  secure  data  pertinent  to  this  question  for  the 
use  of  Congress,  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  board,  and  interested  non- 
Government  organizations  and  individuals.  Through  correspond- 
ence and  interviews  there  has  been  collected  a  considerable  amount 
of  informative  material  from  agency  and  reservation  superintend- 
ents, district  superintendents,  and  other  field  representatives.  The 
character  of  the  inquiry  and  the  principal  phases  of  the  situation 
are  indicated  in  the  following  portions  of  the  letter  of  inquiry  which 
was  sent  to  all  agency  and  reservation  superintendents: 

As  you  know,  there  are  wid(  ly  different  opinions  on  tliis  question.  Some 
people  believe  that  the  State  laws,  to  be  administered  by  State  and  county 
courts,  should  be  made  effective  in  all  Indian  reservations  irrespective  of  the 
degree  of  Indian  advancement  alonrj:  the  white  man's  road,  the  relation  of  the 
Indians  to  their  white  neighbors,  and  the  distances  of  State  and  county 
courts  from  Indian  communities. 

A  large  number  of  people  take  the  position  that  the  State  laws  should  be 
made  effective  within  Indian  reservations,  but  that  the  Federal  courts  should 
have  jurisdiction  in  the  administration  of  such  laws. 

A  third  group  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  should  enact  a  special 
code  of  Federal  laws  for  Indian  reservations  covering  crimes,  misdemeanors, 
marriage,  divorce,  health,  and  education,  and  that  the  Federal  courts  should 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

The  matter  of  handling  misdemeanors  and  other  minor  infractions  of  law 
by  reservation  courts  of  Indian  offenses  also  enters  into  this  question. 

Qu'  stion  1.  In  your  opinion,  are  the  Indians  under  your  supervision  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  be  made  subject  to  the  State  criminal  and  civil  laws  and 
the  administrati(  n  of  such  laws  by  State  and  county  courts  and  local  officials? 
It  is  often  stated  that  local  courts  and  officials  are  not  and  will  not  be  inter- 
ested in  the  administration  of  lavv'  on  reservations  because  Indian  property 
does  not  pay  taxes.     What  should  be  done  to  meet  that  situation? 

Question  2.  Is  the  Indian  situation  in  your  agency  such  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  State  laws  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  and 
Federal  officials? 

Question  3.  Are  your  Indians  so  little  advanced  that  they  should  be  placed 
under  a  code  of  Federal  laws  to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  courts? 

Question  4.  Have  you  a  reservation  court  of  Indian  offenses;  if  so,  how 
effectively  does  it  operate?  Does  the  superintendent  of  the  reservation  select 
the  judges;  if  he  does,  are  the  Indians  consulted  first?  If  this  court  is  not 
effective,  what  would  you  suggest  to  make  it  so?  If  you  have  not  an  Indian 
court  on  your  agency  but  have  had  some  experience  with  one,  will  you  give 
us  your  views  on  the  Indian  court? 

In  answering  these  inquiries  we  hope  you  will  be  perfectly  candid,  and  we 
would  much  appreciate  it  if  you  would  give  us  your  views  generally  on  this 
whole  question. 

Will  you  please  also  include  in  your  reply  the  following  information-  How 
far  IS  the  nearest  county  court  from  your  agency?  How  far  is  the  nearest 
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Federal  court  from  your  agency?  How  much  time  is  generally  required  for 
you  to  take  cases  to  your  Federal  court?  What  is  the  attitude  of  local,  State, 
and  county  officials  in  this  matter  of  law  enforcement? 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  all  the  agency  and  reservation  super- 
intendents already  have  replied  to  this  letter.  When  the  inquiry  is 
completed  a  digest  of  the  superintendents'  views  and  recommenda- 
tions will  be  prepared.  Lack  of  space  in  this  report  makes  it  im- 
practicable to  present  here  an  extended  analysis  of  the  material  at 
hand.  The  following  brief  summary,  however,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  confused  situation  concerning  reservation  law-and-order  condi- 
tions and  the  complexities  of  the  problem  which  are  disclosed  by  the 
replies  to  the  board's  questionnaire. 

With  but  two  exceptions  the  59  superintendents  who  have  written 
us  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  in  their  jurisdictions  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  be  made  subject  to  the  State  laws.  Some  sug- 
gest, however,  that  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  extend  the  civil 
laws  over  the  reservations.  Their  general  feeling  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  continue  to  control  in  all  respects  the  administration 
of  Indian  trust  property. 

Of  the  59  superintendents,  29  are  of  the  opinion  that  their  Indians 
should  be  made  amenable  to  the  Slate  laws  and  that  such  laws  should 
be  administered  by  State  and  county  courts  and  officials. 

Of  the  59  superintendents  27  are  in  favor  of  extending  State  laws 
over  the  Indians,  but  because  of  certain  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
reservations  or  Indians  they  believe  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
Federal  courts  and  officials  administer  the  laws. 

Two  of  the  59  superintendents  state  that  because  their  Indians 
are  still  quite  primitive  they  are  in  favor  of  a  special  Federal  code 
of  law  for  their  Indians  to  be  administered  by  Federal  courts  and 
officials. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Pueblo  Agency  in  New  Mex- 
ico argues  that  because  these  Indians  form  a  peculiar  group  which 
is  different  in  many  respects  from  other  Indians  a  special  procedure 
for  the  administration  of  State  laws  is  required. 

Reservation  courts  of  Indian  offenses  are  operating  in  37  of  the 
5'9  agencies  and  reservations.  They  receive  the  commendation  of 
32  superintendents,  most  of  whom  regard  them  as  necessary.  Five 
superintendents  express  doubt  as  to  their  effectiveness.  The  18 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico  are  not  considered  in  this  comment,  al- 
though the  governor  and  council  of  each  village  act  as  an  Indian 
court. 

Concerning  the  attitude  of  local,  State,  and  county  courts  and 
officials  57  of  the  59  superintendents  report  as  follows:  23  state  that 
the  local  courts  and  officials  cooperate  wdth  them,  the  cooperation 
ranging  from  "  fairly  good  "  to  "  100  per  cfent ''  effectiveness ;  12 
report  the  local  officials  friendly,  in  some  cases  cordial,  but  somewhat 
indifferent;  15  write  that  the  attitude  of  the  local  authorities  is  not 
at  all  satisfactory;  1  reports  that  his  jurisdiction  lies  in  several 
counties  and  that  the  officials  in  some  cooperate  and  in  the  others  do 
not ;  and  6  report  that  they  can  get  no  cooperation. 

Practically  all  the  superintendents  express  the  opinion  that  the 
principal  reason  for  the  apathy  or  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  local 
authorities  is  found  in  the  fact  that  restricted  Indian  land  is  not 
taxed.    They  strongly  suggest  that  some  plan  should  be  devised  to 
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reimburse  the  State  or  county  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  law.  Some  local  authorities,  they  state,  are  willing  to 
cooperate,  but  hesitate  to  do  so  because  they  believe  they  lack  juris- 
diction. In  but  few  instances  do  the  superintendents  indicate  that 
any  feeling  of  race  prejudice  is  involved  in  this  matter. 

A  number  of  superintendents  offer  the  suggestion  that  United 
States  commissioners  be  clothed  with  authority  similar  to  that  ex- 
ercised by  justices  of  the  peace  and  that  they  handle  all  cases  of 
reservation  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Cramton,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  which  makes  up  the  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill,  has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  8285) 
to  extend  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  to  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  indorsed  by  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners.  His  measure  will  probably  require  amendments, 
but  its  scope  and  general  purpose  commend  it  as  a  practical  con- 
tribution to  the  efforts  to  place  supervised  Indians  within  the 
influence  of  laws  to  bring  about  the  normal  observance  of  law  and 
order  within  Indian  reservations. 

COMMISSIONER  RHOADS'S  MEMORANDA 

On  December  18,  1929,  you  transmitted  to  Chairman  Frazier  and 
Chairman  Leavitt,  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Indian 
Affairs,  four  memoranda,  prepared  by  Commissioner  Rhoads  and 
addressed  to  the  chairman,  concerning  several  major  problems  in  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs.  In  the  letter  of  transmission 
you  said : 

From  piecemeal  legislation,  si)rea(l  out  over  many  years  of  dealing  with  the 
proiierty  of  the  Indians,  a  body  of  law  had  been  developed  which  leads  ns  into 
a  great  confusion.  It  would  i.o  of  great  value  if  proper  arrangements  could 
be  made  so  tlii^t  we  could  develop  clear,  continuous,  and  understandable  poli- 
cies on  the  corporate  property  of  the  Indians,  on  the  various  claims  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Indians,  on  the  allotment  question,  and  upon  Indian  irrigation. 
Unless  this  is  done,  while  we  hope  to  be  able  to  advance  the  he;ilth  and  educa- 
tion of  the  Indian,  his  property  will  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  handle 
with  the  passage  of  years.  I  trust  that  you  and  the  meml)ers  of  your  com- 
mittees will  be  ab'e  to  be  helpful  to  us  in  these  important  matters. 

Commissioner  Rhoads's  first  letter  had  to  do  with  reimbursable 
payments  to  Indians  which  operate  as  liens  on  allotted  land,  also 
with  the  situation  arising  out  of  the  sale  of  inherited  lands.  He 
explained  that  the  general  allotment  act  provided  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  trust  period  the  allotted  land  should  be  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Indian  or  his  heirs,  "  in  fee,  discharged  of 
said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance  whatsoever."  He 
raised  the  question,  Has  the  imposition  of  these  liens,  under  the 
circumstances,  been  constitutional? 

As  to  the  heirship  lands  the  commissioner  stated  that  by  the  time 
the  third  generation  has  arrived  substantially  all  of  the  allotted 
lands  would  have  passed  to  Avhite  ownership  and  he  made  the  sug- 
gestion that  part  at  least  of  the  loss  of  Indian  heirship  land  to  the 
Indians  might  be  averted  if  there  were  some  means  provided  whereby 
the  allotted  lands  could  revert  to  the  tribal  estate,  becoming  subject 
to  reallotment  as  condition  might  prescribe.  He  also  suggested 
a  policy  of  granting  reimbursable  loans  to  the  inheritors  of  allotted 
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lands  who  might  desire  to  continue  as  cultivators  on  the  original 
allotment,  stating  that  these  loans  would  enable  the  allottee  to  buy 
out  the  other  heirs. 

The  second  letter  concerned  what  the  commissioner  called  the 
"indivisible  tribal  estates  of  the  Indians."  He  referred  to  sucK 
assets  as  mineral  and  oil  resources,  power  sites,  timber  wealth,  graz- 
ing land,  etc.  He  stated  that  the  property  in  question,  in  order  to 
be  conserved  or  sufficiently  developed,  ought  in  many  cases  to  be 
treated  as  estates  not  capable  of  subdivision.  He  referred  to  a  pro- 
posed method  of  tribal  incorporation  as  a  means  of  holding  such 
properties  as  estates  not  capable  of  subdivision. 

The  third  memorandum  took  up  the  question  of  tribal  claims 
against  the  United  States.  "  My  thought  on  its  positive  side,"  he 
wrote,  "is  as  follows:  Could  not  all  of  these  matters  be  dealt  with 
and  brought  to  a  finality  within  a  limited  number  of  years  if  a 
special  claims  commission  was  created?" 

In  the  fourth  letter  which  had  to  do  with  the  irrigation  work,  he 
said  that  because  of  several  causes  the  per  acre  reimbursable  cost  on 
a  number  of  Indian  irrigation  projects  is  now  equal  to,  or  even 
greater  than,  the  value  of  the  land  itself.  "  Hence,"  comments  the 
commissioner,  "We  now  find  ourselves  practically  in  that  unfavor- 
able position  of  virtually  holding  a  lien  or  mortgage  against  property 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  property  itself." 

The  commissioner's  memoranda  received  much  attention  from 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  were  discussed  at  meetings  of  organ- 
izations interested  in  Indians.  They  were  referred  to  at  length  in 
your  radio  broadcast  of  April  20,  1930,  and  Chairman  Leavitt,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  made  them  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  an  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation in  Philadelphia  January  16,  1930. 

In  presenting  them  he  said :  "  Taken  altogether  these  letters  and 
memoranda  constitute  a  challenge  to  all  true  friends  of  the  Indians." 
He  suggested  that  the  Senate  and  House  committees  ought  to  form 
a  joint  subcommittee,  with  representatives  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  which  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  conference  committee  in  the  beginning,  to  compose 
differences  of  opinion,  adjust  various  proposals,  and  make  it  possi- 
ble to  bring  in  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  the  same  proposals.  We 
commend  Mr.  Leavitt's  suggestions;  they  offer  a  practical  method  of 
procedure  by  which  not  only  the  problems  brought  up  by  Commis- 
sioner Rhodes  could  be  thrashed  out  but  also  other  fundamental 
questions  which  are  continually  demanding  definite  authoritative 
answers.  A  round-table  gathering  of  Senators,  Representatives, 
members  of  this  board,  Indian  Office  officials,  and  other  informed 
persons  could  frankly  and  freely  discuss  such  problems  and  present 
appropriate  legislation  pertinent  to  them. 

THE  STEIWER  RESOLUTION 

Senator  Steiwer's  resolution  (S.  Res.  282),  relative  to  Federal  aid 
to  States  and  counties  in  which  are  located  untaxable  Indian  lands, 
w^as  accepted  by  the  Senate  June  25.  It  contains  j^ossibilities  for 
settling  some  important  matters  that  long  have  hampered  the  effective 
administration  of  Indian  affairs. 
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The  resolution,  which  carries  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  out  of 
the  Senate's  contingent  fund  and  which  permits  the  committee  to 
hold  hearings  during  the  present  and  succeeding  Congresses,  author- 
izes the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs — 

to  make  an  investigation  of  the  relationship  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  governments  of  the  several  States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof  in 
which  there  are  located  Indian  reservations  or  unallotted  Indian  tribal  lands 
or  any  other  Indian  lands  which  are  not  subject  to  taxation  by  such  States 
or  political  subdivisions,  with  a  view  to  developing  a  plan  by  which  the  United 
States  may  make  a  fair  and  equitable  contribution  toward  the  expenses  of 
carrying  on  Government  activities  in  such  States  and  political  subdivisions. 

The  board's  inquiry  into  the  reservation  law-and-order  situation 
has  disclosed  that  the  nontaxable  character  of  Indian  land  is  the 
principal  cause  of  apathy,  or  downright  refusal  of  local  courts  and 
officials  to  act  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  State  laws  where  Indians  are 
concerned.  It  would  seem  that  this  situation  is  worthy  of  careful 
study  by  the  committee. 

One  of  the  perplexing  and  troublesome  problems  arises  from  the 
constant  pressure  on  the  Indian  Bureau  to  meet  emergencies  caused 
by  the  distress  of  indigent  Indians,  regardless  of  whether  the  Indians 
are  wards  or  not.  Kepeated  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General 
are  to  the  effect  that  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  relief 
of  indigent  Indians  are  available  for  the  relief  onl}^  of  those  Indians 
who  are  in  fact  wards  of  the  United  States.  He  has  held  that  in 
the  case  of  Indians  who  are  citizens  of  the  State  and  county  in  which 
they  reside,  who  are  not  living  on  an  Indian  reservation  under 
Federal  control  and  who  are  not  wards  of  the  Government,  the  duty 
of  caring  for  or  relieving  such  Indians  in  cases  of  indigency  or  desti- 
tution rests  on  the  local  government  rather  than  on  the  Federal 
Government.  His  decision  is  final  with  disbursing  agents.  The 
commissioner  can  not  direct  disbursing  officers  to  make  expenditures 
which  will  be  disallowed  by  the  Comptroller  General  in  their 
accounts. 

Congress  can  and  has  made  appropriations  expressly  available  for 
the  relief  of  indigent  Indians,  regardless  of  their  status;  that  is, 
whether  they  were  wards  or  not.  But  in  so  doing  Congress  took 
the  chance  of  establishing  an  embarrassing  precedent,  for  there  are 
a  number  of  Indian  communities  where  there  are  indigent  Indians 
citizens  of  their  States  and  no  longer  wards  of  the  Government.  The 
local  officials  and  white  taxpayers  of  the  counties  in  which  such 
communities  are  located  are  quite  likely  to  petition  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  for  these  Indians. 

There  are  many  instances  where  Indians,  wards,  and  nonwards 
should  have  assistance;  but  if  the  nonwards  are  helped  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  practical  result  will  be  the  resumption  of 
Federal  supervision  and  control  over  or  financial  responsibility  for 
the  -support  of  Indians  whose  restrictions  have  been  removed,  possi- 
bly inadvisably,  in  years  gone  by,  including  Indians  whose  restric- 
tions have  been  removed  by  direct  action  of  Congress  rather  than 
by  the  exercise  of  administrative  discretion  resting  in  the  officers 
of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  question  of  giving  relief  to  indigent 
Indians,  especially  those  who  live  in  counties  where  nontaxable 
Indian  lands  cover  the  larger  proportion  of  land  area,  not  only 
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comes  within  the  scope  of  the  committee's  inquiry  but  is  so  impor- 
tant that  it  calls  for  the  most  thoughtful  consideration. 

Eight  in  line  with  this  question  is  that  of  Indian  wardship.  At 
the  present  time  the  Indian  Office  has  no  list  shoAving  the  Indians 
who  are  wards  of  the  Government  and  those  who  are  not.  The 
question  arises  almost  daily  in  the  routine  of  the  Indian  Office 
whether  or  not  an  Indian  is  a  ward.  In  many  cases  it  is  a  most 
difficult  question  to  settle.  There  is  no  legislation  or  departmental 
ruling  which  explicitly  defines  Indian  wardship.  If  Congress  would 
define  Indian  wardship,  the  agencies  could  draw  up  lists  of  Indian 
wards,  and  the  lists  could  be  kept  up  to  date,  so  that  when  the  ques- 
tion of  wardship  arose  the  answer  would  be  at  hand.  Aside  from 
the  obviously  important  fact  that  such  a  list,  one  at  the  agency  and 
another  at  the  Indian  Office,  would  make  for  greater  efficiency  in 
handling  the  work  both  at  the  agency  and  in  Washington,  it  would 
be  very  helpful  in  getting  the  States  to  accept  their  responsibilities 
for  the  Indians  who  no  longer  are  Avards  of  the  Government.  As 
it  is  now  the  States  and  county  officials  Avho  wish  to  evade  their  re- 
sponsibility simply  say  that  so-and-so  is  an  Indian  and  it  is  the 
Government's  business  to  look  after  him.  In  short,  they  pass  upon 
the  question  of  wardship. 

We  have  cited  these  few  practical  questions  to  indicate  the  possi- 
bilities which  lie  in  the  Steiwer  resolution.  AVe  are  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  committee  Avill  realize  the  opportunity  it  has  to  render 
a  great  constructive  service  by  going  deeply  into  tlie  vital  problem 
of  Federal  and  State  relations  Avhere  they  concern  the  Indian. 

THE  LETHARGY  OF  EXPECTANCY 

Prior  to  1920  Congress  had  sent  comparatively  few  Indian  tribal 
claims  against  the  Government  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
for  adjudication.  Since  that  year  a  total  of  29  jurisdictional  acts 
have  been  passed  by  Congress.  Under  26  of  them  a  total  of  80 
petitions  have  been  filed  and  10  of  these  cases  have  been  disposed  of, 
leaving  70  pending.  In  addition  to  these  10  cases,  7  other  cases 
which  were  filed  under  acts  passed  prior  to  1920  were  also  disposed 
of.  Under  three  of  the  total  number  of  jurisdictional  acts  passed 
to  date  (to  Avit,  Avith  reference  to  the  Winnebago.  Potawatomi,  and 
northwestern  Shoshone)  no  petitions  have  yet  been  filed.  The 
present  situation  concerning  tribal  claims  Avhich  have  reached  the 
Court  of  Claims  is  disclosed  in  a  letter  dated  June  24,  1930,  from 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  Senator  Elmer  Thomas, 
of  Oklahoma. 

Senator  Thomas  had  Avritten  tlie  Attorney  General,  May  29,  1930, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  claims 
coming  to  Washington  and  offering  his  cooperation  to  devise  a 
method  of  procedure  Avhich  would  hasten  their  settlement.  Senator 
Thomas  told  the  Attorney  General  that  he  had  made  a  tabulation 
of  bills  noAv  pending  before  Congress  and  found  there  were  49  addi- 
tional measures  seeking  jurisdictional  authority  to  file  claims  in  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

Last  December  Commissioner  Rhoads  addressed  four  letters  to 
Chairman  Frazier,  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and 
Chairman  Leavitt,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.     One 
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of  these  letters  presented  the  seriousness  of  the  whole  question  of 
tribal  claims  against  the  United  States.  In  it  the  commissioner 
wrote  :  "  Scores  of  tribes  and  thousands  of  Indians  are  to  some  extent 
living  and  breathing  in  the  thought  and  hope  of  great  results  from 
suits  in  the  Court  of  Claims." 

Reports  from  the  field  mention  the  deadening  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  Indians  which  was  indicated  in  Commissioner 
Rhoads's  comment.  What  has  been  described  as  the  "  lethargy  of 
expectancy "  seems  to  have  settled  doAvn  upon  every  reservation 
whose  Indians  either  have  claims  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
or  wdio  are  concerned  in  jurisdictional  bills  now  before  Congress. 
The  Indians,  in  many  cases,  believing  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  shortly  pay  them  large  sums  of  money  as  com- 
pensation for  their  tribal  claims,  have  lost  interest  in  agriculture  and 
livestock  raising  and  have  grown  indifferent  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Indian  Service  activities  designed  to  forward  their  progress. 

This  situation  is  becoming  so  serious  that  the  whole  problem 
should  be  taken  up  promptly  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with 
the  Comptroller  General's  office  and  the  Attorney  General's  staff  with 
the  earnest  purpose  of  finding  a  way  which  will  expedite  tlie  progress 
of  these  tribal  claims  to  a  speedy  determination. 

Chairman  Leavitt  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  a  United 
States  court  of  Indian  claims.  It  received  the  general  approval  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  but  not  of  the  xVttorney  General. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  indorsed  the  Leavitt  bill  and 
recommended  its  passage.  We  repeat  our  indorsement  and  i-ecom- 
mendation.  We  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  given  a  full  hearing  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

The  great  amount  of  work  involved  in  the  Indian  Bureau  and 
tlie  Comptroller  General's  office  in  the  preparation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's side  of  an  Indian  claim  case  is  well  described  by  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Thomas,  as  follows: 

The  preparation  of  one  ot'  these  cases  for  trial  is  a  very  hihorions.  t-nVious, 
and  lengthy  matter  for  both  sides  The  transactions  out  of  ^Yhich  the  claims 
arise  occurred  anywhere  from  50  to  100  or  more  years  auo.  The  records  con- 
nected therewith  are  often  scattered,  misphiced,  mutilated,  difficult  to  locate,  or 
lost  entirely.  Sometimes  months  are  consumed  in  the  scorcli  for  essential 
record^.  Apparently  it  even  takes  years,  after  suit  is  authorized,  for  the 
plaintiffs  attorney  to  secure  the  information  upon  which  to  base  a  petition. 
For  instance,  all  of  the  acts  authorizing  suits  by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
were  passed  in  the  first  part  of  1924,  yet  the  first  petition  thereunder  was  not 
filed  until  more  than  .two  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  Creeks  ai)parently  are 
not  through  filing  their  petitions  yet.  The  Seminohs  did  not  file  their  first 
lietition  until  February  of  this  year,  nearly  six  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
jurisdicti(mal  act.  In  the  three  cases  of  the  Klamaths,  where  the  jurisdictional 
act  was  passed  in  1920  and  the  petitions  filed  in  1925,  and  in  other  cases  where 
the  hipse  of  time  is  almost  as  great,  the  tribes  have  not  yet  concluded  their 
testimony.  In  very  few  instances  have  petitions  been  filed  within  less  than 
a  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 

RELIEF  FOR  THE  SMALLER  AGENCIES  . 

On  many  reservations  the  incomes  derived  from  oil,  grazing,  tim- 
ber sales,  etc.,  are  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  agency  administration. 
Where  the  resources  are  large,  such  as  those  of  the  Osage  and  Klamath 
Tribes,  it  is  quite  proper,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  tribal  funds  so 
derived  shall  be  employed  to  pay  the  administrative  expenses 
incurred  in  managing  the  affairs  of  such  Indians. 
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Where  the  Indians  are  poor,  however,  such  revenues,  we  believe, 
might  better  be  used  for  the  improvement  or  development  of  Indian 
property  instead  of  for  the  payment  of  agency  expenses. 

As  an  illustration,  $15,000  derived  yearly  from  grazing  fees  at 
the  Western  Shoshone  Agency  is  practically  all  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  piece  out  the  total  amount  required  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  Federal  administration  of  Indian  affairs  at  that  jurisdiction 

There  are  a  number  of  such  cases,  and  we  believe  that  it  would 
be  wiser  for  Congress  to  appropriate  gratuity  money  to  carry  on 
the  administration  at  such  superintendencies  and  to  use  the  income 
derived  from  tribal  resources  for  water  development,  for  construct- 
ing roads,  for  buying  farm  machinery,  for  acquiring  good  breeding 
stock,  etc.  Gratuity  money,  in  such  cases,  should  be  provided  for 
the  salaries  of  employees,  hospitalization,  and  other  agency  activities. 

THE  BOARD 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  in  January  1930,  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  elected  chairman  and  Malcolm  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  board  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  G.  E.  E.  Lindquist,  of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  on  March  22,  1930, 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  by  the  President,  in  succes- 
sion to  Daniel  Smiley,  deceased. 

DANIEL  SMILEY 

Daniel  Smiley  died  at  his  home  at  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  February 
14,  1930.  His  associates  on  this  board  always  relied  on  his 
judgment,  experience,  and  integrity.  The  friends  of  the  Indians 
throughout  the  land  have  rejoiced  in  the  gracious  hospitality  with 
which  he  and  Mrs.  Smiley  welcomed  their  guests  of  the  historic 
Lake  Mohonk  conference  on  the  Indian.  Simplicity,  sincerity,  sym- 
pathy, and  reverence  marked  his  distinctive  personality.  He  was 
wdse  both  in  the  things  of  this  world  and  in  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Smiley  closed  a  conspicuous  service  rendered  by 
two  brothers  to  the  w^elfare  of  the  Indians,  covering  50  years — - 
Albert  K.  Smiley  was  a  member  of  this  board  from  1879  to  1912  and 
Daniel  Smiley  from  1912  to  1930. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Chairman, 

Warren   K.   Moorehead. 

Frank  Knox. 

Malcolm  McDowell. 

Hugh  L.  Scott. 

Clement  S.  Lacker. 

Flora  Warren  Seymour. 

John  J.  Sullivan. 

Mary  Yaux  Walcott. 

G.  E.  E.  Lindquist. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX 


The  field  work  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  involved  Indian  sec- 
tions of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Washington,  California,  Arizona,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  and  New 
York.  The  special  reports  on  conditions  at  the  schools  and  agencies  visited 
are  presented  in  this  appendix  in  an  abridged  form. 

BLACKFEET  INDIAN  AGENCY,  MONT. 

Commissioner  Scott 

In  August,  1929,  Commissioner  Scott  visited  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Agency,, 
whose  headquarters  is  located  at  Browning,  Mont.  The  3,465  Blackfeet  Indians 
own  a  reservation  consisting  of  1,128,265  acres,  and  of  this  area  approximately 
1,000,000  acres  are  leased,  bringing  in  some  $125,000  a  year  to  the  allotted  In- 
dians. The  Blackfeet  have  no  elaborate  residences,  but  all.  of  them  have  at 
least  the  1-room  house  and  many  of  them  have  houses  with  two  or  three  rooms. 
From  a  forest  on  the  reservation  the  Indians  procure  very  good  logs,  which  are 
made  into  building  material  at  their  own  sawmill. 

Commissioner  Scott  has  visited  this  agency  a  number  of  times  in  the  last 
nine  years  and  has  noted  a  great  improvement  in  conditions,  brought  about 
by  Mr.  Fred  C.  Campbell,  who  until  recently  has  been  reservation  superin- 
tendent. He  has  brought  about  a  great  improvement  in  the  encouragement 
and  uplift  among  the  Indians,  has  brought  about  an  improvement  of  the  Indian 
homes  and  raised  the  standards  of  living.  Many  new  houses  have  been  built 
for  the  employees  at  Browning  and  at  Heart  Butte — flour  mills,  shops,  quarters 
for  the  indigent,  and  many  other  betterments.  The  most  important  matter 
unattended  to  now  is  the  building  of  a  gymnasium  for  the  Cutbank  boarding 
school,  much  needed  for  the  exercise  of  the  children  in  the  cold  climate  of 
northern  Montana. 

Besides  the  boarding  school  at  Cutbank  the  Indian  Service  maintains  a  day 
school  at  Heart  Butte  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  youth.  Although  the 
nominal  capacity  of  the  boarding  school  is  120,  the  enrollment  during  the  past 
year  was  150,  while  the  Heart  Butte  day-school  enrollment  of  29  was  just 
under  the  capacity  of  the  school.  There  are  a  number  of  public  schools  on 
the  reservation,  and  the  reservation's  educational  facilities  are  supplemented 
by  the  nonreservation  schools.  Practically  the  entire  school  population  of  this 
reservation  that  is  physically  and  mentally  capable  for  schooling  is  enrolled 
in  some  school,  either  Government  or  public. 

The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  is  somewhat  more  difiicult  here  than  on 
any  other  reservation.  Canada  borders  it  for  60  miles  on  the  north,  and  there 
are  only  two  ports  of  entry,  and  there  are  many  places  where  illegal  traflSc 
is  carried  on  that  never  comes  through  these  points.  Other  boundaries  of  the 
reservation  are  isolated  and  difl3cult  to  watch.  A  special  officer,  seven  Indian 
police,  and  two  Indian  judges  that  are  directly  concerned  with  law  and  order 
constitute  the  entire  enforcement  personnel  on  the  reservation. 

Three  regular  physicians  are  detailed  to  this  reservation  and  all  of  them 
are  fully  supplied  with  necessary  equipment.  In  addition  there  is  a  field  nurse, 
a  field  matron  and  a  regular  staff  of  hospital  employees.  The  agency  has  a 
30-bed  hospital ;  and  while  it  is  not  modern,  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  better 
health  conditions. 

The  recommendation  made  in  the  report  to  relieve  Mr.  Campbell  of  his  duties 
as  superintendent  at  Blackfeet  and  locate  him  with  headquarters  at  Helena 
so  that  he  can  better  carry  on  his  work  as  district  superintendent  in  charge 
of  agriculture  and  industries  for  the  Indian  Service  units  of  the  Montana  area 
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has  been  carried  out.  It  was  also  recommended  that  the  district  superintend- 
ent be  relieved  of  the  duties  of  investigating  various  kinds  of  charges  in  con- 
nection witli  the  administration  of  the  various  agencies  so  that  he  can  devote  all 
of  his  time,  and  impartially,  to  the  advancement  of  farming  and  industries 
among  the  Indians  of  his  district. 

It  was  further  recommended  by  Commissioner  Scott  that  the  inspection  service 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  be  reorganized  completely  with  a  corps  of  inspectors  under 
the  civil  service,  reporting  to  a  chief  inspector  in  Washington,  the  service  to 
be  modeled  largely  upon  the  inspection  service  of  the  Army  with  the  military 
features  omitted ;  the  inspection  service  to  be  independent  of  every  other  service 
within  the  bureau,  its  duties  properly  defined  and  with  a  system  of  graded 
promotions  established  by  law  and  w^ith  certain  rank  and  emoluments  for  every 
grade  which  can  be  changed  only  by  sentence  of  a  tribunal,  by  promotion, 
retirement,  or  resignation.  It  was  also  recommended  that  the  whole  Indian 
Service  be  reorganised  in  the  same  way  with  rank,  promotion  and  pay  according 
to  grade,  with  promotion,  pay  and  emoluments  established  by  law  for  each 
grade  which  can  only  be  changed  according  to  the  proposed  foregoing 
regulations. 

FORT  PECK  INDIAN  AGENCY,  MONT. 

Commissioner  Scott 

In  August,  1929,  Commissioner  Scott  visited  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Agency 
in  northern  Montana.  The  reservation  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  up 
the  Missouri  River  above  the  agency  headquarters  and  the  other  below  that 
po  nt  and  along  the  river.  The  first  district  is  occupied  mainly  by  the  Lower 
Assinibo.ns  and  the  second  principally  by  the  Yanktonais  S.oux.  The  Assini- 
boins  are  said  to  have  separated  from  the  Yanktonais  Sioux  band  several  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  near  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  northern  Minnesota.  The 
Assiniboins  affiliated  themselves  With  the  Cree,  with  whom  they  made  war 
upon  the  Sioux  until  modern  times. 

Some  of  the  Indian  houses  in  both  districts  were  examined ;  and  while  there 
are  a  number  of  comfortable  buildings,  there  are  still  many  with  dirt  roofs, 
relics  of  the  past,  insanitary  and  uncomfortable  in  winter  when  the  cold 
in  this  section  is  very  severe.  The  crop  situation  was  found  to  be  very  un- 
favorable because  of  lack  of  rain  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1929,  and 
crops  of  every  description  were  burned  up,  making  the  outlook  for  food  in 
the  coming  winter  very  dark.  Notwithstand.ng  this  the  Indians  of  both  districts 
seemed  remarkably  cheerful  over  the  winter's  prospects.  On  account  of  the 
drought  the  Ind  ans  were  advised  to  kill  some  of  their  wild  unsalable  horses 
in  December  before  they  lost  their  fat  and  to  dry  the  meat,  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  treat  their  beef. 

This  reservation  is  a  large  one,  and  it  was  recommended  that  the  three  farm 
distr  cts  be  increased  to  four  to  enable  the  superintendent  to  keep  properly  in 
touch  with  all  his  Indians.  The  superintendent  reported  that  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  tuberculosis  cases  and  recommended  that  an  addition 
be  made  to  the  reservation  hospital  in  order  that  all  could  receive  proper 
treatment. 

A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  on  the  irrigation  system  at  Fort  Peck 
without  corresponding  benefit.  No  storage  facilities  have  been  provided,  with 
the  result  that  when  water  is  needed  there  is  none  ava.lable.  This  system 
should  have  storage  facilities  provided  and  the  ditches  cleaned  or  else  be 
abandoned.  Some  years  ago  Commissioner  Scott  was  informed  by  an  engineer 
that  if  the  same  amount  of  money  had  been  spent  to  take  water  out  of  the 
Missouri  River  above  the  agency  an  abundance  of  water  would  have  been 
available  at  all  times  to  irrigate  the  Missouri  bottoms  for  80  miles  where  the 
Indians  mainly  reside. 

FLATHEAD  INDIAN  AGENCY,  MONT. 

Commissioner  Scott 

In  August,  1929,  Commissioner  Scott  visited  the  Flathead  Agency  in  western 
Montana.  There  are  2,908  Indians,  all  called  "  Flatheads,"  at  this  Ind  an 
Service  unit.  This  agency  has  always  been  a  somewhat  difficult  one  in  the 
matter  of  administration.     One   reason   for   this  is  that   the   Indians  are  a 
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consolidated  band  vt  Salish,  upper  Pend  d'Oreille,  lower  Pend  d'Oreille, 
Kalispell,  and  Kootenai,  w.tli  a  few  members  of  tribes  from  Washington  and 
Oregon.  The  presence  of  a  consderable  white  population  mixing  in  with  the 
Indians  and  their  affairs  increases  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  effort  to  handle 
agency  affairs  as  if  all  the  reservation  population  was  made  up  of  a  s  ngle 
Indian  tribe. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  widely  scattered.  They  have  plenty  of 
excellent  land  and  water  if  they  wish  to  use  them  for  their  support.  The  same 
leasing  problem  which  perplexes  other  agencies  is  confronted  here,  a  problem 
most  difficult  of  solution,  for  many  Indians  will  not  work  if  they  can  exist 
without  it,  no.  matter  how  poorly  they  get  along.  Some  of  the  Indians  are 
good  farmers  and  compare  favorably  with  their  white  neighbors.  They  are 
takng  to  dairying  and  the  raising  of  sheep  and  have  5,000  head  of  sheep  and 
1,600  cattle. 

There  are  500  Indians  who  might  be  classed  as  well  to  do  and  900  who  are 
entirely  self-supporting.  Some  500  of  the  enrolled  members  of  the  tribe  live 
off  the  reservation  and  there  are  about  300  reservation  Indians  who  leave 
their  homes  for  work  during  the  summer  months.  There  are  about  30  able- 
bodied  Indians  who  will  not  work  but  depend  upon  rentals  and  tribal  pay- 
ments for  their  living.  Some  50  old  Indians  live  on  rentals.  Last  winter 
there  were  140  Indians  on  the  ration  roll,  mainly  the  old,  infirm  people  with 
a  few  widows  with  children.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Commissioner  Scott  that 
the  regular  Indian  Bureau  ration  is  entirely  insufficient,  just  enough  to  keep 
life  in  an  old,  blind,  or  crippled  person,  and  no  more,  leaving  him  in  an 
enfeebled  condition,  a  prey  to  every  disease. 

The  Government  has  no  hospital  on  this  reservation,  but  instead  it  has  a 
contract  with  the  Catholic  mission  hospital  at  St.  Ignatius  to  furnish  such 
hospitalization  as  may  be  needed.  The  nearest  tubercular  sanitarium  to  the 
Flathead  Reservation  is  at  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho,  and  much  difficulty  is  met 
in  getting  the  children  into  that  crowded  institution.  There  is  no  tubercular 
sanitarium  in  Montana  whose  Indian  population,  grouped  within  seven 
agencies,  exceeds  14,000.  There  is  little  room  for  Indians  in  the  State  hospital 
at  Galen,  Mont.  A  general  tuberculosis  hospital  for  Indians  should  be  placed 
in  Montana  by  the  Indian  Service;  it  is  greatly  needed,  and  many  adverse 
criticisms  of  the  Government  have  been  made  because  no  modern  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  tubercular  cases  has  been  provided. 

There  are  875  children  of  school  age  at  this  agency  and  educational  facilities 
seem  to  be  adequate.  Most  of  the  children  attend  public  schools,  some  go  to 
the  Catholic  school  at  Ignatius,  and  others  to  institutions  outside  the  reservation. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  passed  in  1920  the  children  born  since  the 
original  allotments  were  made  on  the  reservation  were  allotted  the  tribal 
timberland,  the  timber,  however,  being  reserved  for  the  tribe.  This  has 
created  an  annoying  condition  which  is  sure  to  become  increasingly  trouble- 
some in  after  years.  These  lands  are  rough  and  not  adapted  to  any  use  except 
timber  growing,  grazing,  and  watershed  protection.  These  lands  should  be 
purchased  from  the  children  and  turned  over  to  the  forestry  officials  for 
management. 

CROW  INDIAN  AGENCY,  MONT. 

Commissioner  Scott 

In  September,  1929,  Commissioner  Scott  visited  the  Crow  Indian  Agency 
in  southern  Montana.  This  is  the  agency  of  the  Mountain  and  River  Crows 
with  a  population  of  1,947.  When  first  met  by  Commissioner  Scott  in  1877 
this  tribe  numbered  about  3,000.  In  the  last  10  years,  however,  these  Indians 
have  increased  by  240,  showing  that  they  are  becoming  used  to  life  under 
civilized  conditions. 

The  reservation  belonging  to  these  Indians  is  a  large  one,  approximating 
2,813,213  acres  in  area.  There  have  been  133,941  acres  of  farming  lands 
leased  to  white  people  at  from  50  cents  to  a  $1  an  acre  and  561,472  acres 
of  grazing  land  at  from  10  to  20  cents  an  acre.  The  Indian  owners  cultivate 
8,754  acres.  The  superintendent  reports  88  Indians  as  entirely  self-supporting, 
401  partially  so,  and  practically  every  able-bodied  Indian  on  the  reservation 
doing  some  farming  and  making  gardens  and  raising  potatoes.  The  5-year 
industrial  program  has  been  inaugurated  here  to  a  very  limited  extent.  One 
district  farmer  has  made  a  success  of  it ;  others  have  tried  but  with  indifferent 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 
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On  this  reservation  about  150  good  small  cottages  of  four  rooms  each,  cost- 
ing from  $1,200  to  $1,500,  have  been  built  mainly  from  the  Indians'  individual 
funds.  At  various  agencies  whenever  an  Indian  has  received  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  by  the  sale  of  inherited  lands,  or  otherwise,  the  superintendent 
of  the  reservation  knowing  that  the  money  would  be  frittered  away  at  once 
for  automobiles  and  other  nonessentials,  has  held  the  money  until  he  could 
persuade  the  Indian  to  use  it  for  an  essential  purpose  like  a  home  for  his 
family,  that  would  be  durable  and  of  lasting  benefit.  Commissioner  Scott 
stated  that  the  order  of  the  Indian  Office  directing  superintendents  to  give 
the  cash  at  once  to  the  Indian  up  to  $500  upon  demand  will  seriously  interfere 
with  the  housing  program  at  many  agencies.  This  will  have  a  tendency,  he 
believes,  to  hold  back  the  whole  Indian  program  at  those  agencies,  for  there 
is  little  than  can  be  done  to  uplift  a  family  that  has  no  home  and  nothing 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  getting  every  Indian  family  properly  housed. 

The  superintendent  reports  that  about  485  Crow  children  attend  school ; 
that  facilities  are  ample  and  the  public  schools  that  they  attend  are  satisfac- 
tory. The  agency  boarding  school  has  been  closed  for  six  or  eight  years. 
These  reservation  boarding  schools  supply  a  discipline  and  other  teachings 
not  to  be  obtained  either  in  the  home  or  in  the  public  schools.  It  sounds 
excellent  to  learn  of  the  Crow  children  mixing  in  the  public  schools  and 
growing  up  side  by  side  with  the  white  children  among  whom  they  are  to 
live,  but  this  coeducation  is  not  so  desirable  if  it  is  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  character. 

There  is  a  hospital  at  this  agency  and  positions  for  three  physicians  are 
provided  for.  Tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  reported  as  decreasing  among 
the  Crows.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  there  were  33  cases  of  tuberculosis  and 
221  of  trachoma.  During  the  last  10  years  only  about  400  Indians  were 
vaccinated  for  smallpox  and  but  a  few  inoculations  for  typhoid  and  diphtheria 
were  made.  This  same  condition  has  been  observed  at  a  number  of  other 
agencies  where  vaccination  and  inoculation  have  been  neglected.  It  was  rec- 
ommended that  every  nonimmune  Indian  at  all  the  agencies  be  protected  at 
once  from  these  diseases,  and  also  that  a  yearly  inspection  be  made  throughout 
the  service  to  insure  that  this  provision  is  complied  with. 

ROCKY  BOY  INDIAN  AGENCY,  MONT. 

Commissioner  Scott 

In  October,  1929,  Commissioner  Scott  visited  the  small  Rocky  Boy  Indian 
Agency,  which  is  located  in  northern  Montana.  This  band  of  Indians  was 
visited  several  years  ago,  and  since  then  conditions  have  become  much  improved. 

This  is  a  difficult  agency  to  handle.  Its  people  are  not  all  homogeneous, 
being  composed  of  remnants  of  bands  of  British  Indians,  Cree,  and  Chippewa, 
who  came  over  to  this  country  without  authority  and  for  a  long  time  had  no 
home.  They  wandered  about  and  lived  partly  on  refuse  found  about  the  town 
of  Great  Falls  and  became  a  great  nuisance.  In  1916  three  townships  of  an 
old  military  reservation  were  set  aside  for  them,  and  they  have  lived  on  their 
new  reservation  ever  since. 

Although  the  agency  was  at  first  somewhat  of  a  makeshift,  the  Indian 
Service  has  brought  about  a  number  of  improvements,  including  cottages,  a 
telephone  line,  and  a  contract  doctor.  The  Rocky  Boy  Indians  do  a  good  deal 
of  work  outside  the  reservation  in  the  beet  fields  and  other  places.  They  have 
it  in  them  to  make  a  living  by  their  own  work  if  they  w^ant  to,  and  many  of 
them  are  actually  supporting  themselves. 

SHOSHONE  INDIAN  AGENCY,  WYO. 
Commissioner  Scott 

In  September,  1929,  Commissioner  Scott  visited  the  Shoshone  or  Wind  River 
Indian  Agency  located  in  western  Wyoming.  This  is  the  home  of  1,000 
Shoshone  and  979  Arapaho  Indians.  The  ill  feeling  between  these  tribes  is 
apparently  decreasing.  The  Shoshones  feel  that  they  have  been  ill-treated 
by  the  Government  for  establishing  the  Arapaho  on  their  reservation  without 
compensation  for  their  land.  The  Arapaho  were  to  settle  on  this  reservation 
only  temporarily,  but  they  are  still  there,  occupying  some  of  the  most  valuable 
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parts  of  the  reserved  area  without  the  consent  of  the  Shoshones,  the  rightful 
owners.     This  has  been  a  constant  source  of  friction  and  distrust. 

In  the  opinion  of  Commissioner  Scott  the  housing  situation  as  respects  both 
the  Indians  and  the  agency  employees  presents  the  outstanding  need  for 
ins-tant  attention  and  prompt  action.  On  this  reservation  520  families  out  of  a 
total  of  802  live  in  tents,  or  64  per  cent,  and  among  the  Arapaho  the  shortage 
of  houses  is  very  great.  Althoui^li  16  houses  were  built  in  1928  and  10  the  year 
following,  many  more  are  still  required.  There  is  enough  timber  growing 
within  sight  of  the  agency  to  furnish  all  the  building  material,  and  there  is  a 
sawmill  in  operation.  According  to  Commissioner  Scott  it  seemed  advisable  to 
establish  a  log  camp  and  get  out  and  saw  all  the  timber  necessary  to  construct 
enough  buildings  to  house  every  family  on  the  reservation,  including  the 
agency  employees. 

Practically  all  the  eligible  school  children  of  this  reservation  have  adequate 
school  facilities.  The  Indian  Service  operates  a  boarding  school  a  mile  from  the 
agency  headquarters,  and  the  Episcopalians  and  Catholics  also  conduct  mission 
schools  for  the  Indian  children.  The  Government  boarding  school  has  a  farm 
of  1,209  acres,  of  which  575  acres  are  cultivated.  This  farm  supplies  all  the 
flour,  meat,  milk,  vegetables,  and  some  of  the  poultry  used  at  the  school  to 
the  value  of  approximately  $10  000.  The  policy  started  at  the  Episcopal 
school  some  years  ago  of  leading  the  Arapaho  upward  instead  of  driving  him 
is  bearing  fruit.  The  Arapaho  are  voluntarily  giving  up  some  of  their  old 
customs.  Another  generation  will  find  them  all  gone,  and  there  will  be 
instead  a  devout  Christian  congregation  in  full  accord  with  white  policy, 
striving  for  higher  things  without  any  sullenness  or  distrust. 

There  are  two  doctors  stationed  at  this  agency  and  a  hospital  is  operated. 
"The  health  reports  show  but  a  few  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  among 
the  two  tribes.  The  figures  seem  to  be  too  small  to  be  correct,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  there  are  many  tubercular  and  trachomatous  cases  unreported. 

FORT  HALL  INDIAN  AGENCY.  IDAHO 

Commissioner  Scott 

In  September,  1929,  Commissioner  Scott  visited  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Agency 
in  southeastern  Idaho.  This  is  the  agency  for  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians, 
who  are  reported  to  number  1,772.  In  some  respects  these  Indians  are  in 
■quite  comfortable  circumstances.  Each  family  has  an  average  income  of  $500 
a  year  derived  from  rentals,  farming,  and  stock  raising.  About  50  Indians  live 
solely  on  their  lease  money  without  work,  about  100  are  well  to  do,  and  about 
SO  work  outside  the  reservation,  some  in  the  railroad  shops  at  Pocatello.  All 
of  these  Indians  can  get  work  in  shops  and  in  summer  on  irrigation  projects  if 
they  want  it.  About  three-fourths  of  the  families  are  housed  in  comfortable 
dwellings. 

The  land  of  the  reservation  is  all  allotted  with  the  exception  of  93,000 
iicres  of  tribal  land.  Approximately  230,000  acres  are  leased  for  grazing 
purposes  and  20,000  for  farming.  There  are  approximately  45,000  acres  under 
irrigation  ditches  and  the  Indians  irrigate  8,000  acres  themselves,  their  main 
«rop  being  alfalfa,  which  amounted  to  11,000  tons  last  year.  The  soil  of  the 
reservation  is  mainly  of  volcanic  ash,  in  places  20  feet  in  depth,  as  indicated 
•by  cut  banks  of  streams.  It  is  inexhaustible  in  fertility,  and  the  combination 
of  soil  and  water  will  rase  anything  the  climate  will  permit. 

The  greatest  need  here,  so  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  is  for  some 
method  of  leveling  their  sagebrush  land  for  irrigation.  There  is  plenty  of 
land  and  plenty  of  water,  but  the  task  of  putting  the  land  in  shape  to  receive 
the  water  is  too  great  for  the  individual  Indian.  The  job*  requires  heavy 
machinery,  and  unless  this  matter  is  piomptly  attended  to  great  possibilities 
will  be  lost. 

The  school  facilities  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  reservation  appear  to  be 
ample.  The  Indian  Service  conducts  a  boarding  school  here.  The  buildings 
seem  to  be  adequate  and  the  farm  connected  with  the  institution  produces 
much  of  the  dairy  products,  vegetables,  and  pork  used  during  the  school  term. 

Tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  prevalent  among  the  Indians  of  the  reserva- 
tion— 244  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  400  of  trachoma  in  a  population  of  1,722. 
"The  efforts  for  the  alleviation  of  these  diseases  are  reported  to  be  meeting 
Mith  only  moderate  success.  There  are  a  physician  and  two  nurses  detailed  to 
this  jurisdiction  and  a  hospital  is  operating  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
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MISSION  INDIAN  AGENCY  AND  SHERMAN  INSTITUTE.  RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Commissioner  Walcott 

111  July.  1929,  Commissioner  Walcctt  visited  tlie  Sherman  Institute,  a  non- 
reservation  Indian  school  located  near  Riverside,  Calif.,  and  the  Mission 
Indian  Agency  and  five  of  its  reservations,  Soboba,  Pala,  Campo,  I'alm  Springs,, 
and  M(n-ongo. 

The  Mission  Indian  Agency,  with  headquarters  at  Riverside,  has  jurisdiction 
over  2,763  Indians,  generally  known  as  Mission  Indians,  living,  or  supposed 
to  be  living  on  28  reservations  scattered  about  southern  California.  Some- 
thing like  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  comprise  the  Indian  land  and  much. 
of  it  is  desert  and  mountain.  While  on  paper  these  Indians  have  many 
thousands  of  acres,  but  a  small  part  of  their  land  is  capable  of  irrigation, 
so  they  are  really  land  poor. 

The  history  of  the  Mission  Indians  is  deplorable.  They  seem  to  have  been 
more  subject  to  exploitation  by  designing  people  than  those  in  other  sections- 
of  the  country. 

The  Indians  in  general  are  improvident  and  spend  too  much  of  their  money 
on  cars  and  gas,  paying  little  heed  to  their  homes  and  the  many  needs  of  a 
family.  What  active  steps  can  be  taken  to  improve  these  conditions  is  a 
problem  requiring  study  and  wisdom  to  solve.  There  seems  to  be  so  little 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  these  people  to  better  themselves,  and  the  lack 
of  cooperation  as  well  as  any  ambition  to  improve  is  evident  to  anyone  who 
goes  among  them.  The  influence  of  schools  and  of  field  operators  among  them 
will  gradually  bring  about  imprcvement  as  the  r'sing  generation  get  homes 
of  their  own,  where  it  will  be  but  natural  for  them  to  practice  the  things 
which  have  made  an   impression. 

These  Indians  have  little  trouble  in  obtaining  work  from  wiiite  people  at 
good  wages;  in  fact,  they  are  preferred  above  the  INIexicans.  Yet  they  seem  to 
be  unable  to  get  along  working  for  themselves,  for  they  lack  initiative.  They 
appear  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  meager  returns  they  obtain  from  the 
informal  work  agreements  they  make  with  Mexicans  on  a  crop-share  basis. 
The  endeavor  to  get  them  to  cultivate  their  own  irrigated  lands  is  l)eset  with 
difficulties. 

One  of  the  outstanding  needs  of  these  Indians  is  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order.  In  cases  of  minor  crimes  and  misdemeanors  the  Federal  courts  do  not 
act,  their  jurisdiction  being  apparently  confined  to  the  seven  or  eight  major 
crimes  specifically  mentioned  in  the  statute.  As  the  State  has  no  jurisdiction, 
its  officers  are  very  careful  not  to  assume  any.  Consequently  250,000  acres  of 
widely  scattered  desert  and  piountain  lands  divided  into  more  than  100  separate 
tracts  must  be  each  considered  as  a  reservation ;  and  if  a  minor  crime  or  dis- 
order is  committed  in  one  of  them,  in  order  to  punish  a  guilty  offender,  under 
the  present  system,  a  jail  with  proper  guard  and  adequate  arrangemejits  for 
care  of  the  prisoner  would  have  to  l)e  established  on  each  litt'e  separate  reser- 
vation, as  the  officers  have  no  authority  off  the  reservations  and  can  not  take 
a  prisoner  from  one  reservation  to  another  through  intervening  State  territory. 
Better  order  would  pi'evail  on  the  reservations  and  individual  Indiiuis  would  be 
stimulated  to  make  better  use  of  their  lands  when  they  rea'ized  tliey  would 
receive  the  same  protection  from  molestation  on  the  reservation  as  they 
w^ould  if  residing  on  the  outside. 

There  is  also  need  for  improvement  of  the  homes  and  living  conditions. 
Field  nurses  are  needed  to  improve  home  conditions  and  a  follow-up  trej'.tment 
as  recommended  by  physicians,  the  teacliing  of  sanitary  ideas,  and  provision 
for  the  major  operations  w^hich  must  be  performed  in  private  or  county  hos- 
pitals where  proper  personnel  and  equipment  are  available.  Funds  for  rations 
for  the  old  and  ^ick  must  be  continued  and  augmented. 

There  is  also  need  for  the  development  of  available  supplies  of  irrigation 
water  to  the  utmost  and  the  repair  and  extension  of  present  irrigation  systems 
on  which  the  Government  has  spent  about  half  a  million  dollars. 

Sherman  Institute  is  the  largest  nonreservation  boarding  school  conducted 
by  the  Indian  Service.  It  has  a  capacity  for  1,000  students  and  a  reported 
average  attendance  greater  than  its  rated  capacity.  Indian  pupils  from  both 
CaUfornia  and  Arizona  are  enrolled  Ivn-e  and  the  advantages  of  a  4-yenr  high- 
school  course,  with  industrial  training  are  offered  them.  This  institution, 
situated  on  an  attractive  campus  on  the  outskirts  of  Riverside,  is  one  of  the 
beauty    spots   of   southern    Calif omin. 
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Visits  were  made  throughout  the  plant,  including  the  kitchens,  shops,  and 
farm.  A  pair  of  cottages  for  employees  were  being  completed  and  new  barns 
had  been  constructed  at  the  school  and  35  head  of  new  dairy  cows  had  been 
purchased  to  replace  those  that  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test.  The  area  of 
'  farm  land  available  for  crops  and  vegetables  for  an  institution  of  the  size  is 
limited  and  additional  acreage  should  be  obtained  at  once  before  the  price  of 
land  in  the  neighborhood  becomes  so  high  in  price  as  to  be  unobtainable. 

OUTING  CENTERS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Commissioner  Walcott 

During  June  and  July,  1929,  the  Indian  Service  outing  centers  at  Los  Angeles 
and  Oakland  were  visited  by  Commissioner  Walcott.  The  women  in  charge 
of  these  centers  are  classed  as  field  and  outing  matrons.  Although  the  two 
centers  are  outposts  of  Sherman  Institute  and  the  Carson  School  over  the 
line  in  Nevada,  they  look  after  Indian  girls  from  other  schools  and  from 
reservations.     Last  year  they  had  contracts  with  several  hundred  girls. 

An  outing  center  is  a  combination  of  a  social-service  house,  an  employ- 
ment agency,  a  welfare  unit,  an  amusement  center,  a  convalescent  home,  an 
emerj;ency  boarding  house  and  a  fiist  aid  for  Indian  girls  who  get  into  any 
sort  of  trouble.  At  all  times  they  are  places  where  the  girls  can  come  to  find 
some  relief  from  homesickness. 

Each  year  finds  more  and  more  Indian  girls  in  cities  working  for  their  living 
in  oflices,  stores,  and  domestic  service.  There  also  are  Indian  girls  who  drift 
into  large  centers  of  population  and  are  in  danger  of  delinquency.  Some  of 
these  voluntarily  have  placed  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  matrons  at 
these  two  California  centers,  otheis  have  been  brought  in  by  the  police,  by 
welfare  associations,  or  the  Travelers'  Aid.  Many  of  these  '*  problem  "  girls 
have  been  saved  and  now  are  respected  wives  or  are  working  in  good  homes. 

In  the  opinion  of  Commissioner  Walcott  these  outing  centei-s  are  a  most 
important  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Federal  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  and  no  reservation  activity  or  school  or  other  Indian  Service  effort  offei's 
more  promise  in  the  way  of  helping  Indian  girls  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  order  of  things  than  these  outing  centers  do.  Their  full  value  is  not 
believed  to  be  ai 'predated  in  Washington.  They  are  doing  a  fine  work  without 
publicity  and  are  not  receiving  the  material  support  they  deserve  in  the  form 
of  adequate  funds,  adequate  e(iuipmcnt,  and  sufficient  personnel. 

The  work  of  these  establishments  is  of  the  same  general  character,  and  in 
all  probability  they  will  form  the  nucleus  for  other  outing  centers.  Con- 
sequently a  comprehensive  plan  should  be  devised  to  apply  generally  to  activ- 
ities of  the  sort  carried  on  at  the  two  California  cities.  Esich  outing  home 
should  be  provided  with  a  head  officer,  an  assistant  and  a  cook  and  the  sup- 
plies and  meals  should  be  used  by  all. 

W^hen  any  of  the  young  people  are  delinquent  a  serious  problem  arises,  for 
in  many  cases  these  are  not  residents  of  California,  and  the  State  institutions 
will  not  receive  them  while  local  authorities  are  not  interested  in  their  welfare. 
Too  olten  the  young  girl  delinquents  drift  into  immorality.  In  cases  where 
these  Indians  come  from  States  which  have  limited  incomes  it  is  very  difficult 
to  place  them  where  there  is  any  opportunity  for  reformation. 

One  of  the  severest  criticisms  against  the  Indian  Service  has  been  that  after 
receiving  a  training  in  the  Government  schools  the  young  Indian  has  not  been, 
given  the  chance  to  find  employment.  The  proper  placing  of  Indian  students 
under  supervision  to  fit  the  individual  for  the  job  seems  to  offer  the  best 
solution  of  this  problem.  This  supervision  is  especially  necessary,  as  Indians 
are  less  stable  than  whites,  are  more  readily  discouraged,  and  much  more 
inclined  toward  homesickness,  and  then  they  leave  their  work. 

Much  of  this  could  be  avoided  if  the  boys  and  girls  could  be  placed  for  a 
tinre  in  charge  of  the  tight  kind  of  men  and  women  who  have  the  ability  ta 
gain  their  confidence  and  the  tact  to  make  good  counsel  effective.  They  could 
show  the  young  Indians  the  way  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  always  beset 
the  youthful  in  adjusting  themselves  to  new  environments.  Commissioner 
Walcott  also  states  that  if  we  entertain  hopes  that  the  Indian  young  people 
will  make  proper  use  of  their  education  we  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  the  knowledge  which  is  given  them  at  con- 
siderable expense  in  the  Indian  Service  schools. 
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SACRAMENTO  AGENCY,  CALIF.,  AND  CARSON  AGENCY.  NEV. 
Commissioner  Walcoti- 

During  July,  1929,  Commissioner  Walcott  visited  the  large  Sacramento  In- 
dian Agency,  which  has  charge  of  about  11,500  Indians  scattel-ed  over  a  large 
area  in  northern  and  central  California,  and  then  the  Carson  School  and  Agency 
in  Nevada,  where  5,000  Paiute  and  Washoe  Indians  are  in  charge  of  the  super- 
intendent at  that  place. 

A  large  section  of  country  under  the  Sacramento  Agency,  extending  from 
the  Tule  River  Reservation  on  the  south  to  Susanville  on  the  north,  we're  vis- 
ited, including  the  Indians  about  Fresno,  Wilton  Rancheria,  Dunlap,  Clovis, 
and  other  points  in  California.  The  land  of  most  of  these  Indians  is  held  in 
trust  and  not  taxable,  a  fact  which  explains  in  part  the  indilTerence  of  local 
school  and  legal  oflBcials  toward  the  Indians  which  is  found  in  some  places. 
Tuition,  ranging  from  25  to  60  cents  per  pupil,  is  paid  by  the  Indian  Service 
to  the  school  districts  for  the  education  of  Indian  children.  There  ate  over 
200  public  schools  where  such  tuition  is  paid,  and  many  of  them  are  100  per 
cent  in  Indian  enrollment.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  schools 
could  not  function  without  these  Federal  payments. 

In  most  cases  these  Indians  have  not  been  successful  farmers  on  their  own 
account.  They  lack  the  initiative  to  succeed  along  this  line  and  they  certainly 
need  direction.  The  Indian  has  been  given  land  in  many  instances  too  poor  to 
respond  to  cultivation,  and  his  long  years  of  peculiat  environment  have  unfitted 
him  for  the  struggles,  single  handed,  for  bettering  his  condition,  even  if  he 
had  ambition  for  a  better  way  of  life. 

Indian  labor  is  regarded  as  an  asset  by  the  neighboring  communities.  The 
Indians  are  more  reliable  than  the  transient  labor  obtainable  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  way  to  hold  their  jobs  with  the  ranchers.  Wages 
for  day  labor  are  high ;  and  as  Indians  are  generally  improvident,  a  daily 
wage  that  can  only  be  spent  after  it  is  earned  is  much  to  their  advantage. 
Various  occupations  are  open  to  them.  They  are  hired  for  hay  making, 
making  stacks,  hop  picking,  fruit  picking,  and  stock  raising.  Some  also 
.are  employed  as  skilled  automobile  mechanics. 

New  houses  for  the  Indians  should  be  erected  on  the  land  already  available, 
and  this  work  should  be  pressed  as  actively  as  possible  to  relieve  the  housing 
conditions,  which  in  many  cases  are  deplorable.  Liberal  aid  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  old  people  without  regard  to  their  status,  whether  on  Govern- 
ment lands  or  not.  The  marriage  situation  is  a  tangled  one  and  efforts 
should  be  made  to  have  the  State  laws  enforced  among  the  Indians  the 
same  as  among  the  whites. 

The  Indian  Service  employs  some  field  nurses  and  contract  doctors  at 
certain  points,  but  the  medical  personnel  needs  to  be  increased.  Health  cen- 
ters, with  full-time  physicians  and  nurses,  should  be  located  at  such  places 
as  Redding  and  Yreka,  and  the  facilities  for  this  work  should  be  strengthened 
in    Madera    and    Fresno    counties    and    other    sections. 

The  Paiute,  Washoe,  and  Shoshone  Indians,  in  charge  of  the  supeiintendent 
of  the  Carson  School,  are  located  in  northern  Nevada  and  are  scattered  over 
a  wide  area.  These  Indians  have  few  opportunities  to  advance  in  an  economic 
sense.  Their  moral  conditions  are  bad  and  are  not  likely  soon  to  improve. 
Many  of  the  Indians  are  of  the  nonrestricted  class,  but  the  counties  in  which 
^they  live  are  so  deficient  in  public  revenues  that  they  are  not  financially  able 
'to  give  any  assistance  to  Indians,  and  under  such  circumstances,  the  Federal 
Government  should  aid,  even  though  the  Indians  are  unrestricted. 

The  Carson  Indian  School,  located  in  very  attractive  grounds,  was  visited, 
and  then  trips  were  made  to  the  Dresslerville  and  Reno-Sparks  Indian  colo- 
nies and  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation.  The  latter  reservation  surrounds 
a  large  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  fish  in  the  lake,  which  have  been  an 
important  source  of  livelihood  for  the  Indians,  have  declined  greatly  in  recent 
years  and  active  steps  should  be  taken  to  restock  the  lake.  A  tubercular 
sanatorium  is  located  at  this  reservation  and  the  curative  properties  of  the 
location  are  evidenced  by  the  improved  conditions  of  the  patients  receiving' 
treatment. 

KLAMATH  INDIAN  AGENCY,  OREGON 

Commissioner  Wal,cott 

In  August,  1929,  the  large  reservation  of  the  Klamath  Indians  in  southern 
'Oregon    was   visited    by    Commissioner    Walcott.      These    Indians,    numbering 
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1,276,  have  a  stand  of  yellow-jiine  timber  on  their  reservation  valued  at  over 
$25,0€0,000.  The  adult  Indians  are  paid  $500  a  year  from  timber-sales  money 
and  the  children  receive  the  same  amount,  which  is  held  in  trust  for  them 
until  they  become  of  age. 

These  Indians  have  individual  funds  in  banks  amounting  to  $851,000  and 
vehicles  and  automobiles  valued  at  $235,000,  while  the  timber  on  the  allotted 
lands  is  $720,000.  The  houses  on  the  reservation  are  suii^risingly  good;  the 
new  ones  are  built  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  family. 

Everything  is  being  done  for  these  Indians  to  enable  them  to  become  useful 
citizens,  but  the  effort  seems  to  be  largely  unfruitful.  Immorality  and  crime 
flourish  and  the  Indians  are  frequently  arrested  for  serious  offenses.  Eight 
murders  have  occurred  in  the  last  three  years  and  the  irregularity  of  the 
administration  of  law  and  tlie  lack  of  jurisdiction  are  apparent.  The  unwilling- 
ness to  work  presents  a  serious  situation.  All  the  Indians  have  automobiles 
and  the  young  people  prefer  to  enjoy  themselves  and  take  little  interest  in 
serious  pursuits.  Numbers  of  farms  inherited  by  the  younger  generation  were 
found  to  be  uncultivated.  Their  parents  had  brought  the  farms  to  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Now  the  "buildings  are  in  a  forlorn  state  and  the  tields  are  in 
ru'-us,  while  the  cattle  have  been  sold  and  the  money  squandered. 

Lack  of  training  at  home  and  the  lack  of  authority  to  discipline  the  children 
are  producing  a  harvest  of  unruly  young  people,  while  the  knowledge  that  a 
certain  income  is  assured  without  effort  on  their  part  makes  them  careless  and 
indifferent.    There  is  nuich  need  for  a  solution  of  tliis  problem. 

There  is  an  irrigation  project  on  the  reservation  of  6,000  acres  in  extent. 
Of  this  area  5,000  acres  are  in  the  hands  of  or  held  in  trust  for  the  Indians. 
The  system  cost  $175,000,  and  $70,000  of  operation  and  maintenance  charges 
have  accrued.  Very  soon  the  costs  will  exceed  the  value  of  the  land  w^hich  the 
project  is  supposed  to  irrigate  unless  active  measures  are  taken  to  use  the  water 
and  bring  in  a  return  in  rentals.  An  agriculturalist  familiar  with  irrigation 
in  this  part  of  the  country  should  be  employed  here  to  interest  the  Indians  in 
the  growing  of  crops.  It  is  a  sad  siglit  to  see  these  thousands  of  acres  of  waste 
land  with  the  dry  ditches  ready  to  carry  the  water  going  to  decay  for  lack  of 
attention  and  use  and  the  water  wasted.  Fine  crops  can  easily  be  raised,  but 
the  Indians  at  present  are  too  indifferent  to  make  use  of  the  water,  and  this 
condition  will  continue  unless  their  interest  can  be  enlisted  in  the  work. 

Commissioner  Walcott  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  improve  the  road  running 
across  this  large  reservation,  particularly  a  20-mile  stretch  in  the  center  of  the 
area. 

CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

Commisslon'er  Seymour 

Willie  visiting  California  Indians  in  the  fall  of  1929  Commissioner  Seymour 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  progress  of  the  suit  to  be  brought  by  the  attorney  Gen- 
eral of  California  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  State  represented  in  the 
unratified  treaties  of  1851. 

Eighteen  treaties,  made  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1851,  between 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  "  chiefs,  captains,  and  head  men  " 
of  139  different  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians,  purported  to  secure  to  these  little 
groups  a  place  of  residence  where  they  were  to  receive  protection  and  guid- 
ance and  to  give  them  payment  for  their  rights  in  the  remainder  of  the  lands 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  Tliese  treaties  were  sent  to  the  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation in  1852  and  the  "  rest  is  silence." 

No  recompense  as  such  was  made  to  the  Indians  and  the  Nation  proceeded 
to  treat  the  lands  of  California  as  public  lands  with  the  Indian  title  properly 
extinguished.  As  time  went  on  there  was  more  than  one  effort  to  bring  about 
a  righting  of  the  wrong  done  by  ignoring  these  "  lost  treaties  of  1851."  The 
acknowledged  injustice  to  the  Indians  of  California  has  been  from  time  to 
time  patched  up  by  the  purcliase  of  lands  for  families  or  grouiis  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  and  by  the  establishment  of  schools  and  agencies  to  promote 
tribal  welfare.  Until  lately,  however,  there  has  been  ho  attempt  to  recognize 
tlie  rights  and  equities  that  were  brushed  aside  by  the  failure  to  ratify  the 
treaties  of  1851. 

On  May  18,  1928,  an  act  was  signed  which  permitted  the  institution  in  the 
,  United  States  C<mrt  of  Claims  of  a  suit  to  adjudicate  the  rights  of  the  Cali- 
r  fornia  tribes  for  land  taken  without  compensation  and  for  the  failure  or  refusal 
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of  the  United  States  to  make  recompense  therefor.  Petition  for  such  suit  was 
to  be  filed  within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  the  net,  and  within  the 
same  period  there  were  to  be  enrolled  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  all  Indians  entitled  to  benefit  should  the  Court  of  Claims  pass 
favorably  upon  the  claims  and  Congress  pass  a  bill  for  reimbursement. 

This  .lurisdictional  act  differs  in  one  respect  at  least  from  others  of  its 
class.  Since  it  deals  with  many  tribes  and  treaties  and  with  a  people  the 
descendants  of  the  original  signers,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  select  a  representative  or  guardian  of  their  interests.  Inasmuch  as 
the  identities  of  the  possible  claimants  were  among  the  things  to  be  estab- 
lished, the  choice  of  an  advocate  could  not  be  left  to  them.  To  meet  this 
dilemma,  it  w^as  provided  that  the  suit  should  be  instituted  by  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  California  "  acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  said  Indians." 
At  the  same  time  the  Legislature  of  California  lent  its  authority  to  the  suit 
by  a  formal  act. 

Acting  on  these  authorizations  and  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  the 
petition  which  instituted  the  suit  was  signed  August  10,  1929.  The  Govern- 
ment has  made  its  appearance  as  defendant.  This  is  a  friendly  adjustment 
of  rights,  and  there  being  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  either  plaintiff 
or  defendant  to  seek  delay  or  to  interpose  technicalities,  nothing  stands  in  the 
way  of  settlement  but  thorough  deterndnatlou  of  tiie  facts  upon  which  the 
Court  of  Claims  is  authorized  to  render  a  decision. 

Three  matters  of  fact  require  determination:  Tlie  individuals  entitled  to 
benefit  in  case  of  a  favorable  decision;  the  amount  of  land  for  which  com- 
pensation is  sought ;  the  amounts  which  the  Government  can  plead  as  set-off 
against  the  treaty  claim. 

The  enrollment  of  the  Indians  residing  in  California  on  June  1,  1852,  and 
their  descendants  now  in  the  State  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time.  The 
outlook  indicates  a  roll  of  20,000  to  22,000  participants.  The  bill  of  complaint 
meets  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  lands  taken  by  alleging  that  they  com- 
prised "  approximately  8,800,000  acres."  For  this,  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  other 
claims  under  the  treaties  the  estimated  total  is  $12,800,000.  The  set-otf  will  be 
a  total  of  all  the  appropriations  spent  by  the  Government  for  the  support,  edu- 
cation, health,  and  civilization  of  Indians  in  California,  including  purchase  of 
laud.  If  the  Indians  win  a  favorable  decision  whatever  funds  will  be  allowed 
by  Congress  will  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  to 
be  subject  to  appropriation  "  for  educational,  health,  industrial,  and  other  pur- 
poses for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  including  the  purchase  of  lands  and 
building  of  homes."    No  per  capita  payments  are  to  be  made. 

SALEM  INDIAN  SCHOOL  OREGON 

Commission-er  Seymoub 

The  Salem  Indian  School,  located  at  Chemawa,  Oreg.,  was  visited  by  Com- 
missioner Seymour  in  September,  1929.  This  is  the  oldest  nonreser*vation 
boarding  school  now  in  the  Indian  Service.  The  plant  is  an  extensive  and 
admirable  array  of  handsome  brick  buildings,  representing  an  outlay  of  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  dormitory  buildings  are  unusual  in  affording  a  series  of  small  rooms  for 
two  or  three  pupils  each,  instead  of  the  large  open  wards,  and  the  pupils  re- 
spond to  this  by  keeping  their  quarrers  in  fine  condition.  AH  grades  are  found 
here,  from  the  primary  to  the  twelfth.  There  are  the  expected  extracurricular 
activities,  social  and  athletic.  The  domestic  science  work,  and  the  courses  in 
sewing  and  other  forms  of  domestic  art,  are  successful  to  a  marked  degree. 
The  care  and  thought  shown  in  the  furnishing  and  decorations  of  the  build- 
ings bespeak  a  wise  purpose  to  surround  these  young  lives  Mith  beauty  and 
create  a  love  of  the  beautiful  which  may  later  have  its  (ffect  upon  their  adult 
homes. 

As  regards  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  day  seems  to  have  gone 
when  this  large  nonreservation  school  is  a  vital  necessity.  There  are  very  few 
Indians  in  this  region  to  whom  public  schools  are  not  easily  available,  and  on 
many  of  the  reservations  there  are  mission  schools  which  serve  the  orphaned 
and  needy.  Chemawa  has  its  place  as  a  high  school,  possibly,  but  there  is  little 
reason  why  it  should  continue  as  a  boarding  schcol  for  little  children  who  have 
school  opportunities  much  nearer  their  homes. 
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There  is  a  much  better  and  more  practical  use  to  which  this  admirable  plant 
can  be  applied.  Everywhere  in  Indian  education  ir  is  apparent  that  the  great 
failure  has  been  in  the  follow  up  system,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  graduate  to 
the  life  he  must  meet,  in  the  forging  of  the  necessary  linii  between  school  and 
adult  life,  which  alone  can  make  education  really  effective.  Training  in  in- 
duslry,  preparation  for  self-support,  and  actual  placement  of  school  graduates 
are  essential  to  any  real  plan  of  education.  If  the  efforts  of  Chemawa  school 
were  directed  toward  these  ends  it  might  become  a  very  real  intluence  toward 
completing  the  adaptation  of  the  Indians  of  rhe  region  to  iheir  surroundings. 

To  this  end  it  might  l)e  planned  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  a  State  agri- 
cultural scliool.  designed  for  those  of  mature  years,  or  those  who,  though 
younger,  have  made  enough  use  of  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  com- 
mon and  high  schools  to  be  ready  for  more  intensive  training.  Short  courses 
in  the  work  most  suitable  to  the  region — fruit  farming,  stock  raising,  timber 
operations,  irrigation  methods,  poultry  raising,  and  in  the  mechanical  aits 
which  fit  one  for  daily  needs  and  for  the  labor  market.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  will  be  facing,  more  clearly  than 
they  have  in  the  past,  tlie  necessity  of  making  an  etfort  toward  self-support. 
This  need  will  bring  them  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  practical  train- 
ing, such  as  they  can  never  have  whde  they  rely  entirely  upon  easy  money  from 
the  agency  office. 

The  report  recommends  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  lower  grades  at  the 
school  be  eliminated  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  training  of  larger  boys 
and  girls  for  adult  life,  that  the  facilities  of  the  school  be  made  available  for 
the  younger  Indian  adults  of  neighboring  trioL^s,  that  arrangements  be  made  to 
receive  some  Alask;in  pupils  for  vocational  high  school  work,  and  that  the 
outing  work  at  the  city  of  Portland  be  resumed. 

YAKIMA  INDIAN  AGENCY,  WASH. 
Commission-er  Seymour 

The  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  located  in  the  southern  central  part  of  the 
State  of  "Washington,  was  visited  by  Commissioner  Seymour  in  September, 
1929.  Nearly  3,000  Indians  of  five  related  tribes  are  under  this  Indian  Service 
jurisdiction.  There  are  about  1,000,000  acres  in  this  reservation,  of  which 
one-half  has  been  allotted.  The  unallotted  area  is  chiefly  grazing  or  timber 
land.  The  area  which  is  irrigated,  or  susceptible  of  irrigation,  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  reserve  has  all  been  allotted. 

The  capital  value  of  the  property  owned  by  these  Indians  is  estimated  at 
about  $14  000,000,  while  their  income  in  the  fiscal  year  1928  ran  above  $1,000,000. 
Such  troubles  as  the  Yakimas  have,  therefore,  can  not  be  ascribed  to  poverty. 
Some  few  of  these  Indians  are  farming  and  herding  on  their  own  account;  the 
greater  number  subsist  on  the  rent  of  their  lands  to  white  farmers.  The  crop 
yield  runs  over  $300,000  for  the  season  and  the  return  from  leases  is  more 
than  $500,000.  The  Indians  pick  hops,  harvest  potatoes  and  fruit,  fish  for 
money,  teach  school,  work  in  garages,  sawmills,  and  the  like. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  good  income  received  is  that  it  does  them  so 

..little  real  good.  The  police  lecoids  of  Toppenish,  Wapnto,  and  Yakima  tell  one 
side  of  the  story— scarcely  a  day  without  its  arrests  for  drunkenness,  reckless 

,    driving,   disturbance  of   the  peace,   with,   of  course,   the  occasional   crime   of 

I   more  serious   magnitude,   the   manslaughter   or   murder   arising   out   of   these 

I  conditions  of  irresponsibility  and  disorder. 

I      The  children  of  these  Indians  have  the  school  facilities  of  a  State  where  the 

:  standard  of  public  education  is  high  and  school  provision  ample.  They  have  in 
addition  the  nonreservation  boarding  schools  provided  by  the  (;overnment.  and 
a  small  m  ssion  boarding  home  which  houses  two  dozen  or  more,  taking  them  to 
and  from  the  public  schools.     Very  few  eligible  children  are  not  in  school,  and 

^   their  attendance  is  checked  up  by  a  school  inspector  of  long  experience  which 

t  has  resulted  in  a  higher  rate  of  attendance  than  at  near-by  reservations. 

f  There  are  also  on  this  reservation  two  field  matrons  giving  good  service  in 
promoting  the  advance  of  these  people  in  health  and  sanitation.  Many  in- 
stances were  noted  of  the  good  results  that  were  being  brought  about  by  this 
w-ork  It  IS  no  doubt  m  large  measure  attributable  to  this  work  that  the  home 
standards  of  these  Indians,  while  far  from  all  that  is  desired,  are  better  than  in 

L  many  tribes  under  similar  circumstances. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  sickness,  but  probably  no  more  than  would  prevail! 
among  white  people  of  the  same  condition  in  life ;  while  there  are,  of  course,, 
opportunities  for  medical  help  that  are  not  open  to  the  average  white  man. 
For  children  who  are  thought  to  be  developing  tuberculosis  there  is  the  sana- 
torium at  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho.  For  adults  there  is  the  new  sanatorium  a  few 
miles  from  Toppenish.  The  towns  of  the  region  have  physicians  upon  whom 
the  Indians  can  call  for  aid,  and  as  money  is  not  lacking  they  will  not  go  with- 
out help  in  cases  of  acute  illness.  There  is  still  need  for  some  education  in 
the  necessity  for  care  of  incipient  cases. 

These  Indians  have  passed  through  one  25-year  trust  period,  and  the  time 
has  been  extended.  INIany  would  perhaps  be  competent  to  handle  their  own 
affairs,  but  these  are  the  very  ones  who  are  anxious  to  stay  under  Federal 
guardianship  and  thus  avoid  personal  responsibility  and  the  i)ayment  of  taxes. 
A  large  amount  of  land  has  already  been  issued  free  from  restristions ;  but 
these  allottees  still  retain  the  right  to  a  share  in  the  large  amount  of  unal- 
lotted lands  and  other  tribal  property.  It  is  certainly  true  that  those  who 
can  be  given  patents  in  fee  should  be  given  at  the  same  time  complete  release 
from  guardianship.  An  Indian  will  develop  responsibility  only  by  having 
responsibility  to  bear. 

The  Yakima  Indians  owning  lands  which  are  furnished  irrigation  water 
from  Ahtanum  Creek  desire  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  water  between 
them  and  the  white  people  who  also  receive  water  from  the  same  project. 
By  an  agreement  made  in  1908  the  whites  were  to  receive  75  per  cent  of  the 
water  and  the  Indians  25.  Until  two  or  three  years  ago,  however,  this  agree- 
ment was  enforced  only  in  the  low-water  season  and  during  the  floods  of 
spring  they  were  allowed  more  than  25  per  cent.  Recently  the  agreement  has 
been  enforced  at  all  times  and  it  is  makhig  it  difficult  for  the  Indians  to 
continue  farming. 

UMATILLA  INDIAN  AGENCY,  OREG. 

CommissioD'er  Seymour 

The  Umatilla  Indian  Agency  in  nortlieastern  Oregon  was  visited  by  Com- 
missioner Seymour  in  September,  1929.  The  1.100  Indians  of  the  agency  are 
of  three  tribes— Cayuse,  Umatilla,  and  Walla  Walla.  These  three  are  so  inter- 
mingled with  other  tribes  and  among  themselves  that  there  is  little  reason  to 
make  a  distinction  in  tribe. 

These  Indians  possess  156,774  acres  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  I'matilla 
River  in  eastern  Oregon.  Somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  it  is  allotted  to 
individuals ;  the  remainder  is  still  tribal  property.  The  trust  period  on  the 
allotted  lands,  which  was  extended  in  1924,  will  expire  in  1934.  No  allottees 
will  then  be  under  35  years  of  age,  though  there  will  be  younger  Indians  owning 
trust  lands  by  inheritance.  Many  will  be  in  the  third-school  generation  by 
that  time ;  the  present  adults,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  old,  have  all  had 
scliool  facilities.  When  the  problem  of  further  guardianship  comes  up  it  should 
not  be  a  matter  for  blanket  extension.  There  must  be  many  who  are  really 
capable  of  handling  their  own  affairs.  There  are  many  more,  educated  and 
able-bodied,  who  need  the  pressure  of  responsibility  if  they  are  to  develop  any 
ability.  Only  those  who  are  incapable  of  self-support  should  remain  under 
guardianship. 

The  income  from  leases  is  about  $116,000,  or  a  hundred  dollars  per  capita. 
Even  with  no  rent  or  taxes  to  pay  this  is  not  quite  adequate  to  all  the  needs 
of  the  Indians  and  consequently  there  must  be  some  work  done  to  augment  the 
income.  The  situation  in  this  respect  is  really  encouraging.  A  considerable 
number  of  Indians  work,  either  in  farming  unleased  lands  or  by  obtaining 
employment  on  farms,  in  orchards,  on  roads  or  railroads.  The  number  em- 
ployed increases  from  year  to  year.  The  region  is  a  busy  and  prosperous  one 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  work  for  those  who  desire  it. 

While  public-school  conditions  are  good,  the  educational  situation  generally 
among  these  Indians  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Most  are  content  to  stop  on 
completing  the  local  grade  schools  and  the  usual  employment  agency  for  idle 
hands  gets  in  its  work.  Some  can  be  persuaded  to  attend  Government  non- 
reservation  boarding  schools,  Chemawa  as  a  rule.  The  local  high  schools 
usually  do  not  appeal  to  them.  The  result  is  a  good  deal  of  avoidable  misbe- 
havior among  the  young  people. 

Moral  conditions,  while  far  from  satisfactory,  are  not  growing  worse.  The 
liquor  situat  on  is  improving;  the  number  of  law  violations  is  on  the  decrease, 
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while  the  Indians  themselves  are  becoming  more  reconciled  to  the  law  and 
willing  to  give  information  and  aid  toward  its  enforcement.  The  question  of 
domestic  relations  is,  as  ever,  an  acute  one.  So  long  as  the  specious  plea  of 
"  Indian  custom  "  marriage  and  divorce  is  used  to  excuse  every  marital  irregu- 
larity, so  long  will  irregularities  multiply.  Of  the  children  born  to  the  people 
of  this  reservation,  a  third  are  illegitimate. 

These  Indians  are  citizens,  they  have  received  a  fair  measure  of  education, 
they  have  ability  and  attainment  not  too  many  degrees  below  that  of  the  white 
farmers  who  surround  them.  There  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
made  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  State  concerning  marriage  and  divorce, 
unless  monogamy  is  another  of  the  experiments  which  we  hesitate  to  urge  upon 
the  red  man. 

Living  conditions  among  these  people  are  far  from  perfect.  Yet  they  are 
adequately  housed  and  such  homes  are  probably  up  to  the  reasonable  level  of 
simple  farm  houses.  Many,  no  doubt,  fall  below  that  level,  but  on  the  whole 
the  Indian  tends  to  reflect  the  conditions  he  sees  around  him.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  any  tutelage  would  suffice  to  raise  him  above  that  level. 

COEUR  UALENE  INDIAN  AGENCY,  IDAHO 

Commission-er  Sbymoue 

In  September,  1929,  Commissioner  Seymour  visited  the  small  Coeur  d'Alene 
Indian  Agency  in  northern  Idaho.  At  this  place  are  illustrated  many  of  the 
difficulties  and  evils  arising  from  the  administration  of  the  allotment  system. 
Twenty  years  of  the  trust  period  have  elapsed,  and  unless  the  next  few  years 
show  a  marked  improvement  the  entire  result  will  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation,  some  600  in  number,  are  rich  in  material 
possessions  and  poor  in  nearly  everything  else.  Their  land  is  abundant  and 
fertile;  their  timber  has  brought  in  a  laige  return;  their  yearly  income  would 
mean  affluence  to  an  equal  number  of  white  people.  To  them  it  has  meant 
chiefly  extravagance,  idleness,  and  increasing  dependence. 

Up  to  1920  the  Indians  managed  the  leasing  of  their  allotments  without  super- 
vision on  a  crop-share  basis,  receiving  one-third  of  the  grain  harvested.  The 
system  left  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  with  the  Indian  and  made  him 
in  some  measure  a  sharer  in  the  business  aspect  of  his  existence.  In  1920  all 
leas  ng  was  taken  over  by  the  agency  office,  collections  were  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  funds  disbursed  to  the  Indian  allottee. 

The  income  from  land  rentals  in  ordinary  crop  seasons  has  been  about 
$150,000  a  year  and  a  substantial  addition  has  come  from  timber  operations. 
Each  Indian  has  an  individual  estate  worth  more  than  $10,000.  The  large 
income  pouring  in  upon  these  Indians  since  1920  has  been  spent  as  soon  as 
received.  To  their  native  indolence  the  Indians  have  added  a  firm  conviction 
that,  come  what  may,  they  are  to  be  supported  by  the  Government  in  comfort- 
able idleness — a  conviction  which  is  equally  firm  in  the  minds  of  the  surround- 
ing white  population.  Consequently,  save  in  a  very  few  cases,  these  people 
have  no  intention  of  farming  any  portion  of  their  acres ;  have  taken  no  part  in 
the  logging  operations  of  the  past  years ;  have  followed  no  gainful  employment, 
though  opportunity  has  been  close  at  hand ;  and  they  have  given  very  little 
attention  to  the  education  opportunities  open  to  them. 

A  decade  or  two  of  this  sort  of  existence  has  produced  the  inevitable  deteriora- 
tion, and  the  younger  adults  are  noticeably  inferior  in  capacity  and  reliability 
to  the  elders  who,  at  least  in  their  youth,  had  to  achieve  some  measure  of 
self-reliance. 

If  a  firm  policy  is  adopted  and  followed  the  present  untoward  situation  may 
be  a  means  of  leading  some  of  these  Indians  to  useful  effort  instead  of  idleness 
and  disorder.  There  is  little  hope,  however,  of  their  becoming  a  self-supporting 
people  so  long  as  their  rich  land  is  in  such  steady  demand  for  white  farmers. 
The  few  years  that  remain  of  the  trust  period  must  see  a  great  advance  if 
they  are  to  make  any  wise  use  of  their  resources  when  the  time  of  unrestricted 
title  is  at  hand. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  moral  conditions  are  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
Bootleggers  find  a  ready  market  for  their  wares  and  there  is  always  a  con- 
siderable representation  of  the  tribe  in  the  courts  and  jails  of  the  surrounding 
country. 
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Bad  sanitary  and  moral  conditions  contribute  to  a  high  death  rate.  In 
spite  of  this  fact  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  induce  those  affected  with 
tuberculosis  to  accept  hospitalization. 

The  Government  maintains  no  schools  among  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indians. 
Two  little,  far-distant  jurisdictions,  Kootenai  and  Kalispell,  whose  problems 
are  as  entirely  separate  as  their  location,  have  each  a  small  day  school.  On 
the  reservation  proper  the  two  mission  boarding  schools  accommodate  70  pupils. 
Twenty  children  attend  the  public  schools,  which  are  easily  available  every- 
where. A  few  are  away  at  nonreservation  boarding  schools.  A  considerable 
number  of  eligibles,  perhaps  50,  manage  to  escape  all  efforts  to  educate  them 
and  remain  out  of  school  altogether.  In  a  country  of  severe  winters  and 
almost  impassable  roads  the  school  situation  at  best  is  a  difficult  one.  The 
recent  law  permitting  the  extension  to  Indian  country  of  State  laws  concern- 
ing school  attendance  may  prove  an  aid  in  bettering  matters  here. 

Obviously  the  greatest  need  of  these  Indians  is  the  awakening  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  a  desire  for  self-support.  Easy  money  has  undermined  any 
natural  tendencies  in  that  direction. 

ST.  REGIS  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  N  Y. 
CoDoanlssioner  Moobbhbad 

In  September,  1929,  the  Indians  of  the  Iroquois  Nation  living  at  Hogansburg, 
St.  Regis  Reservation,  New  York  State,  were  visited  by  Commissioner  Moore- 
head.  The  Indians  of  this  reservation,  numbering  approximately  1,000,  are  in 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  State  and  bordering  the  Canadian  line.  About 
the  same  number  of  Indians  live  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  international 
boundary. 

Educational  matters  are  handled  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  seem  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  The  older  Indians  are  still  living  on  their  little  tracts  in 
fairly  good  houses.  They  seem  rather  industrious.  It  is  this  element,  unques- 
tionably, that  is  holding  the  Iroquois  together  rather  than  the  youths.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  numbers  of  persons  who  have  been  familiar  with  life  on  this 
reservation  that  conditions  were  much  better  20  years  ago  than  at  the  present 
time. 

Being  located  on  the  Canadian  border  liquor  troubles  are  ever  present  here. 
A  great  many  of  these  Indians  have  been  arrested,  whereas  those  whites  really 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  liquor  in  the  majority  of  cases  escaped. 
While  the  Province  of  Quebec  sells  liquor  legally,  it  is  contrary  to  their  laws 
to  give  or  sell  liquor  to  Indians.  Therefore,  both  the  Canadian  authorities  and 
our  own  desire  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  liquor  among  the  Indians.  The 
older  Indians  join  with  the  white  witnesses  in  the  positive  statement  that  it  is 
the  so-called  younger  generation  that  makes  free  use  of  liquor  or  sells  liquor, 
and  this  applies  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  of  whites  as  well  as  the  Indians  and 
particularly  foreigners  living  near  by. 

One  significant  fact  stands  out,  that  the  older  Indians  are  still  on  their 
original  tracts  of  land  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  they  are  good 
citizens.  The  younger  element,  for  the  most  part,  has  become  dissatisfied  and 
restless.  Many  of  these  go  to  Massena  or  adjacent  towns.  In  the  old  days 
the  reverse  was  true,  they,  for  the  most  part,  remained  on  the  reserva- 
tion. The  older  Indians  represent  the  best  of  the  Iroquoian  stock,  they  do 
not  favor  liquor,  and  neither  do  they  wish  the  infiux  of  undesirable  white 
people  to  the  reservation. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  more  satisfactory  condition  prevails  among 
these  Indians  when  they  manage  their  own  affairs,  when  the  older  Indians 
exercise  control  over  their  people.  It  has  always  appeared  to  be  most  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  not  heeded  the  lesson  presented  by  the  old  Penobscots 
of  Maine.  Here  for  a  century  the  governor  and  tribal  council  have  controlled 
Old  Town  Island.  They  have  been  let  alone  by  both  the  State  of  Maine 
and  the  Federal  authorities  and  these  Indians  are  gradually  becoming  as 
ourselves  without  the  complete  annihilation  of  tribal  control.  It  is  believed, 
after  studying  the  Iroquois  situation  for  many  years,  that  we  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  continually  advocating  that  the  control  by  the  older  and  better  class 
of  Indians  be  abolished. 
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SAC  AND  FOX  INDIAN  AGENCY  AND  SANATORIUM,  IOWA 

Commissioner  Sullivan 

In  August,  1929,  Commissioner  Sullivan  visited  the  Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium 
and  Indian  reservation  located  near  Toledo,  Iowa.  The  sanatorium,  of  80-bed 
capacity,  takes  in  tubercular  Indian  children  from  Iowa  and  near-by  States. 
The  reservation  has  a  population  of  about  387  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  and  a 
few  Potawatomi  and  Winnebago. 

Unfortunately,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium,  like  many  another  Indian  hos- 
pital, is  very  far  from  conforming  with  modern  ideals.  Most  such  buildings 
in  use  by  the  Indian  Service  have  no  special  adaptability  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  occupied.  Looking  at  some  of  them  one  might  assume  that 
they  were  built  to  be  used  as  boarding  schools  and,  in  fact,  this  is  true  of 
some  of  them.  How^ever,  the  superintendent  in  charge  has  made  the  best  of 
existing  conditions  and  is  improving  them  by  putting  up  a  large  modern 
addition  to  the  sanatorium.  Despite  the  disadvantages  in  building  and  in 
equipment,  as  well  as  those  arising  from  the  character  of  the  patients  them- 
selves, excellent  results  have  been  achieved. 

Some  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  receive  treatment  for  several  years,  but 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  patients  leave  after  being  there  for  about  a  year. 
Apparently,  most  of  them  who  go  out  are  distinctly  improved  as  a  result  of 
the  treatment  received  by  them  and  of  the  regular  hours,  good  food,  and  long 
sleeping  periods. 

The  physician  in  charge  would  like  to  have  an  additional  floor  constructed 
on  top  of  the  present  hospital  building  so  that  obstetrical  cases  and  various 
other  cases  arising  among  the  local  Indians  may  receive  treatment.  Other 
needs  are  additional  laundry  equipment  and  a  new  pump  for  the  water  system. 

The  reservation  lands  attached  to  this  agency  compripe  3,352  acres.  About 
500  acres  are  leased  to  white  men,  but  the  rentals  do  not  greatly  exceed  the 
sums  payable  to  the  local  authorities  by  way  of  taxes.  The  Indians  are  cul- 
tivating about  1,500  acres.  Some  of  them  do  well,  but  no  very  remarkable  re- 
sults have  been  attained.  Much  of  the  Indian  land  is  low  and  subject  to 
overflow  when  the  Iowa  River  runs  high.     This  interferes  with  the  farming. 

None  of  the  Indian  land  is  allotted,  all  of  it  is  still  being  held  as  tribal 
property.  This  is  wise  if  there  is  any  desire  that  the  Indians  shall  continue 
to  occupy  and  use  their  property.  Needless  to  say,  if  it  were  allotted  and 
the  Indians  were  free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell  it,  virtually  all  the  reservation 
would  be  owned  by  white  men  within  a  few  years. 

Some  years  ago  the  aid  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  School  was  enlisted 
in  reforesting  some  of  the  Indian  lands.  Already  there  is  a  thick  stand  of 
trees,  most  of  which  are  growing  well  and  many  of  which  will  soon  have 
considerable  commercial  value.  In  view  of  the  millions  of  unused  acres  of 
Indian  land,  this  project  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Iowa  State  laws,  especially  the  criminal  laws, 
should  not  be  enforced  on  this  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  Reservation.  The  present 
laxity  in  morals  at  this  place  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  that  the 
reservation  remains  a  place  where  the  Indians  may  safely  ignore  most  of  the 
rules  of  decency  and  most  of  the  criminal  laws  which  are  in  full  force  all 
around  them.  The  situation  on  this  little  reservation  is  the  same  as  that 
which  disgraces  many  other  Indian  reservations.  All  but  a  few  of  the  more 
heinous  crimes  may  be  committed  without  the  offenders  coming  under  the 
ban  of  the  law.  Moreover,  the  marriage  bond  is  very  lightly  regarded  by 
these  Indians. 

Unhappily,  here  as  elsewhere,  many  Indian  children  are  not  encouraged  by 
their  parents  to  make  the  most  of  their  educational  opportunities.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  youngsters  go  much  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  The  two 
Indian  Service  day  schools  are  in  good  condition.  Permissive  legislation  has 
been  enacted  so  as  to  allow  the  Iowa  authorities  to  take  over  the  operation  of 
these  reservation  schools,  but  some  opposition  has  arisen  among  the  Indians 
who  fear  their  funds  will  be  used  to  conduct  the  schools  and  the  Indian  pupils 
will  no  longer  obtain  the  free  noonday  lunches. 
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WINNEBAGO  INDIAN  AGENCY.  NEBR. 

Commissioner  Sullivan 

In  August,  1929,  Commissioner  Sullivan  visited  the  reservations  of  the  Omaha 
and  Winnebago  Indians  in  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Winnebago 
Agency,  located  in  Thurston  County,  northeastern  Nebraska.  The  agency  head- 
quarters is  near  the  little  town  of  Winnebago  on  the  Burlington  Railroad  about 
20  miles  south  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

On  many  reservations  the  poor  results  obtained  by  Indian  farmers  are  attrib- 
uted largely  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  droughts,  or  other  local  conditions. 
No  such  excuse  can  be  made  in  Thurston  County,  Nebraska,  where  the  Winne- 
bago and  Omaha  Indians  own  extensive  tracts  of  rich  farm  land.  The  country 
is  quite  undulating  but  the  fertile  soil  will  produce  excellent  corn  even  on  the 
tops  of  most  of  the  hills.  Year  after  year,  the  white  farmers  succeed  in  grow- 
ing big  crops  of  corn,  but  the  Indian  neglects  his  fields  and,  in  most  cases,  fails 
to  make  them  yield  anything  like  the  harvest  gathered  by  his  white  neighbor. 
Most  of  the  Indian  land  is  leased  and  some  of  the  Indians  deriving  a  rental  live 
in  other  States  far  away  from  Winnebago. 

While  a  few  Indians  are  model  farmers,  on  the  whole  the  lesson  one  learns 
throughout  the  reservation  is  that  the  ordinary  Indian  can  not  be  depended  on 
to  gain  a  good  living  from  his  farm,  no  matter  how  fertile  it  may  be. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  Indians  receive  an  income  from  leased  lands 
enables  them  to  live  in  almost  complete  idleness.  Few  of  them  will  work  under 
such  circumstances  and  the  money  which  they  get  proves  to  be  as  devastating 
to  their  morals  as  the  unemployment  dole  has  been  in  England.  If  the  young 
men  are  encouraged  to  grow  up  in  the  belief  that  they  can  get  on  with  little  or 
no  hard  work,  the  effect  upon  their  morals  is  likely  to  be  very  serious. 

The  annual  powwow  held  at  the  site  of  the  old  Omaha  Agency  at  Macy  was 
visited.  The  Indians  taking  part  in  the  dances  and  other  festivities,  which 
were  to  last  through  a  week,  were  camped  near  the  dance  inclosure  and  many 
came  from  a  distance.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  most  of  those  frequenting 
these  festivities  must  neglect  the  work  on  their  farms.  It  is  sad  to  see  big, 
hearty  Indians  idling  the  day  through  in  the  camp  grounds  at  a  time  of  year 
when  they  could  accomplish  much  by  working  on  their  farm  lands. 

It  is  reported  by  well-informed  persons  who  have  been  among  these  Indians 
for  years  that  many  of  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagos  are  lax  in  morals  and 
careless  in  looking  after  their  temporal  affairs. 

A  general  hospital  of  60-bed  capacity  is  located  at  the  agency  headquarters. 
This  institution  was  found  to  be  in  need  of  painting  and  repairs  and  this  was 
also  true  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  agency.  The  water  supply  is  not  good 
at  the  agency  settlement  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  it,  possibly  by 
arranging  to  pipe  water  from  the  well  at  the  site  of  a  former  mission  plant 
which  is  located  nearby. 

CONSOLIDATED  CHIPPEWA  INDIAN  AGENCY,  MINN. 

Commissioner  Sullivan 

In  August,  1929,  Commissioner  Sullivan  visited  the  Consolidated  Chippewa 
Indian  Agency  whose  headquarters  is  located  at  Cass  Lake,  northern  Minnesota. 
The  agency  has  supervision  over  a  large  number  of  Chippewa  Indians  living 
in  a  wide  territory  running  from  Duluth  on  the  east  to  White  Earth  and  Detroit 
Lakes  near  the  North  Dakota  boundary  on  the  west.  The  total  population  is 
13,220  and  a  few  of  these  Indians  live  across  the  line  in  W^isconsin.  Almost  all 
of  them,  however,  are  in  the  northern  half  of  Minnesota.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  formerly  there  were  a  number  of  separate  superintendencies  in  northern 
Minnesota  and  of  the  great  distances  which  lie  between  some  of  the  centers  of 
Indian  population,  there  are  several  local  subdivisions  or  subagencies  through 
which  the  superintendent  of  the  Chippewa  Agency  carries  on  much  of  his  work. 

The  Chippewa  National  Forest  covers  an  area  of  190,00  acres  in  north  central 
Minnesota.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  area  of  vast  stands  of  pine  which  formerly 
covered  a  large  part  of  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State.  Many  of  the 
trees  are  of  great  commercial  value.  Here  we  find  the  best  use  for  the  Indian 
lands  in  the  north  central  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  State.  Under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  the  Indian  is  a  poor  farmer  so  that  it  would  be  futile  to 
try  to  make  the  Chippewa  successful  farmers  in  this  sandy  country.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Indians,  under  proper  supei-vision,  can  plant  great  areas  with 
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trees  which  in  less  than  a  generation  will  have  tremendous  commercial  va^ue. 
Moreover,  the  Indians  work  fairly  well  in  sawmills,  and  reforestation  will  mean 
a  continuance  of  the  opportunity  for  profitable  employment  which  they  now 
enjoy  in  this  kind  of  work. 

The  bodily  condition  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  leaves  much  room  for  improve- 
ment. Tuberculosis  is  prevalent  in  many  families.  Numbers  of  the  Indians 
are  infected  with  venereal  disease  and  this  weakens  their  resistance  to  other 
maladies.  Doubtless  some  of  their  bodily  ailments  are  traceable  to  economic 
xionditions  which  prevent  them  from  having  sufficient  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
especially  during  the  winter  season.  In  winter  there  is  less  employment  and 
the  Indians  are  likely  to  be  found  huddled  in  small  houses  where  lack  of  fuel 
is  sought  to  be  made  up  by  keeping  doors  and  windows  tightly  closed.  Many 
of  them  contract  heavy  colds  as  a  result  of  wet  feet  and  exposure. 

The  Indian  Service  maintains  a  tuberculosis  hospital  at  Onigum  on  Leech 
Lake.  This  place,  particularly  in  the  winter,  is  often  difficult  to  reach  from 
•certain  points.  On  account  of  this  fact  it  seems  advisable  to  establish  a  general 
hospital  at  some  more  readily  accessible  point. 

In  respect  of  law  and  order,  much  the  same  situation  exists  among  the  Minne- 
sota Chippewa  as  in  many  other  parts  of  our  Indian  population.  There  are 
many  of  these  Indians  who  are  a  credit  to  their  race.  They  are  assimilated 
with  the  white  population  and  prove  fully  their  capacity  for  intellectual  labor, 
as  well  as  toil  with  the  hands.  The  Indians  are  essentially  a  primitive  people 
whose  introduction  to  letters  and  to  the  simplest  forms  of  our  own  civilization 
is  a  matter  of  comparatively  recent  years  and  therefore  we  must  not  be  im- 
patient because  most  of  them  fail  to  conform  fully  with  our  ideals  of  conduct. 
Perhaps  the  outstanding  source  of  degradation  among  the  Chippewa  is  the 
bootlegging  industry. 

More  and  more  these  Indians  are  becoming  part  of  the  general  population 
amidst  w^hich  they  live.  Many  of  them  are  not  distinguishable  in  personal 
ai)pearance,  in  dress  or  in  speech,  from  the  white  people  of  Minnesota.  More- 
over, their  habits  of  thought  and  ways  of  life  are  taking  on  the  characteristics 
of  an  ordinary  American  citizen  of  the  less  ambitious  type. 

Nothing  has  contributed  more  largely  toward  effecting  this  assimilation  than 
the  fact  for  generations  the  Indian  children  have  had  the  benefit  of  regular 
schooling.  Excellent  mission  schools  have  been  maintained  at  White  Earth 
and  elsewhere  and  there  have  been  a  number  of  Indian  Service  schools  on  the 
reservations.  Many  Indian  children  who  formerly  attended  Government 
schools  are  now  going  to  local  public  schools. 

RED  LAKE  INDIAN  AGENCY,  MINN. 

Commissioner   Sullivan 

In  August,  1929,  Commissioner  Sullivan  visited  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Agency, 
northern  Minnesota.  This  is  the  home  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Minnesota 
Ohippewas  who  number  nearly  1,800. 

The  agency  headquarters  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Red  Lake,  one  of 
the  larger  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  country.  Here  are  located  the  main  agency 
buildings,  including  the  boarding  school,  hospital,  warehouse,  and  various  other 
structures.  The  agency  operates  a  sawmill  and  also  a  refrigerating  plant  for 
the  fishing  industry. 

Red  Lake  is  practically  surrounded  by  forests  and  in  the  winter  many  thou- 
sands of  trees  are  felled,  brought  to  the  shore,  and  when  the  ice  breaks  up  are 
floated   to   the   sawmill.     Thus,    employment   is   available   for   many   Indians 
throughout  the  entire  year  in  a  kind  of  work  to  which  they  are  well  suited. 
Many  Indians  are  more  likely  to  work  regularly  if  they  are  part  of  a  team 
and  under  the  eye  of  a  white  foreman.     Besides,  the  fact  that  regular  pay  is 
assured  gives  an  added  incentive  to  labor.     However,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
under  the  best  circumstances  the  Chippewa  is  not  always  a  steady  worker. 
At  the  mill  it  was  stated  that  sometimes  Indians  will  fail  to  show  up  on  the 
morning  after  a  pay  day  and  not  appear  on  the  scene  of  operations  until  the 
last  of  their  money  has  been  spent. 
i       Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  the  agency  for  affording  the  Indians  the 
\    opportunity  to  become  self-supporting,  industrious  citizens,  and  to  learn  a  useful 
I   trade  for  which  their  natural  quickness  and  deftness  well  suit  them.     With 
^   the  modem  tendency  toward  integrating  industry,  the  agency  may  well  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  going  further  in  the  utilization  of  the  wood  than  it 
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is  doing  at  present.  Some  of  the  Indian  boys  are  making  boxes  and  other 
articles  from  the  smaller  pieces  of  wood,  and  there  may  be  an  opportunity  to 
find  employment  for  many  of  the  younger  Indians  through  an  extension  of  the 
lumber  manufacturing  activity. 

Red  Lake  teems  with  fish  of  several  varieties  and  while  Minnesota  laws 
forbid  commercial  fishing  with  nets,  an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation.  A  great  deal  of  the  land  surrounding  the  lake  is 
still  unallotted  Indian  land  and  it  is  only  proper  that  these  Indians  should  be 
permitted  to  utilize  this  natural  resource.  Great  quantities  of  fish  are  brought 
to  the  refrigerating  plant  and  tliere  prepared  for  market. 

While  living  conditions  in  this  wooded  country  close  to  the  Canadian  border 
can  not  but  be  hard  during  the  long  winters,  the  representatives  of  the  Indian 
Service  are  doing  everything  to  set  the  Indians  au  example  of  well  ordered 
activity  and  efliciency. 

PIMA  INDIAN  AGENCY,  ARIZ, 

Commissioner  Ucker 

During  January,  1930,  Commissioner  Ucker  visited  the  Pima  Indian  Agency, 
Ariz.  The  Indian  lands  of  the  agency  consist  of  the  Gila  liiver  or  Pima 
Reservation  along  the  Gila  River  to  the  south  of  Phoenix  with  an  area  of 
274,417  acres  and  the  detached  Gila  Bend  Reservation  about  50  miles  southwest 
of  Phoenix  witli  an  area  of  10,231  acres.  The  population  is  reported  to  bo 
5,020,  of  which  Pimas  and  Maricopas  number  4,533,  the  Indians  at  the  Ak  Chin 
and  other  Papago  villages  263,  and  the  Papagos  at  Gila  Bend  224. 

The  agency  headquarters  is  located  at  Sacaton.  The  buildings  were  found 
to  be  in  good  repair  and  the  administration  proceeding  in  an  efficient  and 
orderly  manner.  The  construction  of  additional  cottages  for  the  employees 
was  needed  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the  quarters.  A  boarding 
school  of  250  capacity  is  operated  at  Sacaton  and  the  Indian  Service  maintains 
six  day  schools  on  the  reservation.  Indian  pupils  also  attend  a  Presbyterian 
mission  school  near  Tucson  and  the  Catholics  operate  one,  known  as  St.  Johns, 
on  the  western  end  of  the  reservation. 

From  his  observations  at  this  and  other  Indian  agencies  in  the  West,  Com- 
missioner Ucker  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  gradual  decentrali- 
zation of  administrative  autliority  in  the  Indian  Service,  vesting  it  more  largely 
as  time  goes  forward  in  the  reservation  superintendents.  He  believes  that  if 
they  are  temperamentally  or  otherwise  unfitted  to  wield  an  increased  authority, 
if  they  fail  to  use  it  wisely,  firmly,  yet  humanely,  certainly  there  exist  men 
who  can  and  will. 

Besides  this  decentralization  another  outstanding  need  of  the  Indian  Service 
is  the  giving  of  greater  attention  to  the  rounding  out  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram. In  regard  to  this  second  point  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  educate  but  concurrent  with  this  education  there  should  be  a  careful  con- 
tinuous study  of  each  child  to  the  end  that  when  he  has  finished  his  education 
he  may  be  guided  into  the  body  politic  to  take  the  place  into  which  he  seems 
best  fitted  by  temperament  and  adaptability  to  fill. 

After  many  years  of  discussion  and  delay  the  Pimas  are  soon  to  have  an 
adequate  irrigation  system  in  operation  on  their  reservation.  In  1916  Congress 
authorized  the  construction  of  a  diversion  dnm  near  Florence,  but  this  was 
only  effective  when  there  was  a  good  flow  of  water  in  the  river.  The  Coolidge 
Dam  was  authorized  in  1924,  to  cost  $5,500,000.  Construction  began  in  1925 
and  it  was  completed  in  1929.  The  whole  project,  including  the  Coolidge 
Dam,  two  diversion  dams,  canals  and  a  drainage  system  will  cost,  it  is  esti- 
mated $11,000,000.     A  hydroelectric  power  plant  has  also  been  provided  for. 

This  project  when  completed  is  expected  to  include  100,000  acres  of  irrigated 
lands,  half  Indian  and  half  white.  The  50,000  acres  of  Pima  land  are  located 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Gila  River.  At  the  time  the  reservation  was  visited, 
approximately  3,000  acres  had  been  cleared  of  brush,  leveled,  plowed  and 
served  with  ditches  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Indian  part  of  the  project. 
Congress  has  made  appropriations  for  continuing  the  preparation  of  the  land 
for  cultivation  and  probably  35,000  to  40,000  acres  of  the  Pima  lands  will 
eventually  be  put  in  condition  for  irrigation.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that 
the  costs  of  preparing  the  land  and  the  construction  charges  for  the  project 
will  run  from  $1,300  to  $1,500  for  each  10-acre  allotment  within  the  irrigated 
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area.  Some  readjustment  of  the  Indian  allotments  will  be  necessary  so  that 
each  member  of  the  tribe  will  have  a  10-acre  tract  within  the  project.  At 
present  some  of  the  Indians  have  only  lands  out  in  the  desert  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  area  that  is  to  be  furnished  with  irrigation  water. 

Individual  allottees  who  may  wish  to  farm  their  allotments  can  not  well  have 
their  allotments  picked  out  and  reclaimed.  This  w^ould  be  practically  a  physical 
impossibility.  Whether  these  allotments  can  be  exchanged  so  that  all  those  who 
wish  to  farm  may  be  gradually  congregated  on  the  lands  already  reclaimed  and 
then  additional  lands  reclaimed  as  required  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
Then  as  we  can  never  hope  for  a  large  percentage  of  success  numerically  as  far 
as  the  older  Indians  are  concerned,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  handle 
this  problem  as  far  as  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  oncoming  generation  aj-e 
cimcerned.  These  lands  had  best  be  kept  for  the  Indians  and  great  effort  made 
to  train  the  young  people  for  occupancy  and  utilization  of  their  irrigated 
allotments. 

SAN  CARLOS  INDIAN  AGENCY  AND  PHOENIX  SCHOOL,  ARIZ. 

Commissioner  Ucker 

In  January,  1930,  Commissioner  Ucker  visited  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency, 
the  Phoenix  School,  and  the  Salt  River  and  Camp  McDowell  Reservations  which 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  superintendent. 

The  San  Carlos  Reservation  is  a  large  mountainous  area  of  1,834,240  acres 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arizona.  There  are  2,585  Apaches  enrolled  at 
this  agency  but  about  30  per  cent  of  them  are  living  off  the  reserve,  mostly  in 
the  valley  of  tlie  Gila  River.  Because  of  the  large  area  of  mountains,  the  small 
amount  of  good  land  along  the  rivers  and  tlie  dry  climate  the  reservation  is 
chiefly  adaptable  to  grazing.  There  is  a  tribal  herd  wiiich  is  reported  as  being 
in  good  condition  and  making  money.  There  is  a  good  stand  of  timber  in  the 
north  central  areas  but  because  of  inadequate  transportation  facilities  it  is  not 
practicable  to  get  this  timber  out  at  the  present  time.  It  should  be  conserved 
for  the  present  at  least. 

The  Gila  River  flows  westward  across  the  southern  edge  of  the  reservation 
for  a  distance  of  about  35  miles.  The  San  Carlos  River  comes  down  from  the 
north  to  join  the  Gila  near  the  old  agency  site  of  San  Carlos.  Farming  is 
carried  on  along  the  course  of  the  San  Carlos  where  a  few  hundred  acres  are 
irrigated  and  pumping  plants  at  Bylas  on  the  Gila  River  and  at  McMillan  Wash 
make  farming  possible  on  a  few  other  small  tracts. 

A  large  number  of  the  Indians  live  in  hogans  and  because  of  their  lack  of 
cleanliness  they  are  very  productive  of  disease.  Wherever  possible  the  Indians 
should  be  encouraged  to  construct  adequately  ventilated  frame  houses.  A  large 
number  of  the  Indian  children  are  afflicted  with  trachoma. 

The  labor  situation  of  the  reservation  was  looked  into  and  the  problem  of, 
labor  placement  was  discussed  with  the  agency  officials.  The  Apaches  make 
good  laborers  on  the  highways,  railroads,  irrigation  works,  etc.,  where  they 
work  in  groups.     When  by  themselves  they  do  not  get  along  so  well. 

It  seems  that  the  outstanding  problem  at  San  Carlos  is  labor  placement.  Few 
of  the  Indians  can  make  a  living  on  the  reserve  either  by  stock  raising  or 
agriculture  and  consequently  must  find  employment  elsewhere.  Tliere  are 
some  timber  and  mineral  resources  but  they  offer  little  for  the  Indian  at  the 
present  time. 

It  seems  very  desirable,  particularly  in  the  case  of  this  reservation  and  it 
is  assumed  generally  throughout  tlie  Indian  Service,  to  stress  labor  placement 
for  adult  males  and  females.  If  our  policy  is  to  continue  forever  segregating 
groups  of  people  within  the  body  politic,  then  do  one  thing.  But  if  we  are 
to  accelerate  the  absorption  of  the  Indians  into  the  body  politic,  do  another. 
There  should  be  an  intensive  study  of  the  adaptability  of  individual  Indians 
and  their  placement.  As  we  go  on  this  activity  of  the  Indian  Service  becomes 
more  and  more  important.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  adjust  the  Ind  ans  to 
their  surrounding  economic  condition. 

The  Phoenix  Indian  School,  next  to  Sherman  Institute  in  California,  is  the 
largest  educational  plant  operated  by  the  Indian  Service.  It  enrolls  1,000 
pupils  and  costs  nearly  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  maintenance 
and  improvements  to  the  equipment. 

The  Salt  River  and  Camp  McDowell  Reservations,  located  east  of  Phoenix, 
ai'e  now  under  charge  of  the  school   superintendent.     According  to  the  latest 
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report  there  are  1,207  Indians  at  these  two  reserves,  1,000  are  of  the  Pima  and 
Maricopa  Tribes  and  the  balance  are  Mohave  Apaches.  Tlie  Pimas  and  Mari- 
copas  are  at  Salt  River,  a  reserve  of  47,540  acres,  and  they  are  reported  as 
irrigating  but  285  acres.  The  rough  and  mountainous  reserve  of  Camp 
McDowell  adjoining  Salt  River  is  the  home  of  the  Mohave  Apaches  and  has  an 
area  of  25,000  acres.  A  small  amount  of  land  near  the  Verde  River  at  this 
place  is  irrigated  but  the  reserve  as  a  whole  is  only  adaptable  for  grazing. 

It  seems  that  the  economic  future  of  these  reservations  depends  on  irriga- 
tion and  other  than  this  it  is  but  a  case  of  labor  placement  for  these  Indians. 

WAHPETON  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Commissioner  Lindquist 

In  May,  1930,  Commissioner  Lindquist  visited  the  Wahpeton  Indian  School 
located  at  Wahpeton,  southeastern  North  Dakota.  Last  year  this  institution 
enrolled  328  Indian  pupils  from  the  Sioux,  Chippewa,  Arikara,  Mandan,  Gros- 
Ventre,  Assiniboine,  Piegan  and  Cree  tribes  in  the  States  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Montana. 

Wahi>eton,  established  in  1907,  was  the  last  nonreservation  boarding  school 
to  be  opened  by  the  Indian  Service.  One  would  suppose  that  a  school  of  so 
recent  origin,  comparatively  speaking,  would  be  able  to  boast  of  fairly  modern 
buildings  and  equipment.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Of  the  45  buildings  connected 
with  the  school,  only  one,  and  that  the  academic  building,  shows  any  signs  of 
modernity,  and  the  architect  who  designed  that  building  together  with  its 
recent  additions  must  have  been  in  a  futuristic  mood.  A  similar  situation 
prevailed  at  the  time  additions  were  placed  on  the  dormitories.  The  latter 
buildings  need  extensive  repairs.  In  fact,  repairs  are  needed  which  will  once 
for  all  adequately  take  care  pf  the  deterioration  so  apparent  and  make  the 
buildings  presentable  and  a  credit  to  the  Government. 

There  are  260  acres  of  land,  including  the  campus,  connected  with  the  school. 
Besides  this,  50  acres  are  leased.  The  buildings  and  plant  are  valued  at  about 
$300,000,  the  equipment  at  $35,000,  the  land  and  improvements  $23,000. 

Nine  grades  are  carried  at  the  school.  The  first  four  continue  work  all  day, 
while  the  others  are  on  the  three-quarter  day  plan.  Aside  from  the  academic 
subjects  some  instruction  is  also  given  in  shop  work,  farming  and  dairying  for 
the  boys  and  domestic  science  for  the  girls.  Where  the  so-called  three-quarter 
day  plan  operates,  assistants  should  be  employed  for  the  production  work,  in 
the  laundry,  hospital,  farm,  and  dairy. 

The  general  discipline  of  the  student  body  is  commendable.  The  merit 
system  is  in  vogue  and  is  regarded  as  successful  by  the  school  authorities. 
Desertions  have  decreased  in  recent  years.  Opportunities  for  boys  and  girls 
to  mingle  in  a  companionable  way  are  afforded  by  occasional  socials,  dances, 
and  picture  shows.  More  freedom  of  that  sort  is  desirable.  It  is  likely  that 
if  there  were  more  social  contacts  between  the  sexes  much  of  the  clandestine 
courtship  would  be  eliminated. 

There  is  a  school  hospital  of  28-bed  capacity ;  a  resident  nurse  and  a  contract 
physician  are  available.  Although  no  epidemics  occurred  during  the  past  year, 
it  is  distressing  that  20  children  have  been  sent  home  or  elsewhere  on  account 
of  incipient  tuberculosis.  This  represents  a  larger  number  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

Besides  the  need  of  repairs  at  this  plant,  a  new  shop  building  where  wood 
and  metal  work  and  automobile  mechanics  could  efficiently  be  taught  is  needed. 
Cottages  for  employees  are  also  needed. 

Encouragement  should  be  given  to  those  who  have  completed  the  courses  at 
Wahpeton  to  continue  their  education  at  other  schools,  such  as  Flandreau  and 
Haskell.  Of  the  15  enrolled  in  this  past  year's  ninth  grade,  14  signed  up  to 
continue  their  work  in  some  school  in  the  fall.  This  is  a  splendid  showing  and 
highly  commendable.  A  number  of  the  older  pupils  were  found  available  for 
outing  work  in  the  summer.  Heretofore  not  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  such  employment  projects.  A  few  boys  have  found  work  on  nearby  farms, 
but  the  number  of  girls  who  have  gone  into  homes  to  work  has  been  negligible. 
With  the  establishment  of  placement  units  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  elsewhere, 
opportunities  should  be  multiplied  for  both  the  boys  and  girls  to  engage,  in 
profitable  employment  for  the  summer. 
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FORT  TOTTEN  INDIAN  SCHOOL.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Commissioner  Lindqdist 

In  May,  1930,  Commissioner  Lindquist  visited  ttie  Fort  Totten  Indian  School, 
located  6  miles  from  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
this  is  an  inter-tribal  school  and  might  very  appropriately  be  classed  as  a 
nonreservation  school,  although  situated  at  the  agency  headquarters  of  the 
Devils  Lake  Indian  Reservation.  The  enrollment  of  the  school  is  250.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  this  comes  from  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  practically  all 
being  mixed  bloods  of  the  Chippewa,  Cree,  Blood,  and  Piegan  Tribes.  A  number 
of  pupils  have  come  from  Montana  points  while  others  are  from  Fort  Berthold, 
Consequently  the  number  from  the  Devils  Lake  Reserve  is  not  large. 

It  is  well  that  the  needy  children  from  Turtle  Mountain  should  be  cared  for 
at  this  school  but  when  the  new  school  is  put  in  operation  at  that  reservation 
the  Fort  Totten  School  should  care  for  the  children  needing  boarding  school 
facilities  within  the  confines  of  the  Devils  Lake  reserve.  Children  of  a  slight 
quantum  of  Indian  blood  living  in  towns  where  public  schools  are  available 
should  also  be  excluded  from  an  institution  such  as  this. 

The  Fort  Totten  School,  established  in  1891,  reflects  all  the  inconveniencies 
and  unwarranted  expenditures  of  similar  "  reconverted  forts  "  throughout  the 
Indian  Service.  Commissioner  Lindquist  states  that  he  has  yet  to  find  a 
single  one  adapted  to  Indian  school  purposes.  The  effort  has  been  made  to 
construct  class  rooms  out  of  officers'  quarters,  with  dimly  lighted  and  poorly 
ventilated  rooms.  And  the  barracks  for  the  boys'  and  girls'  buildings  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  The  boys'  quarters  at  this  school  are  bad  and  are  urgently 
in  need  of  improvement. 

New  and  more  adequate  equipment  in  the  laundry  and  shoe  shop  are  needed. 
The  latter  should  be  enlarged  and  up-to-date  machinery  installed  so  as  to 
make  possible  a  real  schedule  of  training  at  least  in  the  fundamentals  of  the 
shoe  and  harness  trade.  At  the  smaller  Indian  boarding  schools  two  or  three 
industries  might  very  well  be  stressed  rather  than  striving  to  cover  the  full 
gamut.  At  this  place,  for  the  boys,  agi'iculture  and  one  trade,  such  as  shoe 
and  harness  work,  should  be  taught.  Sewing  and  cooking  are  fundamental 
for  the  girls. 

The  most  urgent  needs  at  the  Fort  Totten  School'are  as  follows:  Cottages  for 
employees,  domestic  science  cottage,  adequate  dormitory  facilities  for  the  boys 
and  girls,  equipment  for  the  laundry  and  shoe  shop,  an  increase  in  the  teaching 
staff  commensurate  with  the  grades  taught. 

BISMARCK  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Commissioner  Lindquist 

In  May,  1930,  Commissioner  Lindquist  visited  the  Bismarck  Indian  School 
located  at  the  town  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  This  school  enrolled  184  Indian 
girls  during  the  past  year,  who  came  from  the  following  tribes :  Cree  and 
Chippewa,  48;  Arikara,  33;  Sioux,  25;  Gros  Ventre,  20;  Mandan,  Assiniboine, 
Menominee,  and  Yakima,  8. 

Since  1922  the  school  has  admitted  girls  only.  The  popularity  of  the  school 
and  its  fine  work  have  often  been  cited  as  an  example  of  what  special  schools 
for  the  sexes  might  accomplish.  No  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  separate  schools  for  girls  and  boys  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  at  this  late  time  to  make  a  wholesale  change.  This  place  might 
well  be  watched  as  a  demonstration  along  experimental  lines, 

Bismarck  now  carries  nine  grades.  With  additional  school-room  space  the 
remaining  three  grades  of  high-school  work  could  readily  be  carried.  The 
primary  room,  which  is  in  the  dormitory,  should  be  made  available  for  addi- 
tional girls'  quarters.  Three  school  rooms,  with  space  for  gymnasium  facilities, 
would  overcome  the  present  crowded  condition.  The  material  equipment  of  the 
school  leaves  much  to  be  desired ;  nevertheless,  the  plant  is  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion.    New  laundry  machinery  is  greatly  needed. 

Apparently  North  Dakota  has  been  overlooked  in  the  emphasis  on  outing  and 
summer  employment.  While  there  is  much  interest  in  the  subject,  practically 
no  plans  have  been  made.  Until  placement  workers  are  located  at  strategic 
points  who  can  serve  as  a  sort  of  liaison  agency  between  the  schools  and  outside 
employment  not  much  progress  can  be  expected.  At  Bismarck  the  superintend- 
ent believes  that  the  outing  system  would  be  a  good  thing  and  numbers  of  the 
Indian  girls  would  take  advantage  of  it. 
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FORT  BERTHOLD  INDIAN  AGENCY,  N  DAK. 

Commissioner  Lindquist 

lu  May,  1930,  Commissioner  Lindquist  visited  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian 
Agency  in  western  North  Dakota.  This  agency,  with  an  area  of  535,700  acres, 
is  the  home  of  1,373  Indians  of  the  Arikara,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  tribes. 

This  reservation,  along  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  River,  has  considerable 
natural  resources.  Coal,  which  lends  itself  to  strip  mining,  is  found  in  consider- 
able quantities  along  the  river.  Near  this  same  stream  is  cottonwood  timber 
which  is  still  cut  for  the  construction  of  log  cabins  by  the  Indians  and  also  for 
fuel.  The  reservation  was  once  a  great  range  country  with  thousands  of  cattle 
and  horses,  but  the  large  Hereford  cattle  herds  have  disapeared  and  an  inferior 
type  of  horse  remains  to  eat  up  more  than  he  is  worth.  The  Indians  of  this 
reserve  should  do  well  at  sheep  raising  on  the  prairies  where  this  industry  has 
met  with  some  success. 

The  Fort  Berthold  Indian  usually  has  some  hogs  and  poultry  and  a  few 
have  dairy  cows.  The  Mandans  have  a  reputation  for  developing  rapidly 
maturing  crops,  including  corn,  squash,  and  beans.  With  the  soil  adaptable 
for  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  corn  these  Indians  should  find  ready  recourse 
to  diversified  farming.  But  the  main  dependence  is  on  leasing,  either  for 
grazing  or  farming  purposes,  while  the  Indians  themselves  farm  no  more 
than  14,000  acres.  This  tendency  to  lease  is  not  easy  to  .overcome.  Further- 
more, the  leasing  is  seldom  on  a  crop-share  basis,  but  almost  invariably  on  a 
cash  basis.  To  encourage  the  Indians  to  farm  their  own  lands  farm  chapters 
are  organized,  with  a  stockman  and  three  native  farmers  in  charge. 

Whatever  poverty  tliere  may  be  at  this  reservation  is  due  in  most  instances 
to  the  Indian's  misuse  of  his  funds ;  that  is  extravagance,  living  beyond  one's 
income,  etc.     There  is  no  ration  roll. 

In  the  field  of  domestic  relations  one  notices  that  the  present  generation 
realizes  the  necessity  of  establishing  family  life  apart  from  the  old  folk.  Not 
so  long  ago  the  latter  used  to  be  fruitful  cause  for  separation  and  divorce. 
Even  to-day  the  general  living  conditions,  crowding  and  lack  of  privacy,  tend  to 
a  lower  morale  and  separations,  for  one  cause  or  the  other,  are  altogether  too 
numerous,  nor  are  the  Indians  always  willing  to  go  the  long  road  of  the  white 
man's  divorce  court  to  settle  these  suits. 

There  are  still  about  25  per  cent  of  the  people  living  in  1-room  houses  of  the 
log  type  and  many  with  dirt  floors.  There  were  30  cases  of  tuberculosis 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  agency  physician  during  the  past  year  and 
15  deaths  from  the  disease  occuiTed.  Trachoma  seems  to  be  on  the  decline. 
After  considerable  delay  a  reservation  hospital  has  been  completed,  or  nearly 
so.  This  Will  supply  a  great  need  at  this  isolated  place  where  it  has  been 
necessary  to  send  all  surgical  cases  to  the  town  of  Bismarck,  130  miles  away. 

There  are  370  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation.  Of  these  24  are 
incapacitated  for  various  reasons,  leaving  346  as  eligible  for  school  attendance. 
In  May  131  were  in  nonreservation  schools,  21  in  mission  schools,  and  4  in 
distant  public  schools,  a  total  of  156.  This  leaves  190  to  be  cared  for  in 
some  way  on  the  reservation.  The  Catholic  and  Congregational  boarding 
schools  and  the  public  schools  at  Elbowoods  and  Armstrong  take  care  of 
about  half  of  that  number.  Then  there  are  the  two  day  schools,  one  at 
Independence  and  the  other  at  Shell  Creek,  each  accommodating  from  20  to  30. 

Although  "  campers  "  are  grouped  in  temporary  quarters  around  the  Indian 
service  day-school  plants  the  attendance  of  the  Indian  children  is  irregular 
and  unsatisfactory  at  the  two  Fort  Berthold  schools.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  Shell  Creek  school.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  evils  of  the 
all-year  camps  surrounding  reservation  day  schools.  Any  one  conversant  with 
certain  sections  of  the  Rosebud  and  Cheyenne  River  jurisdictions  in  South 
Dakota  knows  what  these  conditions  are.  Sometimes  three  and  more  families 
live  in  one  cabin,  more  often  than  not  having  a  dirt  floor.  Their  children 
come  to  the  day  school  dirty  and  unkempt  and  furnish  ready  prey  for  com- 
municable diseases.  The  parents  keep  away  from  their  allotments  and  the 
livestock  is  either  sold  or  bartered  off  and  things  go  to  rack  and  ruin  at  the 
home  place. 
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CHEROKEE  INDIAN  AGENCY,  N.  C. 

Commission'er  Seymode 

In  May,  1930,  Commissioner  Seymour  visited  the  reservation  of  the  Eastern 
Cherokee  Indians  located  in  the  mountainous  section  of  western  North  Carolina. 

The  history  and  status  of  this  group  of  Indians  is  probably  the  most  peculiar 
of  any  other  in  the  country.  Subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  New 
Echota  in  1835  the  great  majority  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  moved  west  to 
lands  beyond  the  Mississippi,  leaving  a  small  band  of  the  tribe  living  about  in 
the  North  Carolina  mountains.  Through  the  interest  of  Col.  William  Thomas, 
a  trader  among  these  eastern  Indians,  the  Government  was  prevailed  upon 
to  grant  them  their  share  of  money  promised  in  the  treaty  of  1835,  and  with 
the  interest  from  this  fund  lands  were  purchased,  the  largest  tract  being  the 
Qually  Boundary,  located  in  Swain  and  Jackson  Counties.  DiiRculties  arose, 
following  the  bankruptcy  and  insanity  of  Thomas,  regarding  the  title  to  these 
landholdings,  and  although  the  lands  were  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  Cherokees 
in  1874  the  matter  was  not  finally  adjudicated  until  1904.  In  1889  the  "  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  "  was  organized  to  take  and  hold  title  to  the  land  as 
a  corporation. 

Although  the  land  of  the  eastern  Cherokees  is  assumed  to  be  held  "  in  com- 
mon," investigation  discloses  the  fact  that  individual  "  holdings  "  are  claimed 
by  right  of  original  clearing  or  by  purchases  or  inheritance  from  the  original 
claimant.  The  unoccupied  land  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  band,  but  the 
occupied  "  holdings "  are  fully  recognized  by  the  band  and  by  its  governing 
body,  the  council,  as  individual  property.  For  years  all  these  lands  were 
subject  to  taxes,  and  the  Indians  were  classed  as  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
but  not  of  the  United  States.  These  mountain  people  are  unique  among  the 
Indians  of  the  country  in  that  they  have  long  been  actually  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  their  State  and  counties,  and  they  show  more  than  other  Indians  a 
general  capacity  for  understanding  the  framework  of  white  political  and  indus- 
trial existence. 

Following  an  appeal  for  allotment  in  severalty,  Congress  passed  the  act  of 
June  4,  1924.  "  for  the  final  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina."  In  order  to  allot  the  land  it  was  neces- 
sary first  for  the  band  to  relinquish  its  title  to  the  Federal  Government  in  trust 
for  the  Indians.  This  was  done,  and,  for  the  past  six  years  the  Government 
has  been  trustee.  The  payment  of  taxes  was  stopped  by  a  restraining  order 
from  the  Federal  Court,  and  while  the  counties  directly  affected  have  sought 
to  reply  to  this  order,  they  have  so  far  been  unable  to  get  a  hearing  in  court. 

The  Government  having  taken  the  land  in  trust,  a  roll  must  be  made  of  the 
Indians  among  whom  it  should  be  divided.  For  some  years  i)ast  the  roll  has 
been  in  the  making.  As  at  present  constituted  it  consists  of  3.146  names.  Of 
these  the  tribe  accepts  without  question  1.917  and  the  remaining  1.229  are  chal- 
lenged. After  the  approval  of  the  roll  will  come  the  even  more  serious  problem 
of  the  allotment  of  the  land.  The  council  of  the  band  has  reversed  its  opinion 
as  to  allotment,  and  in  recent  months  has  appealed  to  Washington  against 
proceeding  further  under  the  Act  of  1924.  The  roll  itself,  in  the  first  place,  is 
the  subject  of  nmch  difference  of  opinion ;  the  situation  with  regard  to  taxes 
is  one  of  considerable  difficulty ;  the  question  of  voting  is  intimately  wrapped 
up  with  this  whole  matter;  while  the  actual  result  of  allotment  is  the  final 
point  to  be  taken  up. 

The  following  conclusions  were  aitived  at  after  making  a  study  of  the  situ- 
ation resulting  from  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1924: 

1.  The  matter  of  the  roll  is  one  of  great  concern  to  a  great  number.  Its  ap- 
proval as  it  now  stands  would  be  unwelcome,  it  is  believed,  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  always  been  identified  with  the  band.  The  names  of 
those  of  less  than  one-s*ixteenth  Indian  blood  and  those  not  heretofore  identified 
with  the  band  should  be  omitted.  If  the  omission  of  these  names  can  not  be 
done  under  the  law  at  present,  a  modification  of  the  law  should  be  sought. 
If  justice  to  those  excluded  demands  for  them  lands  or  money,  it  should  be 
done  from  a  gratuity  appropriation  and  not  from  the  scanty  treasury  of  the 
hand  of  Eastern  Cherokees. 

2.  A  permanent  decision  should  be  sought  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
•on  the  taxability  of  these  lands.  If  the  decision,  as  may  perhaps  be  expected, 
reaffirms  the  pTinciple  that  land  held  by  the  Federal  Government  can  not  be 
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taxed,  then  there  should  be  provision  made  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
counties  of  the  burden  they  are  carrying  for  these  nontaxable  citizens.  Es- 
pecially should  the  road  work  be  maintained,  as  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  roads  of  the  region  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  economic  progress 
of  the  Cherokees. 

3.  A  test  case  should  be  brought,  preferably  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  determine  whether  these  Indians 
are  being  refused  suffrage  on  racial  grounds  under  the  fifteenth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution. 

4.  The  necessary  surveys  and  examination  of  titles  should  be  made  with  all 
possible  despatch,  so  that  the  exact  extent  of  the  property  to  be  allotted  may 
be  determined  at  once. 

5.  The  transfer  of  the  nonarable  mountain  lands,  or  a  considerable  portion  of 
it,  to  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  and  the  acquisition  of  arable 
lands  in  its  stead  would  remove  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
satisfactory  allotment. 

6.  If  provision  can  be  made  for  the  awarding  of  money  instead  of  lands  to 
those  members  of  the  tribe  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  elsewhere  and 
are  supporting  themselves  in  the  midst  of  civilized  life,  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  difficult  task  of  allotment  and  make  it  more  nearly  possible  to  recognize  the 
equities  created  by  those  who  have  remained  upon  the  land  and  improved  it 
by  their  labor. 

7.  That  the  allotting  agent  should  be  a  person  of  unusual  patience  and  wisdom 
need  not  be  emphasized.-  It  is  also  highly  important  that,  while  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  background  of  law  and  history  of  the  band,  he  should  be 
unconnected  in  the  minds  of  the  Cherokees  with  any  previous  rolls  or  suits. 

Commissioner  Seymour  submitted  an  additional  report  on  the  educational 
situation  among  the  Eastern  Cberokees.  The  government  boarding  school  was 
having  its  commencement  exercises  at  the  time  of  the  visit  and  18  boys  and 
girls  were  graduated  from  the  ninth  grade.  In  regard  to  these  graduates  there 
is  nothing  more  obvious  than  that  their  future,  if  they  are  to  make  any  worth 
while  use  of  their  schooling,  must  more  and  more  look  away  from  the  reserva- 
tion. The  amount  of  farm  land  is  so  small  that  agriculture  can  absorb  only 
a  very  few.  Industrial  opportunity  is  much  less  than  in  previous  years,  for  the 
closing  of  the  lumber  work  has  ended  about  the  only  form  of  work  open  to  the 
young  men. 

Such  conditions  as  exist  here  point  strongly  to  the  need,  which  will  soon,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  be  met,  for  placing  school  graduates  in  industry  when  their 
vocational  work  is  finished.  This  is  an  integral  part  of  school  work,  if  the  school 
really  exists  to  benefit  the  students  and  not  merely  as  an  end  in  itself. 

In  the  earlier  years  the  Cherokee  students  who  went  away  from  home  were 
pupils  at  either  Carlisle  or  Hampton  Institute.  With  the  abandonment  of 
Carlisle  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  appropriation  for  Hampton,  Cherokee 
interest  in  further  schooling  has  been  on  the  wane.  The  effects  are  plainly 
to  be  seen.  There  was  something  imparted  by  their  training  in  these  eastern 
schools  which  has  not  been  duplicated  so  far  by  those  located  in  the  West. 
These  Indians  are  also  reluctant  to  go  to  the  westeni  schools  of  the  Indian 
Service.  The  distance  itself  is  a  great  deterrent  and  they  also  fear  the  change 
in  climate  and  its  effect  on  the  health.  Their  apprehension  as  to  the  change 
in  climate  is  not  entirely  without  foundation.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be 
very  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee  in  health,  in  morale  and  in 
character,  as  well  as  from  an  economic  standpoint,  if  the  appropriation  for 
Indian  students  at  Hampton  could  be  revived  and  a  number  of  selected  young 
people  sent  there  each  year  for  study. 

The  other  feature  of  Eastern  Cherokee  education  which  seems  to  need  atten- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  the  school  for  children  in  Graham  County.  This 
school  has  been  held  in  an  old  church  building  owned  by  the  Indians  and  has 
been  maintained  by  the  county  authorities.  For  the  past  year  or  two  the  Indian 
Service  has  been  paying  tuition  to  the  county  based  on  the  actual  attendance. 
The  need  for  a  new  building  and  for  better  means  of  reaching  it  is  very  press- 
ing. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  steps  will  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to 
work  out  an  effective  plan  of  cooperation  with  the  county  authorities,  so  that 
the  Indian  children  may  have  adequate  school  facilities,  adequate  means  of 
reaching  school,  and  an  enforcement  of  a  regular  number  of  days'  attendance 
per  year. 
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\  CARSON  INDIAN  AGENCY.  NEV, 

Assistant  Secretary  Henderson 

In  September,  1929,  Mr.  Henderson,  assistant  secretary,  visited  the  Carson 
Indian  School  and  Agency,  Nevada,  to  obtain  information  for  the  board  in  re- 
gard to  the  nonreservation  Indians  in  that  jurisdiction.  Witli  the  exception 
of  those  on  the  Western  Shoshone  Resei^ation  at  the  Idaho  boundary,  most 
all  of  the  Indians  in  the  northern  half  of  Nevada,  some  2,700  individuals  at  the 
present  time,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Carson 
school.  These  Indians  live  in  the  10  counties  of  Washoe,  Storey,  Ormsby, 
Douglas,  Humboldt,  Pershing,  Elko,  White  Pine,  Lander  and  Eureka ;  an  area 
greater  than  the  whole  of  Florida. 

Part  of  the  Indians  of  the  agency  reside  on  reservations,  some  on  colony 
sites  usually  located  near  the  more  important  towns,  others  on  public  domain 
allotments,  and  numbers  scattered  about  on  ranches  and  at  other  places  where 
they  have  the  chance  of  making  a  living.  The  Indians  under  this  jurisdiction 
are  divided  roughly  into  three  groups,  those  residing  at  or  accredited  to  the 
Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  those  at  the  old  Fort  McDermitt  military  reserva- 
tion, and  the  rest  scattered  in  small  and  widely  separated  bands. 

Over  900,  all  Paiutes,  are  at  Pyramid  Lake  and  Fort  McDermitt  and  the 
others  are  of  three  tribes,  500  Washoes,  less  than  300  Paiutes  and  approximately 
1,000  Shoshones.  An  area  of  around  70,000  acres  has  been  allotted  to  the  scat- 
tered Indians,  the  larger  part  of  which  comprises  a  mountainous  tract  of  nearly 
67,000  acres  covered  with  pine  nut  trees  and  held  by  members  of  the  Washoe 
tribe.  Seven  colony  sites  have  been  established  under  this  agency  on  lands, 
either  purchased  or  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain,  near  the  towns  of 
Carson,  Reno,  Lovelock,  Winnemucca,  Battle  Mountain,  Elko,  and  at  a  point  in 
Douglas  County  known  as  Dresslerville. 

Tractable,  peaceable  by  nature,  and  industrious  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
Nevada  Indians  living  off  of  the  reservations  managed  to  support  themselves 
for  many  years  without  much,  if  any,  attention  being  paid  to  them  by  the 
Government.  Living  on  the  edges  of  town  in  miserable  shacks  built  of  old 
lumber,  brush,  bits  of  tar  paper,  and  odds  and  ends  collected  in  the  vicinity, 
the  Indians  gained  an  unenviable  reputation  among  the  whices  because  of  their 
lack  of  cleanliness,  susceptibility  to  all  kinds  of  disease,  loose  morals,  and  im- 
provident habits.  Owning  no  laud  and  lacking  mechanical  ability  they  did 
little  to  improve  their  habitations  and  there  was  usually  no  water  nearby  to 
permit  the  raising  of  garden  products. 

Finally,  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  living  condition  of  these  people 
who  were  having  such  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  white  man's 
mode  of  life,  small  tracts  began  to  be  acquired  by  the  Indian  Service  near  a 
number  of  towns  where  the  Indians  could  build  homes  and  be  assured  a  perma- 
nent place  of  residence  near  points  where  labor  was  in  demand.  The  first 
purchase  of  land  was  made  at  Lovelock  in  1910. 

The  establishment  of  the  Nevada  Indian  colonies  has  been  criticized  by  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  these  poor  Indian  groups.  It  is  true  that 
conditions  at  the  colony  sites  are  far  from  ideal.  Immorality,  drunkenness,  and 
gambling  exist.  Dwellings  are  small,  crowded,  and  often  poorly  ventilated. 
The  Indian  residents  live  off  to  themselves  and  receive  little  attention  from 
their  white  neighbors. 

In  spite  of  the  undesirable  features  that  are  present,  the  conditions  are 
better  than  before  the  home  sites  were  acquired.  The  Indians  are  now  assured 
of  permanent  homes,  are  able  to  obtain  better  wages,  and  it  is  possible  to  keep 
them  under  better  control  than  when  they  were  camped  about  towns  in  miser- 
able shacks  where  disease  and  vice  could  breed  without  restraint.  Move  them 
from  these  colony  lands  and  they  will  return  to  their  old  ways  of  living.  There 
are  no  reservations  to  send  them  to  in  this  part  of  the  country  w^here  they 
could  support  themselves  and  these  town  Indians  would  not  move  to  some 
distant  reservation  in  the  desert  if  the  Indian  Service  desired  them  to  do  so. 

The  thing  to  do  at  these  Indian  colonies  or  camps  is  to  continue  the  educa- 
tional work,  increase  the  amount  of  medical  attention  and  make  greater  efforts 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  law  in  the  community.  Conditions  are  considered 
better  now  than  they  were  10  years  ago  and  it  is  not  displaying  any  undue 
optimism  to  predict  that  they  will  be  better  10  years  hence. 
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WALKER  RIVER  INDIAN  AGENCY,  NEV. 
Assistant  Secretary  Henderson 

In  September,  1929,  Mr.  Henderson  visited  the  Walker  River.  Indian  Agency^ 
the  headquarters  of  which  is  at  Schurz,  Nev.  The  3,100  Indians  whose 
relations  with  the  Government  are  looked  after  by  this  agency  live  in  a  great 
expanse  of  arid  country  extending  from  Fallon,  Nev.,  on  the  north  to  tiie  edge 
of  Death  Valley,  Calif.,  on  the  south  and  to  the  Utah  line  on  the  east.  About 
2,900  of  these  Indians  are  Paiutes  and  the  rest  Wa shoes  and  Shoshones. 
Nearly  1,700  of  these  live  in  Nevada  and  about  1,400  in  California.  The  terri- 
tory involved  includes  the  counties  of  Churchill,  Lyon,  Mineral,  Nye,  and  Lincoln 
in  Nevada  and  Inyo  and  Mono  in  California. 

Except  for  a  few  mining  centers  most  of  the  people  in  this  section  live  about 
the  irrigated  areas  which  have  been  made  possible  by  m  ater  from  the  Walker, 
Truckee,  Carson,  and  Owens  rivers,  all  having  their  sources  in  the  Sierras.  The 
largest  part  of  the  Indians  are  in  the  same  districts,  engaged  in  ranch  labor, 
farming,  and  miscellaneous  work  in  both  towns^  and  rural  sections.  The  most 
important  land  areas  occupied  by  the  Indians  are  the  Walker  River  Reservation 
and  allotments  located  near  the  town  of  Fallon  within  the  Truckee-Carson 
irrigation  project.  There  are  also  Indian  colony  sites  at  Yerington  and  Fallon, 
Nev.,  and  in  Owens  Valley,  Calif. 

The  proper  development  of  the  Walker  River  Reservation  as  a  home  for 
Indians  has  been  but  a  question  of  adequate  irrigation.  Five  hundred  and  forty 
Indians  were  reported  as  attaclied  to  chis  reserve  in  1929  and  probably  not 
many  more  than  these  have  ever  been  able  to  live  there  and  support  themselves 
because  of  the  limited  area  that  it  has  been  possible  to  cultivate.  More  than 
10,000  acres  here  are  classed  as  irrigable,  ditches  have  been  constructed  for 
3,600  acres,  and  in  normal  years  1,800  acres  can  be  served  part  of  the  growing 
season  by  water  flowing  down  to  the  reservation. 

An  adjustment  of  the  Indians'  rights  to  water  along  the  Walker  River  is  a 
pressing  need.  Water  above  the  reserve  is  being  diverted  by  whites  and  liti- 
gation is  in  progress  to  determine  whether  additional  water  can  be  furnished  the 
Indian  lands  during  the  growing  season. 

In  Owens  Valley,  Calif.,  most  of  the  rights  to  water  and  nearly  all  the  area  of 
water-bearing  lands  have  been  acquired  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  connection 
v,-ith  its  water  system — an  aqueduct  running  from  near  Owens  Lake  into  the 
city.  It  is  expected  that  as  the  demands  for  water  increase  this  whole  valley 
will  return  to  a  desert  and  at  present  the  white  population  is  rapidly  declining  as 
the  ranch  and  farm  areas  are  reduced  in  size.  The  800  Indians  of  this  section 
are  primarily  ranch  and  farm  laborers  and  employment  in  their  lines  of  work 
is  being  curtailed  sooner  than  any  other  activity  of  the  valley.  Future  develop- 
ments in  the  valley  need  to  be  watched  carefully  to  prevent  the  Indians  from 
being  reduced  to  destitute  circumstances. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  acquire  some  small  farm  plots  in  Owens  VaUey 
and  it  is  expected  that  some  purchases  of  good  land  with  water  rights  will  be 
made  in  Mono  County,  Calif.,  to  the  north,  particularly  along  the  upper 
waters  of  the  East  and  West  Walker  Rivers. 

The  Indians  of  the  Walker  River  Agency  are  so  widely  scattered  and  often 
in  such  small  groups  that  the  children  who  are  receiving  an  education  locally 
are  enrolled  in  a  relatively  large  number  of  public  schools.  In  many  places 
the  number  of  young  Indians  el  gible  for  attendance  is  small.  In  1929  approxi- 
mately 125  pupils  were  enrolled  in  20  public  schools  in  6  different  counties 
covering  most  all  of  the  southern  half  of  Nevada  and  there  were  282  Indian 
children  attending  20  other  schools  in  Mono  and  Inyo  Counties,  Calif. 
The  boarding  schools  of  Carson  and  Sherman  Institute  supply  a  great  educa- 
tional need  for  the  Ind  ans  of  the  agency.  Most  of  these  Indians  are  very 
poor  and  some  are  not  able  to  properly  feed  and  clothe  their  children.  Numbers 
of  young  Indians  are  orphaned  and  others  are  cast  adrift  because  of  marital 
troubles  of  their  parents.  The  nonreservation  schools  enrolled  145  of  the 
agency  children  in  1929. 

One  troublesome  matter  at  this  agency  concerns  the  question  of  the  relief  of 
old  and  indigent  Indians.  If  they  live  on  the  reservation  rations  may  be 
issued  and  medical  assistance  paid  for.  If  they  are  squatting  on  some  privately 
owned  land  across  the  road  they  are  considered  unrestricted  citizens  and  as 
such,  accord  ng  to  the  limitations  of  the  law,  the  Indian  Service  can  not  use 
its  funds  to  help  them.  Where  there  is  no  relation  of  guardian  and  ward 
between  the  Federal   Government  and   an   Indian   the   duty  to   care  for   and 
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relieve  such  an  Indian  in  case  of  ind  gency  or  destitution  devolves  not  upon 
the  Federal  Government  but  upon  the  local  authorities.  In  most  cases  the 
local  people  look  to  the  Indian  agent  to  render  assistance  to  Indians  no 
matter  whether  they  live  on  a  reservation  tract  or  on  privately  owned  lands 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  desert. 

WESTERN  SHOSHONE  INDIAN  AGENCY,  NEV. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henderson 

In  October,  1929,  Mr.  Henderson  visited  the  Western  Shoshone  Indian 
Agency  which  has  its  headquarters  at  the  small  settlement  of  Owyhee,  Nev. 
The  690  Shoshone  and  Pa  ute  Indians  of  this  agency  are  one  of  the  most 
isolated  Indian  groups  under  Federal  supervision.  Their  reservation,  having 
an  area  of  321,920  acres,  is  in  an  arid  highland  region  along  the  upper  waters 
of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Owyhee  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Snake.  The  Indian 
lands,  approximately  half  in  Nevada  and  half  in  Idaho,  are  all  unallotted  and 
are  best  adapted  to  cattle  and  sheep  rais  ng.  Some  hay  and  a  small  amount 
of  grain  and  vegetables  are  grown  by  irrigation  on  river  bottom  lands.  The 
agency  headquarters  is  110  miles  north  of  Elko,  Nev.,  and  the  same  distance 
south  of  Mountaiq  Home,  Idaho. 

Other  than  seasonal  trips  into  the  near-by  country  for  sheep  shearing  and 
miscellaneous  ranch  labor  the  Duck  Valley  or  Western  Shoshone  Indians  have 
had  but  limited  contact  with  white  people  in  recent  years  and  because  of 
their  isolation  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  influences  so  demoralizing  to 
many  of  their  tribesmen  throughout  Nevada.  In  spite  of  their  relatively 
small  incomes  they  appear  more  healthy  and  the  children  better  nourished  than 
do  those  who  live  in  the  nondescript  colony  settlements  on  the  outskirts  of  many 
Nevada  towns.  These  Indians  have  developed  into  an  industrious  and  pro- 
gressive people.  They  are  self-supporting  now  and  if  an  adequate  irrigation 
system  is  provided  to  water  all  or  a  good  proportion  of  the  valley  lands  of  the 
reserve  an  era  of  prosperity  will  be  assured. 

The  Indians  live  in-  the  level  area  along  the  Owyhee  River  in  the  central 
part  of  their  reserve,  the  greatest  number  being  located  in  the  upper  end  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  first  diversion  of  irrigation  water  where  the  river 
comes  out  of  the  highlands  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  reservation.  Al- 
though not  allotted,  their  lands  have  been  divided  up  into  40-acre  tracts, 
one  each  usually  being  assigned  to  a  husband  and  wife  so  that  the  family 
landholding  is  80  acres  in  extent. 

The  reservation  is  primarily  a  stock-raising  country,  and  it  is  from  this 
industry  that  the  Indians  make  most  of  their  living.  The  reserve  has  a 
summer  range  capacity  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  head  of  cattle.  Under  present 
conditions  there  is  only  water  sufficient  to  raise  winter  feed  for  2,000  head 
of  stock,  the  number  owned  by  the  Indians.  The  number  of  head  can  not  be 
increased  as  long  as  no  more  forage  can  be  raised  locally.  In  order  to  use  the 
balance  of  the  range  capacity  white  permittees  are  allowed  to  run  cattle  on 
the  grazing  areas  during  the  summer,  from  6,000  to  7,000  head  during  recent 


Provision  for  a  dam  to  store  water  for  irrigation  purposes  is  the  outstanding 
need  of  this  reservation.  Under  present  conditions  there  is  a  good  flow  of 
water  in  the  Owyhee  for  a  short  time  in  the  spring.  Then  the  lands  are 
flooded  and  some  hay  and  alfalfa  are  raised.  By  summer  the  supply  of  water 
has  greatly  diminished,  irrigation  ceases  and  most  of  the  irrigable  area 
becomes  as  dry  as  the  surrounding  desert.  Little  economic  progress  can  be 
made  on  the  reservation  as  long  as  these  conditions  prevail.  With  the  irri- 
gable area  of  the  reservation  supplied  with  water  from  an  adequate  storage 
reservoir  the  Duck  Valley  Indians  would  have  a  chance  to  become  prosperous 
stock  raisers  and  farmers. 

Indian  Service  irrigation  engineers  have  made  a  study  of  dam  sites  for  a 
storage  dam  in  the  canyons  of  the  Owyhee  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
reservation.  Although  the  Indians'  priority  to  water  dates  back  to  the 
Executive  order  of  April  16,  1877,  which  withdrew  these  lands  from  the  public 
domain  for  the  use  of  the  wandering  bands  of  Shoshones,  no  rights  have  been 
established  by  court  action  and  until  such  has  been  the  case  a  storage  reservoir 
is  not  a  possibility.  The  large  Owyhee  irrigation  project  below  the  reserva- 
tion and  on  the  Idaho-Oregon  boundary  is  now  in  course  of  construction, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  in  the  Indian  Service  that  this  project  may  jeopardize 
plans  for  obtaining  adequate  water  rights  for  the  Duck  Valley  Indians. 
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SIXTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPOR T  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1931 

Washington,  D.  C,  Septemher  i,  1931. 

Sir:  This  is  the  sixty-second  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1931,  which  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration. 

By  and  large  the  GoA^ernment's  Indian  business  made  substantial 
progress  during  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  retarding  influences 
of  the  subnormal  conditions  in  the  country  at  large.  Some  activi- 
ties were  cramped,  notably  the  job  of  getting  jobs  for  Indians. 
With  no  employment  procurable  by  multitudes  of  white  men  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  find  wage-paying  labor  for  Indians  ex- 
cepting Indian  Service  work  on  reservation  constructions,  such  as 
roads,  buildings,  etc.  The  employment  branch  of  the  service  was 
forced  to  mark  time. 

On  the  other  hand  the  general  unemployment  situation  was  help- 
ful in  recruiting  the  personnel  of  the  service,  especially  for  positions 
in  the  Indian  schools.  With  many  trained  men  and  women  out  of 
work  there  was  no  lack  of  material  for  school  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  and  other  educational  positions.  To  a  lesser  degree 
this  same  condition  was  helpful  in  recruiting  the  personnel  of  other 
branches  of  the  service. 

INDIAN  OFFICE  REORGANIZATION 

A  conspicuous  accomplishment  of  the  year  was  the  reorganization 
of  the  Indian  Office.  This  was  quietly  effected  March  9,  1931.'  The 
new  set-up  got  into  action  without  any  upheaval  or  sensational  head- 
linings.  The  plan,  which  was  determined  after  several  months  of 
study  and  conferences,  established  16  departments  and  divisions  in 
the  Indian  Office.  Official  heads  for  15  of  them  were  named;  one 
remains  to  be  selected  through  civil-service  procedure.  Of  the  15 
officials  who  were  appointed  March  9,  when  the  commissioner's  reor- 
ganization order  was  issued,  10  were  men  whose  names  were  on  the 
Indian  Office  roster  at  the  time  Commissioner  Rhoads  became  the 
chief  executive  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  July  1,  1929 ;  5  came  in  during 
his  administration.  Commissioner  Rhoads  used  good  judgment  in 
retaining  so  many  experienced  men  in  the  directional  branches  of 
the  service — he  reorganized  the  Indian  Office  within  itself. 

Centralized  control  and  decentralized  operation  was  the  empha- 
sized idea  of  the  reorganization.  Coordination  and  cooperation,  not 
only  within  the  Indian  Office  but  also  between  the  Washington 
establishment  and  the  field,  was  declared  to  be  the  keynote  of  the 
rearrangement  of  activities  and  responsibilities. 
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OUTLINE  OF  NEW  SETMP 

The  several  divisions  of  the  commissioner's  office  naturally  fall 
into  two  groups:  Those  which  deal  almost  altogether  with  field 
activities  and  those  whose  functions  primarily  are  confined  to  office 
administration.  The  field  departments  are  health,  education,  agri- 
cultural extension  and  industry,  forestry,  and  irrigation.  The  office 
group  includes  the  chief  clerk,  the  general  counsel,  probate,  finance, 
land,  accounting,  purchase,  and  construction.  The  old  inspection 
service  is  now  called  field  supervision.  The  old  administration 
division  was  abolished. 

The  field  departments  are  divided  into  two  groups  to  facilitate 
coordination  and  to  emphasize  the  purpose  of  separating  the  activi- 
ties which  deal  with  the  Indian  as  a  person  and  those  which  deal 
with  his  property.  The  departments  of  health,  education,  and  agri- 
cultural extension  and  industry  comprise  the  personal-relations 
group  and  forestry  and  irrigation  the  property  group.  Two  new 
positions  have  been  created,  assistants  to  the  commissioner.  One 
coordinates  the  departments  in  the  personal-relations  group.  He 
also  is  the  personnel  officer  of  the  service  and  has  general  charge  of 
field  supervision,  the  details  of  which  are  handled  by  a  junior  assist- 
ant to  the  commissioner.  The  other  assistant  to  the  commissioner 
will  coordinate  the  departments  of  forestry,  irrigation,  and  land. 

The  chief  clerk  has  charge  of  the  office  personnel,  files,  statistics, 
library,  and  other  office  matters.  He  also  will  relieve  the  commis- 
sioner of  much  administrative  routine.  The  chief  counsel  is  the  law 
officer  of  the  service  and  exercises  supervision  over  probate  affairs. 
The  chief  finance  officer  is  the  budget  officer  of  the  service  and,  as 
such,  exercises  a  certain  supervision  over  the  accounting  and  book- 
keeping division,  the  purchase  division,  and  construction.  We  have 
presented  but  an  outline  of  the  set-up  because  it  is  probable  the 
commissioner  will  present  complete  details  in  his  annual  report. 

Commissioner  Rhoads  and  Assistant  Commissioner  Scattergood 
are  now  relieved  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of  details  and  routine 
matter  which  had  burdened  them.  They  can  now  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  larger  aspects  of  Indian  administration.  Repeatedly  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  has  urged  the  bestowal  of  greater 
authority  and  responsibility  upon  chiefs  of  divisions.  This  now  has 
been  done,  and  the  result  should  be  greater  efficiency  and  speedier 
.  handling  of  business.  ,   ;  ;.i  it    ;.()     .    .,!u)  u.;;* 

-lo'H  ;^')irui-finiu(>v       DECENTRALIZATION    ,y,,  .,,.„;  n,h>-  -UuMjIio 

'  l!)'ecehtraliza1:ibn  of  authority  from  the  Washingt(3n  office  to  the 
field  was  widened  several  months  before  the  Indian  Office  was  re- 
organized. On  December  1,  1930,  Commissioner  Rhoads  issued  an 
order — Circular  No.  2T35 — which  was  the  announcement  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  of  progressive  decentralization  as  respects  reservation 
operations. 

Briefly  it  drastically  reduced  the  number  of  routine  reports  which 
formerly  were  required  to  be  sent  monthly  to  the  Washington  office 
from  agencies.  Now,  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  these  re- 
ports are  required  and  most  of  those  need  be  made  but  semiannually. 
This  reform  not  only  cuts  out  much  agency  office  work,  thus  giving 
superintendents  more  time  to  go  over  the  reservation,  but  keeps  down 
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ttfhe  continuous  accumulation  of  almost  valueless  records  which  have 
usurped  greatly  needed  space  in  the  Indian  Office  files. 

The  method  of  handling  individual  Indian  moneys  was  much 
changed  by  this  circular.  Superintendents  may  now  make  payments 
up  to  $500  to  Indians  "  on  demand  " — they  are  not  required  to  first 
get  authority  from  far-off  Washington.  As  there  are  approximately 
Io,000  individual  money  accounts  in  the  agencies  and  nonreserya- 
tion  schools,  this  one  phase  of  expanded  policy  of  decentralization 
is  far  reaching  and  the  authority  conferred  on  the  field  officials  to 
pay  on  demand  should  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  down  the 
natural  resentment  of  Indians  who  formerly  had  to  wait  from  one 
to  three  months  before  the  circumlocution  of  administrative  require- 
ments was  completed  and  they  could  get  their  money.  Under  this 
order  superintendents  can  also  lease  Indian  tribal  land  where  the 
annual  rental  does  not  exceed  $1,000  without  first  submitting  the 
lease  to  Washington  for  approval  and  authorization. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Congress,  by  largely  increasing  its  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
Service,  and  by  turning  over  to  the  Indian  Office  the  administration 
of  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the  27,000  Eskimo  and  In- 
dians of  Alaska,  demonstrated  in  a  practical  way  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  management  of  the  Government's  Indian  business 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Indian  Bureau. 

The  appropriations  granted  during  the  last  session  were  the  largest 
ever  made.  The  grand  total  from  all  sources — Treasury,  tribal 
funds,  and  special  appropriations — made  in  the  1932  act  and  the 
deficiency  acts  for  1931  and  1932  was  $33,391,848.  This  includes 
extraordinary  grants— $1,643,000  for  Alaska  and  $3,386,389  for  the 
payment  of  awards  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  the  Ute 
Indians  and  to  the  three  tribes  on  the  Fort  Berthold  (N.  Dak.)  Reser- 
vation. The  net  amount  appropriated  for  the  administration  of 
Indian  affairs  in  the  United  States  proper  was  $28,418,888.  Appro- 
priations from  the  General  Treasury  were  increased,  but  those  from 
tribal  funds  have  grown  smaller. 

;;  As  the  fiscal  year  drew  to  its  close  we  noted  a  tendency  toward  a 
policy  of  reduction  in  all  appropriations  for  the  Government,  due 
to  an  apprehension  that  there  is  to  be  a  decrease,  for  a  time,  in  the 
national  income.  We  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  appropria- 
tions to  be  granted  by  the  Seventy-second  Congress  for  the  Indian 
Service  will  not  suffer  reductions.  The  Indian  Office  has  started  out 
on  a  program  of  accelerated  and  extended  activities  which  ought 
not  to  be  checked  by  a  lessening  of  the  funds  necessary  to  finance  the 
program. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  call  to  cut  down  budgets,  we  urge  that  every 
effort  be  made  by  the  department  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  continue 
the  progress  attained  by  the  Indian  Service. 

THE  ALASKA  NATIVES 

Under  authority  conferred  by  Congress  you  issued  an  order. 
March  15,  1931,  transferring  the  funds  for  the  administration  ot 
health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the  natives  of  Alaska  from  the 
Office  of  Education  to  the  Indian  Office.     Thereupon,  the  Bureau  of 
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Indian  Affairs  took  on  the  health  and  school  activities  for  27,000 
Eskimo  and  Alaskan  Indians  scattered  along  the  25,000  miles  of 
coast  and  on  the  great  rivers,  in  villages  varying  from  30  or  40  to 
300  to  400  persons. 

There  are  93  Government  schools  in  Alaska,  with  195  teachers,  an 
enrollment  of  3,899,  and  an  average  attendance  of  3,020.  These 
schools  are  far  flung  through  that  northern  land,  from  its  southern 
boundary  to  its  northernmost  cape.  In  the  Alaskan  native  commu- 
nity the  school  is  the  center  of  activity — educational,  industrial,  civic, 
and  social. 

In  the  Alaskan  native  school  the  teacher  assumes,  of  necessity,  the 
functions  of  a  community  leader,  an  arbitrator  in  disputes,  a  censor 
of  morals,  a  preserver  of  peace,  a  public  nurse,  and  a  medical  adviser. 
It  is  reported  that  the  natives  of  Alaska  are  rapidly  becoming  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  assistant  teachers.  In  southeastern  Alaska,  where 
the  natives  have  had  the  benefit  of  schools  for  a  longer  period  than 
those  in  other  sections,  native  teachers  make  up  26  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  teachers  in  that  district.  At  Klawock,  the  second  largest 
native  school  in  Alaska,  which  carries  its  112  students  through  the 
twelfth  grade,  the  entire  teaching  staff  is  composed  of  natives.  Steps 
have  been  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  in 
southeastern  Alaska. 

For  the  medical  relief  of  the  natives  there  were  employed,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1930,  9  physicians  and  29  nurses.  Five  hospitals 
are  maintained;  each  is  a  center  of  medical  relief  for  a  wide  ter- 
ritory. The  hospital,  physician  and  nurses  serve  only  the  more 
thickly  populated  districts.  In  the  vast  outlying  areas  the  school- 
teachers, of  necessity,  must  attend  to  the  medical  needs  of  their 
people. 

When  Commissioner  Seymour  was  in  Seattle  recently  she  took 
occasion  to  inquire  into  the  Alaskan  situation.  In  her  report  to  the 
board  she  said,  in  part : 

For  future  work  in  Alaska,  native  friendliness,  the  absence  of  hostile  tradi- 
tions, is  a  great  asset.  Some  of  the  mistakes  made  in  the  handling  of  the 
Indian  of  the  United  States  it  will  be  impossible  to  duplicate,  however  badly 
we  bungle.    A  measure  of  thoughtful  consideration  may  save  us  from  others. 

The  work  in  Alaska  is  really  at  the  beginning.  It  seems  to  lack  the  in- 
terminable legal  complications  which  beset  any  effort  in  the  States.  It  would 
seem  a  good  time  to  take  stock,  to  look  at  the  matter  in  its  fundamentals,  to 
decide  on  a  purpose,  and  means  of  advancing  it.  Such  questions  as  these 
arise : 

"  To  what  state  is  it  possible  to  advance  the  native  in  education,  health, 
economic  situation." 

If  a  certain  goal  in  these  matters  is  found  achievable,  then  the  program 
should  be  laid  out  for  definite  accomplishment  along  the  way,  year  by  year. 
It  will  be  ridiculous  to  assume  because  certain  things  are  desirable  for  a 
white  man  in  a  city  in  Iowa  or  Texas  they  must  be  good  for  an  Indian  in 
Kiaki  or  Chickaloon.  A  real  study  of  the  people,  their  possibilities  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  region,  is  essential  to  any  real  plan  of  development.  No 
social  worker  with  the  flip  dictum  that  "  this  is  a  problem  of  poverty,"  no  senti- 
mentalist who  wants  to  weep  with  the  Indian  and  inflame  his  feelings  against 
the  white  man,  with  a  keen  view  to  his  own  publicity  and  aggrandizement,  no 
romanticist  who  thinks  native  art  produced  by  worse  than  sweatshop  methods, 
is  more  desirable  than  good  lungs  or  good  eyesight,  can  reach  a  real  compre- 
hension of  the  situation.  Perhaps  no  one  can ;  perhaps  clearsighted  and 
logical  approach  to  such  a  question  is  too  much  to  expect.  But  one  may  at 
least  dream  of  such  a  possibility  and  hope  that  the  future  may  profit  at  least 
a  little  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
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^  GUIDANCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

The  activities  related  to  the  work  of  securing  employment  for 
reservation  Indians  and  for  guidance  and  placement  of  Indian 
pupils,  were  placed  temporarily  within  the  department  of  educa- 
tion. The  general  unemployment  situation  practically  stopped 
these  activities.  The  fiscal  year  closed  with  an  indefinite  guidance 
and  placement  program  under  consideration.  The  optimistic  predi- 
cations of  a  year  ago  concerning  guidance  and  placement  have  not 
been  realized.  The  program  is  under  revision  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  couple  of  months  will  elapse  before  a  definite  plan,  designed 
to  meet  the  varying  conditions  and  situations  in  selected  guidance 
and  placement  centers,  will  be  adopted. 

A  HARD  YEAR  FOR  EVERYBODY 

The  time  period  covered  by  this  review  was  a  year  of  hard  going 
for  the  whole  country.  Indians  as  well  as  white  farmers  suffered 
^practically  complete  crop  losses  in  the  drought-stricken  areas.  There 
was  acute  distress  in  some  sections,  notably  eastern  Oklahoma,  among 
the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Indians.  In  several  parts  of  the  Indian 
country  the  Ked  Cross  joined  efforts  with  the  field  service  to  provide 
emergency  relief  for  Indian  families. 

Many  Indians  received  no  income  whatever  from  their  leased 
allotments.  Their  white  tenants  could  not  raise  the  cash  to  pay  rent 
to  Indian  landlords.  Indians  who  wanted  to  work  were  unable 
to  find  employment.  They  could  not  meet  the  competition  of  white 
men  eagerly  seeking  wage-earning  labor.  There  was  a  let-down  in 
automobile  travel  through  the  Indian  country  with  a  resultant  drop 
in  the  tourist  trade,  an  important  source  of  income  to  many  Indians. 
It  has  been  a  hard,  difficult  year  and  had  it  not  been  for  Congress 
and  the  Indian  Service  thousands  of  Indians  probably  would  have 
suffered  to  a  distressing  degree. 

Congress  promptly  and  heartily  responded  to  the  commissioner's 
urgent  requests  to  provide  the  means  for  emergency  relief.  Approx- 
imately $1,000,000,  as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  from  regular  and 
special  appropriations,  from  tribal  funds,  and  several  per  capita 
payments,  were  made  immediately  available  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
missioner to  help  the  Indians  by  direct  relief  (food,  clothing,  med- 
ical services,  seed,  etc.)  by  furnishing  wage-paying  employment  on 
roads  and  other  agency  constructions,  by  per  capita  distribution  and 
other  means. 

RESULTS  OF  COOPERATION 

The  general  situation  was  handled  by  the  commissioner  throug:h 
the  division  of  extension  and  industries,  of  which  A.  C.  Cooley  is 
director,  and  his  corps  of  agricultural-extension  agents  and  home- 
extension  agents.  In  this  work  they  were  aided  by  agency  superin- 
tendents, the  Red  Cross,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  and 
county  agricultural  and  welfare  organizations,  and  local  associations 
cooperating.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Service  had 
there  been  such  effective  teamwork  of  this  kind.  It  must  not  be 
inferred,  however,  that  such  cooperation  was  a  novelty.     On  the 
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contrary,  the  organization  in  the  Indian  Service  having  to  do  witb 
agriculture,  industry,  and  welfare  for  a  number  of  years  has  enjoyed 
a  partnership  of  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  State  and  county  agricultural  agencies.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  the  Ked  Cross  has  given  its  services  to  relieve  distress 
and  suffering  among  the  Indians. 

The  successful  efforts  of  what  now  is  the  division  of  extension 
and  industry  in  Indian  relief  and  rehabilitation  during  this  year 
was  characterized  not  only  by  fine  teamwork  with  Federal,  State,, 
county,  and  private  agencies  but,  also,  by  determined  efforts  to  get 
the  Indians  to  recognize  the  need  of  preparing  for  hard  times  by 
producing  and  laying  up  a  sufficient  store  of  food  to  care  for  family 
needs  during  the  winter. 

CHEROKEE  AND  CHOCTAW  RELIEF 

A  case  in  point  was  the  campaign  for  the  relief  and  recovery  of 
the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Indians  who  live  in  the  hilly  sections  of 
the  eastern  counties  of  Oklahoma.  This  part  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
State  of  Arkansas  comprised  the  area  where  the  drought  was  at  its 
worst.  A  hasty  survey  made  by  the  Red  Cross  disclosed  an  alarm- 
ing condition  of  distress  among  the  full  bloods  of  eastern  Oklahoma. 
They,  and  many  of  their  white  and  f reedmen  neighbors,  were  menaced 
by  starvation.  Quickly  the  Red  Cross,  the  agency  office  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  at  Muskogee,  the  State  and  county  organizations 
swung  into  action  and  food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  other  relief  were 
provided. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress,  W.  C.  Smith,  the  agricultural- 
extension  agent  of  the  Indian  Service  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
held  a  series  of  group  meetings,  primarily  for  the  Indians,  but  at- 
tended also  by  whites.  Mr.  Smith  urged  the  Indians  to  plant 
gardens  when  the  spring  opened.  Superintendent  Landman,  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  Agency,  Special  Field  Representative  Berry, 
and  Clyde  M.  Blair,  then  a  supervisor  of  education,  and  Commis- 
sioner Lindquist,  of  this  board,  added  their  efforts  to  his.  The  Red 
Cross  and  representatives  of  the  Federal  and  State  and'  county  agri- 
cultural agencies  joined  forces  with  the  Indian  Service.  The  results 
of  the  campaign  were  surprising.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
eastern  Oklahoma  were  so  many  vegetable  gardens  planted  in  that 
section  of  the  State  by  Indians  and,  it  may  be  added,  by  their  white 
neighbors. 

The  April  reports  from  this  area  showed  that  the  Indians  had 
planted  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  seed  given  them  and  that 
planting  was  still  in  progress.  A  check-up  of  a  group  of  64  families 
by  Superintendent  Landman  and  Mr.  Smith  showed  that  62  families 
had  planted  their  gardens  and  the  other  two  were  getting  ready  to 
do  so — 100  per  cent  response  to  the  campaign  of  preparedness.  Chief 
Ben  Dwight,  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe,  reports  that  there  are  more  gar- 
dens among  his  people  than  ever  before.  All  over  eastern  Oklahoma 
Cherokee  and  Choctaw  gardens,  some  2,000  in  number,  are  furnish- 
ing vegetables  for  hundreds  of  the  families  the  Red  Cross  was 
keeping  from  starvation  only  a  few  months  agOi 
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The  latest  reports  from  the  field  indicate  that  the  Indians  generally 
are  taking  much  more  active  interest  than  formerly  in  subsistence 
farming — vegetable  gardens,  chickens,  cows,  pigs,  noticeably  so 
among  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota;  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshones 
at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho ;  the  Sioux  at  Standing  Kock,  N.  Dak. ;  the  Pima 
of  Arizona ;  and,  as  we  have  shown,  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  of 
Oklahoma.  The  continuation  of  drought  conditions  in  the  northern 
parts  of  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Idaho  are  discouraging  to  the 
Indians  of  those  areas.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  Indian  Office 
to  carry  on  its  relief  and  recovery  program  in  the  northern  tier  of 
agencies  this  coming  winter  and,  perhaps,  in  other  parts  of  the 
Indian  country. 

In  Minnesota  the  cooperation  which  the  local  agricultural,  medical, 
and  welfare  agencies  gave  the  Indian  Service  was  marked  by  un- 
usual enthusiasm  and  effectiveness.  No  small  part  of  this  teamwork 
was  due  to  the  active  interest  taken  in  the  Chippewa  situation  by 
the  Indian  Rights  Association,  at  the  instance  of  Commissioner 
Warren  K.  Moorehead,  of  this  board,  who  called  the  attention  of  the 
association  to  the  serious  condition  of  the  Chippewa  Indians.  The 
ground  work  of  the  Chippewa  campaign  was  laid  by  the  association's 
secretary,  Mr.  Matthew  K.  Sniffen,  who  spent  two  months  in  the 
Chippewa  country  inquiring  into  the  situation.  His  report,  with 
recommendations,  to  a  conference  of  Minnesota  welfare  workers, 
State  officials,  and  representatives  of  the  Indian  Service,  May  13, 
1930,  was  adopted  by  the  conference  as  a  working  program  to  be 
carried  out  in  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

STRESSING  SUBSISTENCE  FARMING 

The  1929  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
carried  a  review  of  10  decades  of  Indian  progress.  In  the  summary 
of  the  review  the  board  gave  its  views  on  Indian  agriculture  and 
industry  as  follows : 

The  annual  reports  show  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  are  doing 
something  in  the  way  of  farming.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  with  the  help 
of  the  Indian  Service  there  has  been  considerable  agricultural  advancement 
among  them,  but  the  Indians  who  have  succeeded  as  commercial  farmers  are 
the  exception. 

There  are,  however,  many  Indians  who  raise  enough  produce  to  meet  most 
of  the  food  needs  of  their  families.  In  our  opinion  a  fundamental  reserva- 
tion need  is  an  economic  program  designed  to  develop  subsistence  farming 
to  a  point  where  each  Indian  family  should  have  its  garden,  poultry,,  milch 
cow  (where  pasturage  and  fodder  are  available),  potato  patch,  and  grain 
field  sufficient  to  provide  the  family  with  the  bulk  of  its  food  and  perhaps, 
with  some  surplus  that  could  be  sold.  In  short,  subsistence,  not  commercial,, 
farming  should  be  emphasized  as,  indeed,  it  is  where  the  5-year  industrial 
program  of  the  Indian  Service  has  been  worked  out. 

Each  reservation  should  have  its  particular  agricultural  program,  deter- 
mined by  qualified  specialists  sent  there  for  that  particular  purpose,  and 
where  there  are  none,  then  competent  agricultural  instructors  should  be- 
detailed  to  reservations  to  lead  the  Indians  toward  a  better  appreciation  of 
subsistence  farming. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  quoted  excerpt  that  our  annual  report 
of  two  years  ago  foretold  in  a  general  way,  but  quite  accurately, 
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the  present  purposes  and  program  of  the  department  of  agricultural 
extension  and  industry  It  also  carried  the  strong  suggestion  that 
in  planning  to  promote  Indian  progress,  the  Indian  home,  the 
Indian  family,  should  be  given  first  consideration. 

Some  years  back  a  seasoned  field  official  remarked,  "  When  every 
Indian  home  has  three  square  meals  a  day,  a  garden,  a  cow,  and 
a  chicken,  your  bureau-worshipped  Indian  problem  will  be  mighty 
nigh  ended."  The  sage  observation  of  this  veteran  in  Indian 
work — the  late  Maj.  James  McLaughlin — expressed  the  firm  con- 
viction of  many  men  of  long  and  wide  experience  in  Indian  affairs 
and  of  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  ways  and  state  of  mind,  that 
the  prime  prerequisite  of  a  practical  solution  of  the  Indian  problem 
is  the  betterment  of  the  Indian  home,  the  improvement  of  the  Indian 
family. 

THE  INDIAN  HOME 

The  encouragement  of  subsistence  farming  and  the  endeavor  to 
make  the  Indian  family  self-sustaining  and  self-reliant,  are  im- 
portant tasks  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  department  of  agri- 
culture extension  and  industry.  That  Director  Cooley,  of  this 
division,  has  an  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
Indian  home  as  a  factor  in  the  Indian  problem  is  shown  by  the 
observation  he  made  before  the  Interior  Department  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  as  follows : 

Of  course,  I  am  not  posing  as  an  expert  in  Indian  problems  by  any  means ; 
we  are  trying  to  develop  a  program  to  better  the  economic  condition  of  the 
Indians  with  the  one  objective  in  view — that  the  home  life  of  the  Indians 
will  be  improved.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  Indian  home  is  not  reached  in  some 
way,  if  it  is  not  helped,  our  work  has  been  in  vain. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  Indian  Office  has  ever  rightly  appraised 
the  Indian  home  as  the  strategic  center  of  endeavor  in  the  scheme 
of  helping  Indians  to  make  themselves  self-reliant.  For  some  years 
the  formal  education  of  the  children  has  been  the  emphasized  func- 
tion of  the  Indian  Service;  the  school  has  overtopped  the  home 
from  which  the  school  children  come  and  to  which  they  return. 
The  1932  appropriation  act  grants  approximately  $12,000,000  for 
"  education "  and  but  $382,000  for  the  employment  of  extension 
agents,  farm  agents,  home  agents,  and  other  expenses. 

The  $350,000,  exclusive  of  $225,000  for  the  Pima  Indians,  loosely 
included  in  the  total  grants  for  this  division,  is  a  loan  fund  from 
which  Indians  may  borrow  money  to  equip  themselves  to  follow 
out  the  extension  programs,  and  in  addition  the  tribal  funds  of 
various  tribes  have  been  set  apart  in  sums  ranging  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000  for  a  like  purpose.  But  the  regular  fund  for  carrying  on 
the  extension  of  home  and  industrial  activities  is  but  $382,000.  We 
feel  this  is  far  from  enough  to  adequately  finance  a  program  for 
bettering  the  home  and  helping  the  family  toward  self-reliance. 

In  this  connection,  we  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  a  statement 
presenting  the  views  of  the  board  on  the  value  of  the  services  of 
field  matrons  (now  called  home  agents),  adopted  at  the  last  annual 
meeting.     It  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Field  matrons,  or  whatever  the  position  may  be  called,  are  needed  in  the  more 
primitive  Indians  communities,  where  the  right  kind  of  a  woman,  posessed  of 
tact,  patience,  and  the  ability  to  get  along  with  Indian  women,  can  be  of  service 
in  handling  family  maladjustments  and  in  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  Indians, 
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thus  opening  the  way  for  the  field  nurses,  farmers,  etc.  The  field-matron  serv- 
ice has  never  been  what  it  should  be— it  long  has  been  open  to  adverse  criticism. 
But  that  known  fact  should  not  detract  from  its  potential  value  in  the  field  of 
social  service  on  reservations  whose  Indians  are  mostly  of  the  full-blood  type. 
The  qualifications  for  such  positions  might  well  approximate  those  we  have 
suggested  for  girls'  matron  in  the  boarding  schools. 

COOPERATIVE  MEDICAL  SERVICE 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  practical  cooperative  relations 
with  National,  State,  and  local  health  organizations  characterized 
the  record  of  the  Indian  medical  service  during  this  fiscal  year; 
Congress  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  growing  interest  which 
organized  medical  and  welfare  groups  are  taking  in  the  conservation 
of  Indian  health  by  making  a  special  grant  of  $75,000  in  the  1932 
appropriation  act  for  "  a  clinical  survey  of  turberculosis,  trachoma,, 
and  venereal  and  other  diseased  conditions  among  Indians." 

The  hearings  before  the  committee  show  that  through  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  the  State  health  forces  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
California,  and  Oregon  surveys  have  already  been  conducted  among 
the  Chippewas  of  the  Consolidated  Chippewa  and  Red  Lake  juris- 
dictions in  Minnesota,  among  the  Chippewas  of  Ashland  and  Bayfield 
Counties  and  the  Chippewas  and  Potawatomis  in  Forest  County, 
Wis.,  under  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  jurisdiction,  on  the  Klamath  Res- 
ervation and  at  Salem  School  in  Oregon,  and  at  the  Sherman  Insti- 
tute, Calif. 

The  $75,000  has  made  available  to  the  Indian  Service  the  possi- 
bility of  conducting  further  surveys  in  conjunction  with  organized 
health  agencies  of  the  Federal,  State,  county,  and  local  governments 
and  with  voluntary  organizations  engaged  in  health  activities.  The 
appropriation  act  provides  that  where  interested  organizations, 
whether  Federal,  State,  or  voluntary,  are  able  to  contribute  the 
services  of  specially  qualified  people  in  such  surveys,  their  travel 
and  other  expenses,  where  necessary,  may  be  paid  from  this 
appropriation. 

The  Medical  Department  plans  to  continue  the  surveys  in  part 
completed  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  to  extend  the  survey  field  to 
Montana,  with  which  State  there  are  already  close  understandings 
with  the  official  State  organization,  and  among  some  large  Indian 
groups  in  the  Southwest  and  in  the  Pacific  NorthAvest,  where  tubercu- 
losis particularly  is  prevalent  and  where  trachoma,  notably  in  the 
Southwest,  is  a  heavy  affliction. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  pointed  out  that  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  by  the  Parker 
Act  (Public  No.  106,  7lst  Cong.)  made  it  possible  for  that  or- 
ganization to  detail  10  or  more  of  its  officers  to  the  Indian  Service, 
adding — 

We,   therefore,   strongly   suggest  that  the   Commisisoner   of   Indian   Affairs 

take  this  matter  up  with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United   States  Public 

♦Health  Service  with  the  hope  that  a  joint  effort  will  result  in  giving  the  Indian 

Medical  Service  10  or  more  of  the  highly  trained  and  specially  fitted  officers 

in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  by  appropriating  an  adidtional 
amount  in  the  second  deficiency  act,  1931,  for  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Congress  provided  the  ways  and  means  for 
the  Surgeon  General  to  "  loan  "  the  Indian  Medical  Service  10  pub- 
lic health  officers  in  accordance  with  your  request  and  that  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  - 

In  a  short  time  10  medical  specialists  of  broad  training  and  wide 
experience  will  be  detailed  from  the  Public  Health  Service  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  assist  Doctor  Guthrie,  himself  a  public 
health  officer,  who  is  director  of  health  of  the  Indian  Office.  Then 
the  Indian  Service  will  have  15  public  health  officers. 

The  close  working  cooperation  between  these  two  Federal  organi- 
zations which  began  when  Doctor  Guthrie  became  head  of  the  Indian 
medical  service  five  years  ago,  has  been  growing  more  effective  and 
more  cordial  with  each  succeeding  year.  We  hope  that  nothing  will 
occur  to  impair  this  sort  of  teamwork  which  is  giving  the  Indian 
Service  so  much  of  the  personnel,  equipment,  and  facilities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

EDUCATION 

Dr.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  professor  of  education  at  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, became  director  of  education  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  His  reputation  as  an 
educator  was  established  by  his  success  as  teacher,  survey  specialist, 
writer,  and  publicist  in  the  field  of  education.  His  appointment 
was  favorably  received  and  widely  acclaimed. 

When  he  became  the  chief  executive  of  the  educational  branch  of 
the  Indian  Service  he  took  upon  himself  the  burdensome  task  of 
maintaining,  operating,  and  improving  215  Indian  schools  whose 
student  bodies  numbered  24,397  and,  in  addition,  he  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  34,775  Indian  children  in  public 
schools  who  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Indian  Office.  The 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Government  and  public  schools,  which  are 
located  in  22  States,  range  in  blood  status  from  full-bloods  to  one- 
sixteenth  and  less  Indian  blood  and  they  come  from  more  than  100 
different  tribes  and  subtribes. 

Before  coming  into  the  Indian  Service,  Doctor  Ryan  was  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  securing  for  the  Indian  schools  a  teaching 
personnel  of  high  standards  and  qualifications.  In  the  chapter  which 
he  wrote  on  "  Education  "  in  the  report  of  the  survey  party  of  the 
Institute  for  Government  Research,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  "  Properly  equipped  personnel  is  the  most  urgent 
and  immediate  need  in  the  Indian  education  service."  Doctor  Ryan 
has  taken  advanced  steps  since  he  became  director  of  education 
toward  the  realization  of  this  ideal.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  present  requirements  for  entrance  into  the  Indian  school 
service,  as  established  by  the  Indian  Office,  are  well  above  the 
minimum  requirements  oi  most  States,  although  they  do  not  measure 
up  to  those  of  the  large  cities. 

The  general  public  seems  to  have  the  idea  that  it  is  only  since 
the  present  administration  took  charge  of  Indian  affairs  that  higher 
standards  of  qualifications  in  the  Indian  school  organization,  accom- 
panied by  better  salaries,  were  regarded  as  a  prime  necessity  and  an 
urgent  need.    The  history  of  the  Indian  Office  records  the  fact  that 
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^or  many  years  secretaries  of  the  Interior,  commissioners  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  repeatedly  urged 
Congress  to  furnish  the  funds  to  make  it  possible  to  improve  the 
educational  personnel,  to  raise  its  professional  standards,  and  to 
modernize  the  Indian  school  system.  It  has  only  been  within  the  past 
two  years  that  the  Indian  Office  has  had  enough  money  and  the 
necessary  authority  of  law  to  increase  salaries  sufficient  to  attract 
a  higher  grade  of  teachers. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  Indian  Office  will  have  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000  to  use  in  educating  Indian  youth,  an  amount 
which  exceeds  the  entire  appropriation  for  the  Indian  Service  10 
years  ago ;  it  is  about  42  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  the 
whole  Indian  Service  for  the  coming  year.  With  so  strong  a  finan- 
cial backing  the  Indian  Office  will  be  inexcusable  if  it  fails  to  meet 
the  many  needs  in  its  educational  activities. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

There  has  not  yet  been  formulated  a  set-up  showing  a  complete 
organization  of  the  Indian  Service  department  of  education,  its 
schools,  and  activities.  The  general  program,  however,  is  well 
known;  to  secure  a  higher  qualified  personnel;  to  make  the  service 
more  attractive  by  paying  larger  salaries,  with  better  working  and 
living  conditions ;  to  provide  better  food  for  school  children ;  to  de- 
crease institutional  labor  of  pupils,  to  accentuate  the  placing  of  In- 
dian children  in  public  schools ;  to  encourage  Federal-State  relations 
in  Indian  education,  etc. 

As  regards  Federal-State  relations  the  Indian  Office  furnished  the 
House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  a  memorandum  setting  out  the 
probable  next  steps  to  bring  about  such  relations.  This  outlines  the 
general  policy  of  the  department  of  education.    It  reads  as  follows : 

Furnish  to  the  State  education  authorities  the  most  recent  accurate  data 
available  as  to  the  location  of  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  their  States ; 

Wherever  State  and  local  communities  are  willing  and  able  to  take  over  the 
schooling  of  Indian  children,  give  them  every  possible  encouragement  and 
help; 

Study  carefully  each  existing  boarding  school  situation  to  determine  whether 
the  school  is  one  that  should  be  closed  soon,  continued  for  some  other  pur- 
pose, or  maintained  indefinitely; 

Put  existing  Indian  schools  into  a  position  where  they  constitute  a  real  part 
of  the  educational  program  of  the  State  using  State  courses  of  study  wherever 
possible  as  a  basis  and  meeting  State  requirements  in  so  far  as  these  are 
consistent  with  an  education  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian  children. 

Making  better  tuition  arrangements — using  tuition  payments  in  particular 
as  a  means  of  getting  a  better  quality  of  education  for  both  whites  and  Indians ; 
better  qualified  teachers,  health  follow-up,  hot  lunch,  visiting  teacher  (school 
social  worker),  to  work  between  the  school  and  home; 

Develop  a  more  modern  type  of  supervision;  (a)  supervisors  from  the  Indian 
OflBce  who  seek  to  help  the  people  in  the  field,  rather  than  merely  to  inspect; 
these  supervisors  to  visit  public  and  private  schools  where  Indian  children  are, 
.as  well  as  Government  schools;  (6)  in  States  where  numbers  warrant,  a  State 
supervisor  of  Indian  education  as  part  of  the  staff  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  working  directly  under  the  State  superintendent  or  commissioner 
of  education. 

K,  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

We  raise  the  question  whether  under  the  new  regime,  vocational 
training  is  to  be  emphasized  as  of  first  consideration  or  is  it  to  be 
dominated  by  academic  training.     There  has  been  no  official  an- 
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nouncement  concerning  this  issue.  We  had  supposed  that  the  Indian 
Office  was  committed  to  the  policy  of  operating  nonreservation 
schools  as  vocational  schools. 

Several  years  ago  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  took  the 
position  that  the  Indian  Service  schools  should  strive  not  so  much 
for  uniformity  and  standardization  as  for  adaptation  to  actual  and 
varying  needs;  that  they  should  not  endeavor  to  reproduce  the  ex- 
periments and  failures  of  the  public  schools,  but  should  apply  meth- 
ods suited  to  the  special  problem  of  the  Indian  and,  that  above  all, 
they  should  emphasize  vocational  training  and  the  teaching  of  ap- 
plicable and  useful  trades. 

In  this  connection  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  adopted 
by  a  group  of  vocational  educators  who  held  a  conference  at  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  June  10-14,  1931,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  sum- 
mer school  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College.  The  announced 
object  of  the  conference  was  "  to  suggest  policies  for  the  administra- 
tion of  vocational  education  in  Indian  schools  and  plans  for  im- 
provement." The  adopted  statement  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here 
in  full  but  we  think  the  following  excerpts  are  well  worth  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  Indian  Service : 

The  boarding  school  can  make  its  largest  contribution  toward  the  problem 
of  a  self-supporting  and  self-reliant  Indian  only  by  placing  emphasis  on  voca- 
tional instruction.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  nonreservation  boarding 
school  which  should  devote  its  attention  to  instruction  of  junior  and  senior 
vocational  grade. 

In  the  elementary  grades,  there  should  be  an  adaptation  of  instruction  to 
the  end  that  the  probable  future  of  the  child  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be 
on  the  reservation  or  within  the  community  from  which  he  comes. 

While  in  these  grades  it  is  recognized  that  primary  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  the  usual  academic  studies,  even  here  there  is  need  of  trained  vocational 
direction  in  planning  a  program  looking  toward  gainful  employment.  This 
course  should  not  be  planned  to  serve  only  the  needs  of  the  boy  who  leaves 
school  at  the  elementary  course,  but  also  the  boy  who  continues  his  studies 
further  into  a  regular  vocational  or  trade  school. 

Beyond  these  grades,  for  the  majority,  chief  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
special  types  of  vocations  and  trades  which  offer  opportunity  for  life  away 
from  the  reservation.  Unless  such  schools  offer  a  type  of  instruction  in  prep- 
aration for  useful  employment,  not  afforded  by  the  public  schools  or  other  agen- 
cies, they  can  find  no  justification,  in  fact.  Standards  essential  to  effective 
vocational  training  can  not  be  attained  in  a  program  that  must  at  the  same 
time  fit  into  a  traditional  college  preparatory  curriculum  of  four  years.  In 
shaping  such  a  program  the  following  facts  should  be  recognized : 

1.  At  least  half  the  time  must  be  given  to  intensive  training  in  a  vocation 
or  trade  during  the  last  two  or  more  years. 

2.  This  period  shall  be  preceded  by  an  exploratory  period  in  preparation  for 
definite  selection  of  a  vocation. 

3.  Graduation  to  be  dependent  upon  the  attainment  of  a  level  of  skill 
required  for  satisfactory  employment  in  the  vocation  or  trade. 

4.  Vocational  certificate  to  be  granted  showing  specific  accomplishment. 

NEW  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  civil-service  requirements,  as  set 
up  by  the  Indian  Office,  for  entrance  into  the  Indian  school  service. 
In  our  opinion  the  requirements  are  unnecessarily  high.  The  char- 
acter of  the  new  requirements  is  indicated  by  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  specifications  printed  in  the  application  blanks  for  permis- 
sion to  take  the  examination  for  positions  of  superintendent  of  a 
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nonreservation  school,   teacher   in   senior   high   school,   and   boys' 
adviser : 

Superintendent,  $4,600  a  year. — Applicants  must  have  been  graduated  from 
a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing,  supplemented  by  two  years  of 
graduate  work,  at  least  one  year  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional administration  (other  than  research  work)  ;  and,  in  addition,  at  least 
four  years  experience  in  the  field  of  education,  three  years  of  which  must  have 
been  in  the  administration  of  a  public  or  private  secondary  school  or  school 
system,  or  in  a  State  or  other  institution  having  educational  work. 

Teacher,  senior  high  school,  $1,860  a  year. — Applicants  must  meet 
the  requirements  specified  in  one  of  the  following  groups : 

{Or)  Graduation  from  a  four  years'  course  in  a  standard  teachers'  college  and 
eight  months  of  paid-teaching  experience. 

(b)  Graduation  from  a  four  years'  course  in  a  college  or  university  of  recog- 
nized standing,  which  course  included  or  was  supplemented  by  16  semester- 
hour  credits  in  education  and  8  months  of  paid-teaching  experience:  Pro- 
vided, That  an  additional  8  months  of  paid-teaching  experience  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  10  of  the  required  16  semester-hour  credits  in  education. 

Boys'  adviser,  senior  high  scJwol,  $2,600  a  year;  reservation  and  jimior  high 
school,  $2,000  a  year. — For  boys'  adviser,  either  senior  or  junior  high  school, 
except  for  the  substitution  provided  below,  applicants  must  have  been  graduated 
from  a  standard  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing,  which  included  or 
was  supplemented  by  a  course  in  any  three  of  the  following  subjects :  Psychol- 
ogy, mental  hygiene,  physical  education,  vocational  and  educational  guidance, 
Institutional  or  school  administration,  methods  and  theory  of  teaching,  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  also  social  case  work. 

Substitution :  Applicants  who  lack  graduation  from  a  4-year  college  course 
may  substitute  for  two  years,  and  only  two  years,  of  the  required  college  work 
two  years  of  successful  professional  experience  in  any  of  the  following  kinds 
of  work :  Directing  boys'  camps.  Boy  Scout  work,  boys'  activities  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work,  or  in  a  similar  well-organized  club  or  educational  institution. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  above  requirement,  applicants  for  boys'  adviser, 
senior  high  school,  must  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  successful  professional 
experience  in  any  of  the  following  kinds  of  work :  Directing  Boy  Scouts,  boys' 
camps,  boys  in  an  institution  other  than  correctional,  teaching  in  high  school, 
educational  administration,  adviser  in  high  school  or  college,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  the  required  experience  totaling  two  years;  and  applicants  for  boys' 
adviser,  reservation  or  junior  high  school,  must  have  had  at  least  one  year  of 
such  experience. 

EFFECT  ON  INDIAN  EMPLOYEES 

The  school  personnel  was  given  to  understand  that  the  new  quali- 
fications were  not  retroactive,  that  no  sudden  upheavals  were 
planned,  and  that  the  office  would  protect  "  worthy  "  employees  now 
in  the  service  by  retaining  them  if  they  are  rendering  effective  serv- 
ice ;  by  reallocating  them,  if  they  have  the  new  qualifications,  to  the 
advanced  salary  scale  or  as  soon  as  funds  become  available ;  by  allow- 
ing them  opportunities  to  make  up  any  technical  deficiencies  at  sum- 
mer schools,  extension  courses,  and  by  educational  leave,  details,  and 
furloughs.  But  if  they  occupy  positions  for  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  department  of  education,  they  are  not  fitted,  the  effort  will  . 
be  made  to  find  other  positions  in  the  Indian  Service  which  they  are 
qualified  to  fill. 

This  situation  with  special  reference  to  its  relation  to  school 
employees  of  Indian  blood,  was  considered  by  the  board  at  its  meet- 
ing in  May,  1931,  and  the  chairman  was  requested  and  authorized 
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to  write  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  setting  forth  the  sit- 
uation as  the  board  saw  it  and  its  views  in  the  matter.  The  letter, 
dated  May  18, 1931,  reads  as  follows : 

The  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  at  its  meeting,  May  13, 
discussed  the  effects  upon  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  Indians  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  rules  now  governing  appointments  in  the  Indian  Service. 
From  the  testimony  laid  before  the  board  it  appeared  that  the  present  stand- 
ard for  entrance  qualifications  for  teachers  in  the  Indian  Service  are  set  so 
high  in  an  academic  sense  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  older  employees 
are  at  a  disadvantage  when  promotions  are  under  consideration. 

It  further  appeared  that  the  qualifications  now  required  prevent  the  entrance 
into  the  service  of  graduates  of  our  own  Indian  schools,  even  those  who  have 
taken  in  good  faith  the  normal  course  at  Haskell  Institute.  It  further  ap- 
peared that  Indians  who  have  served  eflficiently  in  the  schools  for  many  years 
can  not  qualify  for  promotion  because  of  their  lack  of  the  academic  require- 
ments. 

The  board  submits  that  strict  adherence  to  those  academic  standards  will 
often  work  an  injustice  toward  faithful  and  competent  Indian  employees 
and  will  discourage  young  and  promising  Indians  from  preparing  themselves 
for#Government  service. 

The  board  believes  that  in  closing  the  door  of  opportunity  to  graduates  of 
Indian  schools  the  Indian  Office  is  departing  from  its  declared  policy  of  de- 
veloping Indian  leadership.  It  further  believes  that  employees  and  teachers 
of  Indian  birth,  though  they  may  not  have  had  a  college  education,  may  prove 
to  be  better  teachers  in  Indian  schools  than  white  teachers  who  have  had  a 
college  education  but  no  contact  with  the  Indian  race.  The  board  further 
suggests  the  inconsistency  of  opening  placement  Offices  to  secure  employment 
for ,  Indians  while,  at  the  same  time,  denying  opportunity  of  employment  in 
the  Indian  Service  itself. 

This  letter  started  a  correspondence  between  the  commissioner  and 
the  chairman  of  the  board  and  several  conferences  between  the 
Indian  Office  and  the  board's  office.  Just  as  the  fiscal  year  came  to 
a  close  we  were  assured  by  the  Indian  Office  that  school  officials 
and  employees  who  are  doing  work  which  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Department  of  Education  are  to  be  reallocated  to  the  new  salary 
scale,  even  though  they  may  be  technically  deficient  in  some  require- 
ments. This  applies,  we  were  informed,  to  Indians  as  well  as  to 
white  employees. 

In  our  discussion  with  the  commissioner  we  took  the  position  that, 
while  it  was  right  and  just  hereafter  to  hold  Indians  to  the  same 
standards  as  white  employees,  this  might  work  injustice  to  the 
Indians  now  in  the  service,  and  those  Indians  are  the  people  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  is  solicitous  to  safeguard.  We 
asked  if  under  the  new  rules  the  Indian  Office  is  not  holding  all  its 
teachers  to  higher  standards  than  prevail  in  the  schools  of  white 
children  in  the  States  where  the  Indian  schools  are  located.  We 
inquired  if  we  were  not  right  in  thinking  that  hundreds  of  teachers 
in  our  public  schools  have  never  been  to  college  and  that  only  a  few 
States  require  college  degrees  for  such  appointments;  we  wanted  to 
.know  if  the  Department  of  Education  was  justified  in  imposing 
standards  upon  Indians  desiring  to  enter  the  service  which  are  not 
imposed  upon  white  teachers  in  the  same  States  and  neighborhoods 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  large  cities  or  in  highly  developed  com- 
munities. 

You  will  understand  that  our  spirit  and  purpose  in  this  corre- 
spondence was  wholly  constructive  and  sympathetic.    Our  advices 
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from  the  field  indicate  that  the  new  rules  and  requirements  are 
regarded  in  the  present  field  service  as  an  injustice  and  a  discourage- 
ment to  faithful  employees.  We  are  in  sympathy  with  every  ejffort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  personnel,  but  we  respectfully  protest 
against  having  untried  and  inexperienced  appointees  put  over  the 
heads  of  competent  principals  and  teachers  and  given  higher  pay, 
simply  because  they  have  certain  academic  qualifications. 

We  submit  that  for  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  Indian 
schools,  experience,  resourceful  minds.  Christian  character,  sym- 
pathy with  the  problems  of  the  race,  understanding  of  Indian  pecu- 
liarities, common  sense,  grit,  and  gumption  are  more  important 
than  a  college  or  normal  school  degree. 

THE  FIELD  SERVICE 

Members  of  the  board  while  in  the  field  during  this  year  became 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  apprehension  and  uncertainty  among  the 
field  personnel.  Apparently  this  unsatisfactory  mental  attitude  had 
been  developed  by  the  inelastic  application  of  the  new  retirement 
act,  which  places  the  retiring  age  at  65  years  instead  of  70,  as 
formerly;  by  several  investigations  which  have  been  in  progress, 
and  by  reports,  seemingly  emanating  from  Washington  and  which 
were  given  wide  publicity,  to  the  effect  that  the  Indian  Service  was 
about  to  make  sweeping  changes  in  the  agency  and  school  service 
personnel. 

Although  the  reports  were  exaggerated  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  last 
two  years  the  changes  in  position  of  superintendent  alone  affected  58 
field-service  units,  or  53  per  cent  of  the  total  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period.  There  were  64  changes  in  all,  2  each  being  made  at  6 
of  the  units. 

The  board's  office  has  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Indian 
Office  a  list  of  all  changes  affecting  the  superintendents  of  Indian 
Service  units  since  July  1,  1929,  when  Commissioners  Khoads  and 
Scattergood  took  office,  up  to  and  including  July  1,  1931.  The  list 
shows  that  14  superintendents  retired  from  the  service  under  the 
new  retirement  law  which  fixed  the  retirement  age  at  65  years. 
Formerly  this  was  70  years.  Deaths,  sickness,  transfers  to  other 
field  positions,  demotions,  discharges,  and  resignations  accounted  for 
19  more  changes. 

Two  reservation  superintendents  and  one  school  superintendent 
were  brought  in  through  the  civil  service.  The  other  vacancies  were 
filled  from  the  field,  but  in  some  cases  employees  who  had  been  in 
the  service  but  a  few  years  were  promoted  to  superintendencies. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  changes  and  their  causes : 

Changes  in  positions  of  superintendents  in  the  Indian  Service  from  July  1,  1929, 

to  July  1,  1931 

There  were  109  Indian  Service  units  involved  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
including  agencies,  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  and  three  warehouses  at 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  independent  hospitals  or  sana- 
toria. 
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Changes  during  the  period  were  made  at  58  units,  or  53  per  cent  of  the  total  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period.  There  were  64  changes  made  in  all,  2  each  being 
made  at  6  of  the  units. 

Unit  at  beginning  of  period 109 

New  units  established,  chiefly  independent  hospitals 7 

lie 

Units  abolished 3 

Units  at  end  of  period 113^ 

Changes  were  caused  for  the  following  reasons : 

New  units  established 7 

Units  abolished 3 

Superintendents  died 2 

Changes  only  involving  title  of  position 2 

Ordinary   resignation 1 

Change  in  character  of  units,  hospital  to  school 1 

On  account  of  ill  health 1 

Acting  superintendent  relieved  by  permanent  appointee 1 

Superintendents  retired  under  law 14 

Transferred  to  other  superintendencies 17 

Transferred  to  other  field  positions,  four  known  to  be  demotions 11 

Discharged  or  resigned  following  charges 4 

Total 64 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  board,  October  7-8,  1930,  the  Indian 
Service  situation  as  it  concerned  the  field  personnel  was  considered  at 
some  length.  A  resolution  which  gave  the  board's  views  on  the 
handling  of  the  field  force  by  the  Washington  office  was  adopted. 
In  regard  to  the  application  of  the  new  retirement  act,  the  board 
stated : 

The  keen  interest  which  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  has  always 
taken  in  the  Indian  Field  Service  impels  us,  also,  to  here  record  our  regret 
that  the  provisions  of  the  new  retirement  act — which  was  approved  May  29,. 
1930 — were  put  into  effect  so  suddenly.  The  act  changes  the  compulsory 
retirement  age  for  the  field  service,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerical  force, 
from  70  to  65  years.  The  act  permits  the  heads  of  departments  to  continue 
the  service  of  employees  who  have  reached  the  retiring  age. 

We  feel  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  service  if  this  permissive 
authority  had  been  exercised.  The  employees  affected  by  the  law  had  been 
arranging  their  affairs  with  the  knowledge  that  they  would  retire  from  the 
service  when  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  70  years.  The  abruptness  with  which 
the  new  retiring  provisions  were  put  into  effect  has  been  tragical  in  a  number 
of  instances,  for  no  time  was  given  to  these  people  for  the  readjustment  of 
their  affairs. 

We  still  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  the  service 
and  of  the  Indians  would  have  been  served  had  advantage  been 
taken  of  the  provision  in  the  act  authorizing  heads  of  departments 
to  continue  the  services  of  employees  who  had  reached  the  retiring 
age.  Not  only  has  the  service  unnecessarily  lost  the  valuable  experi- 
ence and  seasoned  constructive  talent  of  a  number  of  faithful^ 
conscientious  employees,  but  there  has  developed  the  feeling  in  the 
field  that  loyalty  and  experience  are  not  regarded  as  service  assets 
and  desirable  qualifications  by  the  Indian  Office  in  appraising  the 
records  of  the  field-service  personnel. 
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DISCHARGES  AND  DEMOTIONS 

One  cause  of  the  disquietude  in  the  field  was  the  abruptness  which 
characterized  a  number  of  discharges,  transfers,  and  demotions  of 
employees.  The  present  administration  is  not  unique  in  using  the 
summary  method  of  making  changes  in  the  field.  Too  often  previous 
Indian  Office  officials  resorted  to  such  impolitic  and  generally  inex- 
cusable methods  of  handling  unpleasant  situations.  We  fail  to 
see  any  merit  in  this  kind  of  administrative  action.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  instances  during  this  fiscal  year  when  employees 
were  abruptly  discharged,  demoted,  or  transferred,  the  order  coming 
to  them  with  the  unexpectedness  of  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue. 

This  sort  of  administration  is  unnecessary  in  the  Indian  Service; 
it  is  provocative  of  bad  feeling;  it  breeds  discontent  and  a  sense  of 
dismay  at  every  unit  which  it  affects ;  it  lowers  morale  and  weakens 
loyalty.  We  hope  that  hereafter  before  action  is  taken  which 
affects  the  status  of  a  field  employee,  the  Indian  Office  will  give 
the  employee  advance  information  and  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1930  some  western  newspapers  published  a 
report,  which  seemed  to  have  an  official  source,  to  the  effect  that  all 
reservation  boarding  schools  were  to  be  discontinued  as  Federal  insti- 
tutions in  the  immediate  future.  The  natural  result  was  a  morale 
disturbing  anxiety  and  uncertainty  among  the  boarding-school  em- 
ployees. The  widespread  disquietude  caused  the  board  to  make 
inquiries.  It  was  learned  that  the  probable  foundation  for  the  report 
was  the  announced  purpose  of  the  Indian  Office  to  begin  a  long  con- 
templated study  of  every  reservation  boarding-school  situation  to 
determine  "  whether  the  school  is  one  that  should  be  closed  soon,  con- 
tinued for  some  other  purpose,  or  maintained  indefinitely."  The 
assurance  was  given  by  the  Indian  Office  that  changes  in  such  institu- 
tions would  be  made  cautiously,  notwithstanding  the  insistent  de- 
mands of  some  groups  interested  in  Indian  schooling  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  go  out  of  the  business  of  Indian  education  and  turn 
it  over  to  the  States — and  that  quickly. 

CODIFICATION  OF  INDIAN  LAWS 

A  measure  of  far-reaching  potentialities,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Indian  bills  introduced  in  the  Seventy-first  Congress  was 
H.  R.  15498,  which  authorizes  the  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  "  to  study,  report,  and  recommend  on  a  revision  and 
codification  of  the  statutes  affecting  the  American  Indians."  This 
measure,  initiated  in  the  Indian  Office,  was  sponsored  by  Chairman 
Scott  Leavitt,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  It  had  the 
full  approval  of  the  House  committee,  passed  the  House,  and  was 
pending  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  adjournment  of  the  Congress. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 — 

to  cover  any  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  by  the  President,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  making  a  study  and  report  on  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  relation  to  the  American  Indians  as  found  in  the 
applicable  statutes  of  the  United  States,  their  treaty,  property,  and  citizenship 
rights,  their  health,  education,  and  social  welfare,  the  relations  of  the  States  to 
the  so-called  Indian  problem,  and  any  other  phase  of  the  national  policy  affecting 
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the  aim  and  end  of  Federal  guardianship  over  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  as 
embodied  in  existing  laws  and  treaties,  and  to  make  recommendations  on  all 
such  matters. 

The  bill  outlines  a  set-up  of  a  personnel  organization  to  revise  and 
codify  the  statutes  and  to  make  the  studies  required  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  measure.  The  plan  contemplates  the  employment  of  a 
group  of  experts,  one  of  whom  must  be  an  Indian,  who  will  be  free 
to  devote  their  entire  time  to  research  and  a  study  of  the  problems. 
The  President  and  Secretary  are  given  a  free  hand  in  organizing  the 
group  and  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Holding  to  the  opinion  that  the  effectuation  of  any  Federal  Indian 
policy  is  futile  without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  has  repeatedly  urged  Congress  to  revise  and  codify 
the  statutes  concerning  the  Indians.  One  of  your  first  official  acts 
after  you  became  secretary  was  to  promulgate  a  program  of  future 
Federal  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  This  program  epitomized 
your  conception  of  a  forward-looking,  practical  Indian  policy.  One 
of  its  planks  reads  as  follows : 

A  survey  shall  be  made  of  all  existing  laws  with  which  the  Indian  question 
is  involved,  so  that  proper  laws  can  be  drawn  rescinding  former  actions  which 
are  no  longer  necessary,  and  an  adequate  legislative  program  developed  for 
the  future. 

The  scope  and  authorities  of  the  Leavitt  bill  and  Chairman  Leavitt's 
promise  that  this,  or  a  similar  bill,  will  be  reintroduced  in  the 
Seventy-second  Congress,  warrant  the  strong  hope  that  the  purpose 
expressed  in  your  program  and  the  recommendations  of  the  board 
may  be  given  tangible  sanction  by  Congress  within  a  reasonable  time. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  present  here  an  extended  justification  for 
codifying  and  revising  Indian  legislation,  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  The 
need  has  been  recognized  for  many  years.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
parties  concerned  that  we  have  an  unwieldy  accumulation  of  special 
and  general  laws  affecting  Indians;  a  multiplicity  of  statutes  be- 
wildering even  to  seasoned  experts,  much  of  it  obsolete,  much  of  it 
inconsistent  with  modern  conditions;  much  of  it  so  restrictive  as  to 
prevent  the  responsible  executives  from  effectively  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  Indians.  And  this  admittedly  unsatisfactory  condition 
has  been  permitted  to  exist  for  many  years.  In  passing  the  Leavitt 
bill  the  House  served  notice  that  the  time  had  come  to  modernize 
Indian  legislation. 

If  this  bill  is  reintroduced  and  becomes  a  law,  the  group  of  experts 
appointed  to  carry  out  its  purposes  will  have  at  hand  a  great  deal  of 
applicable  information  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  two  Senate  com- 
mittees. One,  of  which  Senator  Frazier  is  chairman,  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  Indian  Service  for  more  than  two  years.  The  other, 
headed  by  Senator  Steiwer,  is  inquiring  into  the  relations  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  governments  of  the  several  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  in  which  are  Indian  reservations  or 
other  Indian  lands  which  are  not  subject  to  taxes. 

LAW  AND  ORDER 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
the  question  of  reservation  law  and  order  was  considered  at  some 
length.  The  attitude  of  the  board  toward  this  fundamental  phase 
of  the  Indian  problem  was  presented  in  the  following  language : 
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The  Congress  and  the  Indian  Bureau  should  take  action  promptly  and  posi- 
tively to  bring  about  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  every  jurisdiction 
of  the  Indian  Service.  Further  delay  in  adopting  a  firm  policy  and  in  enacting 
proper  legislation  to  make  every  Indian  under  Federal  supervision  amenable 
to  the  law  of  the  land  is  no  longer  excusable. 

The  irresolution  which  has  characterized  the  attitude  of  the  responsible 
legislative  and  executive  officials  of  the  National  Government  toward  this 
fundamental  Indian  problem  should  be  supplanted  by  a  determination  to  tackle 
this  problem  with  vigor  and  resolution. 

Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  caused  by  the  continued  in- 
diiference  of  Congress  and  the  Indian  Office  toward  this  question  we 
reaffirm,  and  with  added  emphasis,  the  position  we  took  on  this 
question  of  law  and  order.  We  fail  to  understand  why  an  adminis- 
tration which  is  endeavoring  to  carry  out  a  program  of  accelerated 
activities  to  hasten  the  complete  merging  of  the  American  Indians 
into  the  body  politic  of  the  Nation  is  seemingly  unaware  of  the  basic 
truth  that  respect  of  the  law  of  the  land  is  an  essential  requirement 
of  good  American  citizenship  and  that  this  respect  can  not  be 
engendered  unless  the  law  is  enforced. 

We  can  not  believe  that  the  responsible  legislative  and  executive 
officers  of  the  Federal  Government  are  afraid  to  grapple  with  this 
situation  because,  as  it  has  been  often  said,  it  is  "  full  of  dynamite." 
We  know  that  heretofore  vigorous  protests  have  been  raised  against 
the  enforcement  of  State  laws  in  Indian  reservations.  We  are  aware 
that  objectors  to  proposals  to  make  restricted  Indians  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  maintain  that  an  Indian  should  be  entirely  free 
to  live  his  tribal  life,  to  maintain  his  tribal  religion,  to  dance  his 
tribal  dances,  and  to  carry  on  his  tribal  rites  as  he  wills  without  any 
hindrance  from  the  authorities. 

We  are  just  as  much  concerned  in  keeping  alive  all  that  is  pecu- 
liarly Indian  as  we  are  in  helping  the  Indian  to  fit  himself  into  the 
life  and  ways  and  usages  of  the  white  man,  which  the  Indian,  him- 
self, is  endeavoring  to  take  up. 

But  we  fail  to  see  where  the  requirements  to  get  married  and 
divorced  according  to  the  laws  of  his  State,  to  send  his  children  to 
school,  to  observe  the  ordinary  rules  and  practices  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  and  to  abstain  from  murder  and  theft  have  any  bearing 
whatever  upon  the  personal  inclinations  of  an  Indian,  or  a  white 
man  for  that  matter,  as  respects  his  own  life,  his  own  religion,  his 
ow^n  racial  customs. 

We  believe  that  most  of  the  Indians  who  are  under  the  supervisory 
care  of  the  Federal  Government  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion and  modern  usages  to  be  brought  under  the  same  laws  which 
their  white  neighbors  must  obey  or  be  in  peril  of  punishment.  Most 
Indians  know  what  the  laws  of  the  land  require  and  understand  their 
purposes  and  the  consequences  of  breaking  them.  Most  Indians  have 
in  a  considerable  degree  adopted  the  ways  of  the  white  men.  Most 
Indians  are  now  ready  to  take  up  one  of  the  essential  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  American  citizenship — the  observance  of  law. 

There  seems  to  be  no  sound  reason  for  further  delay  in  the  making 
of  honest  efforts  to  work  out  a  law^  and  order  bill  to  be  introduced 
in  Congress  and  there  developed  by  committee  hearings  into  a  prac- 
ticable nieasure  which  can  be  enacted  into  law.  Admittedly  this 
problem  is  a  difficult  one  but  the  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable. 
We  get  nowhere  unless  we  start — the  Indian  Office  should  begin  at 
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once  to  prepare  a  law  and  order  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  first 
session  of  the  Seventy-second  Congress  and  then  help  to  develop  the 
measure  in  the  committees. 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES 

The  board  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  bill  (H.  R.  15603),  to 
extend  the  restrictive  period  against  alienation,  lease,  mortgage,  or 
other  encumbrance  of  any  interest  of  restricted  heirs  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  which  ran  into  a  Senate  filibuster  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  first  session  of  the  coming 
Congress — the  Seventy-second.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  was 
amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate  and  was,  also,  passed  by  the 
House  with  a  further  amendment  but  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
concurrence  by.  the  Senate  before  Congress  adjourned.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  Senate  would  have  concurred  and  the 
measure  would  have  become  law  had  the  Senate  been  given  a  chance 
to  vote  on  it. 

The  following  succinct  statement  in  the  House  report  on  the  bill 
gives  the  reason  for  the  effort  made  by  the  Indian  Office  to  secure 
the  legislation. 

Under  present  law  uncertainty  exists  as  to  whether  the  act  of  May  10,  1928, 
extending  the  restrictions  on  land  will  include  the  accumulated  funds,  re- 
stricted until  April  26,  1931,  of  living  allottees  as  well  as  whether  it  will  in- 
clude such  funds  inherited  by  children  born  since  March  4,  1906.  Large  sums 
of  restricted  moneys  accrued  from  oil  and  gas  leases  have  passed  to  such 
children  by  inheritance  and  additional  royalties  are  accuring  and  becoming 
payable  to  them. 

By  the  provision  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  May  10,  1928,  the  existing  re- 
strictions on  the  lands  of  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  one-half  or 
more  Indian  blood  are  extended  for  an  additional  period  of  25  years,  com- 
mencing April  26,  1931,  except  the  special  restrictions  against  the  alienation 
of  homestead  allotments  imposed  by  section  9  of  the  act  of  May  27,  1908,  for 
the  benefit  of  children  born  since  March  4,  1906, 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  would  remove  beyond  the  range  of  legal 
controversy  the  question  of  whether  the  act  of  May  10,  1928,  extends  the 
restrictions  on  money  as  well  as  lands  inherited  by  heirs  of  Indians  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  full-bloods  with  but  limited 
education  and  business  experience. 

Contrary  to  expectation  there  w^as  no  great  rush  of  purchasers  to 
secure  Indian  land  when  the  restrictions  terminated,  April  26.  In 
the  time  between  March  4,  when  Congress  adjourned,  and  April 
26,  Superintendent  Landman  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  agency 
and  his  field  clerks  and  probate  attorneys  held  numerous  confer- 
ences to  consider  the  situation  and  devise  means  to  protect  the 
Indians.  The  probate  attorneys  interested  many  of  the  county 
judges  in  the  campaign  and  met  with  gratifying  cooperation.  Some 
allotments  were  sold  but  unfavorable  business  conditions  helped  the 
Muskogee  agency  staff  to  head  off  a  general  effort  to  buy  the  allot- 
ments. The  department  took  the  position  that  the  accumulated 
funds  were  still  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  and  this  fact 
was  given  wide  publicity  in  the  Five  Tribes  country.  There  is  hope 
that  the  situation  will  remain  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
until  Congress  has  an  opportunity  of  passing  a  measure  identical 
with  H.  R.  15603  as  it  was  amended. 
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INDIAN  TRIBAL  CLAIMS 

Each  succeeding  Congress  sees  an  increasing  number  of  jurisdic- 
tional bills  introduced,  measures  carrying  the  hopes  of  Indian  tribes 
aroused  by  expectations  of  fabulous  payments  from  the  Government 
to  meet  tribal  claims  against  the  United  States.  We  have  repeatedly 
urged  that  the  problem  of  settling  old  claims  of  tribes  against  the 
Government  be  taken  up  by  Congress  with  the  purpose  of  intelli- 
gently arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  problem.  If  the  Government 
owes  anything  to  a  tribe  the  debt  should  be  paid.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  tribe  is  wrongly  led  to  believe  that  the  United  States  owes  it  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  recompense  of  broken  treaty  rights,  unfair  dis- 
posal of  tribal  lands,  or  other  wrongdoings,  then  the  tribe  should 
be  disillusioned  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  his  summary  of  Indian  legislation  of  the  Seventy-first  Con- 
gress, Chairman  Leavitt,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
presents  the  need  of  settling  old  claims  as  follows : 

This  problem  of  settling  old  claims  of  various  Indian  tribes  against  the 
Government  is  a  serious  and  vital  one.  It  goes  to  the  foundation  of  justice, 
and  also  to  the  necessity  of  removing  from  the  entire  field  of  the  Indan  problem 
the  detrimental  effect  on  the  Indian  mind  of  great  and  unfulfilled  expectations^ 
Tlie  Government  ought  to  pay  what  it  owes  to  every  tribe  and  thus  aid  in 
removing  both  the  feeling  of  injustice  which  exists  in  some  quarters  and  & 
cause  of  delay  in  progress  along  the  lines  of  industrial  development.  General 
bills  aimed  to  accomplish  this  have  been  introduced,  but  the  exact  method  of 
procedure  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  agreed  upon.  It  remains  a  challenge  to  the 
Seventy-second  Congress.  Progress  was  made  by  the  enactment  of  seven  laws 
dealing  with  individual  tribes,  but  the  general  legislation  required  is  still 
imperative.  I  intended  to  again  introduce  a  bill  to  creat  a  court  of  Indian 
claims,  with  general  jurisdiction,  modified  by  the  latest  study. 

We  indorse  these  views  and  Mr.  Leavitt's  purpose  of  introducing 
a  bill  for  a  court  of  Indian  claims. 

REIMBURSABLE  DEBTS  AGAINST  TRIBES 

The  adjustment  of  reimbursable  debts  against  tribes  largely  aris- 
ing out  of  irrigation  projects  was  the  purpose  of  bills  introduced  in 
the  Seventy-first  Congress.  They  did  not  pass,  but  it  is  likely  they 
Avill  be  reintroduced  in  tlie  coming  Congress.  Funds,  however  were 
provided  for  a  study  of  irrigation  reimbursables  by  the  irrigation 
division,  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  William  S.  Post,  who  became 
director  of  irrigation  in  January  of  1931.  This  study  is  now  under 
way,  but  the  complications  and  variations  of  the  several  problems 
involved  combine  to  make  the  research  a  long  and  tedious  enterprise. 
It  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  stock  taking  of  the  irrigation  projects, 
including  a  cooperative  appraisement  of  their  social  and  economic 
value. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  MISSIONARIES 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  in  January  the  chairman  was 
authorized — 

to  arrange  for  a  conference  between  representatives  of  the  Government  and 
missionary  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  efficient  cooperation 
between  them  in  their  work  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 
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The  conference  was  held  February  17.  It  was  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  board's  committee  with  representatives  of  the  Indian  Service 
and  of  the  service  committee  on  Indians  of  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil, the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  and  the  National  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association. 

The  missionary  situation,  in  its  relations  with  reservation  activi- 
ties, was  discussed  at  length.  As  a  result  of  the  conference  two 
communications  were  sent  into  the  Indian  field,  one  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  other  from  the  respective 
mission  boards  to  their  reservation  missionaries.  The  circular  letter 
sent  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  reads  as  follows : 

To  the  superintendents  and  all  employees  of  the  Indian  Services: 

Following  a  conference  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners and  representatives  of  various  mission  boards  engaged  in  Indian 
work,  which  recently  met  in  Washington,  attention  is  called  to  the  pertinent 
statement  fr(mi  Bulletin  No.  280  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  as 
follows : 

The  Congress  of  the  United  vStates,  the  successive  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  school  and  reservation  super- 
intendents have  again  and  again  testified  by  legislation,  Executive  orders, 
and  oflBcial  statements  to  the  value  of  the  missionary  work.  The  Federal 
oflScers  have  recognized  the  missionaries  as  influential  members  of  the  au- 
thorized personnel  on  the  reservation.  The  Government  desires  and  welcomes 
the  cooperation  of  the  mission  boards  in  all  endeavors  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  Indians. 

The  above  statement  clearly  defines  the  relationship  between  all  Indian 
Service  representatives  and  the  missionaries  at  work  on  the  several  juris- 
dictions. 

The  aim  of  both  Indian  Service  employees  and  church  workers  is  to  fit  the 
Indians  to  be  self-sustaining,  self-respecting  American  citizens.  The  Christian 
missionary  was  active  in  this  field  of  service  long  before  the  Government,  and 
the  missionary  has  an  essential  function  in  the  cultural  development  of  the 
Indian.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to  encourage  effective  cooperation  and 
prevent  misunderstanding  and  friction.  Religious  education  and  character 
training  are  necessary  factors  in  the  development  of  the  Indian. 

In  order  to  further  effective  cooperation  all  Indian  Service  employees  are 
expected  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  respect  toward  divine  services  and  the 
moral  teachings  of  religion.  Adequate  recognition  of  the  status  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  missionary  as  a  part  of  the  local  program,  independent  and  yet 
correlated  with  the  Government  program,  will  still  further  develop  and  make 
efficient  the  personal  friendship  and  mutual  good  will  which  should  always 
characterize  the  relations  of  missionaries  and  Indian  Service  employees. 

Some  members  of  the  Indian  Service  may  not  be  adequately  informed  of  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  missionary's  work  and  may  not  recognize  how 
it  fits  into  the  complete  Government  program.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mis- 
sionaries may  not  be  adequately  informed  of  the  far-reaching  social  and 
community  program  being  undertaken  by  the  Indian  Service. 

We  suggest  therefore  that  our  superintendents  be  responsible  for  calling 
group  conferences  to  be  attended  by  missionaries,  Indian  church  workers,  and 
employees,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  plans  and  objectives  of  the  Indian 
Service.  These  conferences  should  develop  lines  of  cooperative  effort  which 
will  promote  active  participation  in  a  common  program. 

It  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  missionary's  service  as  essential 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  full  program  for  Indian  welfare. 

Shortly  after  the  commissioner's  letter  was  made  public  some  good 
friends  of  the  Indians  expressed  the  fear  that  the  communication 
might  be  regarded  by  some  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  tribal  religions.  Obviously,  the  letter  itself 
shows  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Indian  Office  to  dominate  the  reli- 
gious affairs  either  of  the  missions  or  the  Indians.  It  is  designed 
to   promote    a    spirit    of    sympathy    and    cooperation   between    the 
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reservation  representatives  of  the  Indian  Service  and  those  of  the 
mission  boards. 

The  letters  sent  to  reservation  missionaries  by  the  various  mission 
boards  were  practically  identical.  The  one  addressed  to  Baptist 
missionaries  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  is  an 
example ;  it  read  as  follows : 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  conference  of  church  representatives  and  members 
of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  held  in  Washington  to 
discuss  the  question  of  closer  cooperation  between  the  churches  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  their  common  tasks,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  sent  out  the  inclosed  letter  to  his  superintendents  in  the  Indian  field. 
It  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  a  document  of  great  significance  to  the  future  of 
Indian  work  and  especially  in  the  cooperation  of  the  representatives  of  the 
churches,  the  missionaries,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Government. 

The  principles  emphasized  have  the  indorsement  not  only  of  our  society 
but,  also,  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  and  of  the  Indian  service 
committee  of  the  Home  Missions  Councils.  All  these  groups  feel  with  the 
commissioner  that  the  Indian  problem  can  be  solved  adequately  only  by  the 
hearty  and  sympathetic  cooperation  of  both  the  religious  forces  and  the 
Government. 

We  are  inclosing  herewith  a  statement  of  the  aims  of  the  Indian  Service 
as  set  forth  by  the  chairman  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners. The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  is  not  only  sympathetic 
with  these  aims,  but  believes  that  if  such  a  program  as  this  is  carried  on,  it 
will  make  our  religious  work  more  effective,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
work  of  the  churches  is  equally  necessary  to  support  the  Government's  program. 

I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  send  you  the  action  of  our  board  taken  at  the  meet- 
ing held  on  June  20,  1931,  which  is  as  follows: 

Voted:  That  we  approve  the  request  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  for  joint 
conferences  of  missionaries  and  other  workers  in  the  local  fields  to  consider 
the  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  that  the  secretary  of  missions  be  instructed  to 
request  our  missionaries  to  cooperate  in  such  conferences. 

Into  this  program^  as  an  essential  element,  we  would  have  you  bring  the 
richness  and  fullness  of  your  gospel  message  and  your  friendly  service,  seek- 
ing a  basis  of  spiritual  culture  and  character  development  of  the  Indian,  not 
as  something  distinct  and  apart,  but  as  a  closely  integrated  element  in  a  well- 
rounded,  united  program  for  this  race.  We  know  that  we  can  count  upon 
you  to  meet  the  Government  representatives  in  your  territory  more  than  half 
way  if  necessary  in  every  effort  to  realize  such  a  program  of  closer  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  understanding. 

The  "  statement  of  the  aims  of  the  Indian  Service  as  set  forth  by 
the  chairman  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  " 
referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  Baptist  Mission  Board  reads  as 
follows : 

The  main  points  aimed  at  by  the  Government  in  its  legislation  and  the 
administration  of  the  Indian  Service  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  training  of  all  Indians  to  be  self-sustaining,  self-respecting  American 
citizens. 

2.  A  practical  and  vocational  educational  program  which  will  fit  the  Indians 
for  absorption  into  the  industrial,  agricultural,  and  social  life  of  the  Nation. 

3.  The  promotion  of  the  health  of  Indians  living  on  reservations  by  the 
enforcement  of  suitable  hygienic  and  sanitary  regulations  and  by  adequate 
medical,  surgical,  nursing,  and  hospital  service. 

4.  The  enforcement  of  law  and  order  on  all  Indian  reservations. 

5.  The  opening  of  opportunities  for  appropriate  work  for  Indians  which  will 
encourage  them  in  full  responsibilities  for  their  own  advancement. 

6.  The  conservation  and  utilization  of  the  natural  resources  belonging  to  the 
Indians  and  the  improvement  of  the  economic  condition  which  must  underlie 
social  and  cultural  progress. 

7.  The  improvement  of  housing  conditions  by  instruction  in  domestic  econ- 
omy and  by  using  Indian  earnings  and  resources  in  building  better  houses 
and  stabilizing  family  life. 
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8.  The  encouragement  of  Indian  arts  and  industry  and  the  opening  of  market- 
ing channels  for  Indian  products. 

9.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  to  provide  or  continue  sepa- 
rate Indian  schools  only  where  it  is  impossible  to  merge  the  education  of  Indians 
in  the  public-school  systems  of  the  several  States. 

10.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  service  to  help  Indian  young  people  who  are 
qualified  to  go  beyond  the  ordinary  school  course  to  seek  further  education  in 
appropriate  institutions  of  higher  or  professional  training. 

11.  The  Indian  Service  welcomes  the  cooperation  of  the  mission  boards,  the 
independent  societies  devoted  to  Indian  welfare,  and  of  public-minded  indi- 
viduals in  carrying  out  this  program,  and  especially  in  providing  the  oppor- 
tunities for  religious  education  and  for  spiritual  culture  which  can  not  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government, 

INDIAN  SIGN  LANGUAGE 

With  $5,000  provided  by  Congress,  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott,  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  has  made  a  permanent  record 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  American  Indian  sign  language  by 
means  of  moving  and  sound  pictures.  This  enterprise  originated 
with  Chairman  Scott  Leavitt,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs.  His  bill  authorizing  the  appropriation  was  cordially 
received  by  Congress.  It  passed  the  House  quickly  and,  with  the 
aid  of  Senator  Lynn  J.  Frazier,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  as  quickly  passed  the  Senate.  The  measure  placed 
the  disposition  of  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

As  the  Interior  Department  has  no  facilities  for  making  moving 
pictures.  Assistant  Secretary  Joseph  M.  Dixon  made  arrangements 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  have  the  photographic  work 
done  by  the  office  of  motion  pictures  of  that  department. 

In  September,  1930,  General  Scott  went  to  Browning,  Mont.,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Blackfeet  Agency  to  begin  the  filming  of  the 
sign  language.  He  was  joined  by  Raymond  Evans,  the  chief,  and 
Eugene  Tucker,  the  cameraman  of  the  office  of  motion  pictures,  who 
handled  the  mechanical  and  technical  work.  Fourteen  full-blood 
Indians,  representing  13  tribes,  all  proficient  in  the  sign  language, 
had  been  assembled  at  Browning. 

They  organized  themselves  into  a  Grand  Council  of  Northwestern 
Indians  to  emphasize  the  intertribal  character  of  the  sign  language. 
In  full  tribal  costumes,  they  formed  the  council  circle  inside  of  a 
large  tepee.  Each  made  a  speech  in  the  sign  language  while  the 
cameras  filmed  the  picturesque  scene  and  recorded  the  gestures. 

Later,  in  Washington,  General  Scott  "  translated  "  the  gestures 
before  a  sound-recording  device.  This  film  was  synchronized  with 
the  silent  film  taken  at  Browning  with  the  result  that  there  now  is 
a  movietone  film  of  the  sign  language  proceedings  of  the  grand 
council  of  Northwestern  Indians. 

The  Indians  filmed  with  General  Scott  were  Mountain  Chief,  a 
Blackfoot  of  Montana;  Washakie,  a  Shoshoni  of  Wyoming;  Tom 
White  Horse,  an  Arapaho  of  Wyoming ;  Bitter  Root  Jim,  a  Flathead, 
and  Bird  Rattler,  a  Blood,  of  Montana ;  Deer  Nose,  a  Crow  of  Mon- 
tana ;  Strang  Owl,  a  Cheyenne  of  Montana ;  James  Eagle,  an  Arikara 
of  North  Dakota ;  Foolish  Woman,  a  Mandan  of  North  Dakota ;  Iron 
Whip,  a  Yanktonai  Sioux  of  Montana;  Drags  Wolf,  a, Lower  Gros- 
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ventre  of  North  Dakota;  Assiniboin  Boy,  an  Upper  Grosventre  of 
Montana;  Kides  Black  Horse,  an  Assiniboin  of  Montana;  Fine 
Young  Man,  a  Sarcee  of  Canada. 

In  the  spring  of  1931,  General  Scott,  in  Washington,  recorded 
more  than  450  sign  language  gestures,  each  representing  a  word  or 
phrase,  before  a  moving-sound  camera  operated  by  Keuben  Ford,  of 
the  office  of  motion  pictures.  He  also  submitted  the  sub-titles  of 
approximately  2,000  signs.  Exhausted  funds  compelled  the  post- 
ponement of  further  work  until  money  can  be  supplied  to  complete 
the  program.  All  of  the  films  will  be  placed  in  the  archives  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  together  with  an  exposition  of  the  American 
Indian  sign  language,  a  monograph  written  by  General  Scott  on  the 
history,  theory,  and  practice  of  the  universal  language  of  the  Plains 
Indians,  now  passing  out  of  use. 

NATIVE  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

The  Eastern  Association  on  Indian  Affairs  has  organized  and  is 
forwarding  a  campaign  to  foster  Indian  arts  and  industries.  Tlie 
efforts  and  recommendations  of  the  association  tending  in  this  direc- 
tion are  highly  commendable.  They  have  received  the  endorsement 
of  the  board  and  might  well  command  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  the  department.  Aside  from  preserving  their  arts  and  crafts  the 
sale  of  their  products  is  of  practical  benefit  to  the  Indian  artisans. 

THE  BOARD 

During  the  fiscal  j^ear  1930-31  members  of  the  board  officially 
visited  the  following  jurisdictions  of  the  Indian  Service; 

Mission  Agency  and  Sherman  Institute,  Calif.;  Warm  Springs 
Agency,  Oreg.;  Tulalip  and  Colville  Agencies,  Wash.;  Southern 
Navajo,  Leupp,  Fort  Apache,  and  Sells  Agencies,  Ariz.;  Northern 
Pueblos,  Southern  Pueblos,  Zuni,  and  Eastern  Navajo  Agencies,  the 
Laguna  Sanatorium,  and  the  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  and  Charles 
H.  Burke  schools,  N.  Mex.;  Paiute  Agency,  Utah;  Crow,  Tongue 
Kiver,  Kocky  Boy,  and  Fort  Belknap  Agencies,  Mont.;  Shoshone 
Agency,  Wyo. ;  Rapid  City,  Pierre,  and  Flandreau  schools  and  the 
Canton  Insane  Asylum,  S.  Dak. ;  Pipestone  School,  Minn. ;  Hayward 
School  and  Agency,  the  Lac  du  Flambau  Agency,  and  the  Winne- 
bago Indians,  Wis.;  Pawnee  and  Quapaw  Agencies  and  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  Okla. ;  Haskell  Institute,  Kans. ;  Onondaga  Reser- 
vation, N.  Y. ;  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida. 

Special  reports  on  these  units  were  transmitted  to  you  from  time 
to  time  for  your  information  and  consideration.  They  have  been 
abridged  and  are  carried  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  board  held  the  usual  meetings  during  the  year.  At  the  annual 
meeting,  January  14,  1931,  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
elected  chairman  and  Malcolm  McDowell,  Washington,  D.  C,  sec- 
retary of  the  board  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  December  31,  1930,  President  JHoover  appointed  Rear  Admiral 
Charles  H.  T.  Lowndes,  U.  S.  N.,  Retired,  Easton,  Md.,  a  member 
of  this  board  in  succession  to  Clement  S.  Ucker,  deceased. 
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We  desire  to  record  here  the  board's  appreciation  of  the  service 
of  Commissioner  Ucker  by  inserting  the  following  resolution  adopted 
at  the  annual  meeting : 

Clement  S.  Ucker,  who  was  appointed  a  member  of  this  board  by  President 
Harding  in  1922,  died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore  on  November  28,  1930. 

His  experience  in  the  Government  service  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  large  corporations  gave  weight  to  his  judgment  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  board.  His  investigations  in  the  field  were  marked  by  insight  and  thor- 
oughness. He  was  a  keen  observer  and  a  vivid  recorder  of  facts  and  needs. 
He  not  only  saw  the  problems  but  saw  through  them.  He  insisted  on  high 
standards  of  intelligence  and  integrity  in  the  Indian  Service.  His  recommenda- 
tions were  set  forth  with  vigor  and  emphasis.  There  was  nothing  neutral  in 
his  decisions.  He  saw  things  black  or  white.  When  he  was  stirred  by  the 
sight  of  neglect  or  incompetence  his  opinions  could  be  picturesquely  expressed. 
His  associates  honored  him  for  his  warm  heart  and  honorable  life  and  for  the 
courage  with  which  in  later  years  he  bore  severe  bodily  infirmities. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Chairman, 
Frank  Knox. 
Malcolm  McDowell. 
Hugh  L.  Scott. 
Flora  Warren  Seymour. 
John  J.  Sullivan. 
Mary  Vaux  Walcott. 
G.  E.  E.  Lindquist. 
Charles  H.  T.  Lowndes. 

Although  I  am  in  accord  with  the  above  report  as  a  whole,  I  with- 
hold my  signature  from  the  law  and  order  section.  I  have  pre- 
viously voted  for  it.  In  certain  sections  of  our  country  during  the 
past  40  years,  every  possible  advantage  has  been  taken  of  Indians. 
This  law  and  order  proposal,  if  enacted,  in  my  opinion  will  do  much 
more  harm  than  good  and  I,  therefore,  decline  to  vote  for  the 
recommendation. 

Warren  King  Moorehead. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  field  work  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  involved  Indian  Service 
units  in  the  States  of  Florida,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington, 
California,  and  Arizona.  The  special  reports  on  conditions  at  the  schools  and 
agencies  visited  are  presented  in  this  appendix  in  an  abridged  form. 

SEMINOLE  INDIAN  AGENCY.  FLA, 

Commissioner  Ucker 

In  July,  1930,  Commissioner  Ucker  visited  the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida. 
These  people  are  the  descendants  of  the  Indians  who  resisted  the  attempts 
of  the  Army  to  move  them  to  the  West  about  100  years  ago,  broke  away,  and 
Cook  to  the  fastness  of  the  everglade  jungle.  They  naturally  have  been  sus- 
picious of  the  white  man  and  they  have  had  little  or  no  faith  in  the  white 
man's  government.    They  now  number  about  575. 

As  a  result  of  his  observations  of  conditions  in  southern  Florida  over  a 
period  of  years  Commissioner  Ucker  became  convinced  that  the  situation 
existing  among  the  Seminoles  demands  immediate  consideration  and  action. 
Changing  conditions  in  the  Everglades  district  will  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  these  Indians  to  much  longer  maintain  themselves.  The  build- 
ing of  hard  surfaced  roads  into  their  country  and  the  coming  in  of  the  tour- 
ists, the  hunter,  and  the  fisherman  mean  that  before  long  the  game  and  alli- 
gator and  a  goodly  proportion  of  their  ways  of  sustenance  will  be  gone. 
After  that  will  come  the  acute  situation  and  these  Seminoles  will  become 
as  tramps  and  paupers. 

In  recent  years  numbers  of  these  Indians  have  been  gathered  in  camps  on 
the  outskirts  of  some  of  the  southern  Florida  towns  where  promoters  con- 
struct a  "  typical  Florida  jungle  "  and  in  the  center  of  this  is  erected  a  "  typi- 
cal Seminole  camp."  Admission  is  charged  to  see  the  "  Indian  village  "  and 
a  young  Indian  is  hired  to  keep  the  settlement  supplied  with  Seminoles  and 
he  pays  and  feeds  them.  These  camps  exert  a  demoralizing  influence  on  the 
Indians,  for  liquor  is  easily  available  and  there  are  evidences  of  immorality. 
Such  places  as  now  conducted  should  be  closely  supervised. 

The  Florida  Seminoles  are  worth  saving.  They  are  naturally  truthful  and 
honorable  and  are  so  now  except  where  they  have  been  degraded  by  contact 
with  vicious  whites.  They  have  been  pitilessly  exploited.  These  people 
are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  they  must  live  with  the  white  man  and 
adopt  the  white  man's  ways  and  become  part  of  his  daily  life.  Something 
should  be  done  for  the  Seminole  children,  so  that  they  can  be  prepared  for 
changing  conditions,  but  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  old  people  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  state  of  affairs. 

Responsibility  for  the  Seminole  Indians  undoubtedly  rests  on  both  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Florida.  Since  the  close  of  the  Seminole 
War  the  United  States  has  attempted  to  let  these  people  alone.  So  has  the 
State  of  Florida,  except  when  someone  wants  to  exploit  the  Indians  and  the 
United  States  is  supposed  to  intervene.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  whenever 
an  emergency  arises  which  necessitates  the  expenditure  of  money  or  efforts 
everybody  in  that  country  unanimously  lays  the  responsibility  at  the  door 
of  the  Federal  Government.  When  an  opportunity  arises  to  exploit  these 
people,  or  to  gain  something  of  value  from  them,  then  nearly  everybody 
contends  that  the  United  States  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  at  all.  The 
United  States  should  either  withdraw  absolutely  from  Florida  Indian  Affairs 
or  else  take  immediate  steps  in  cooperation  with  the  State  to  handle  the 
situation  and  to  do  this  now. 

^7 
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Mr.  Ucker  recommended,  after  the  appointment  of  an  Indian  agent  had 
been  made,  that  an  advisory  council  be  selected,  consisting  of  three  outstand- 
ing white  citizens  and  three  prominent  Indians,  to  assist  the  Indian  Service 
superintendent.  Then,  the  State  legislature  should  pass  an  act  for  "  the  preser- 
vation and  protection  of  the  Seminole  in  Florida."  This  act  should  organize 
the  counties  in  w^hich  the  Indians  live  into  a  district  in  which  a  special 
assessment  should  be  levied  to  raise  about  $4,000  annually  for  emergency 
and  educational  purposes.  The  act  should  provide  heavy  penalties  for  fur- 
nishing Indians  intoxicating  liquor,  for  having  carnal  relations  with  an 
Indian  woman,  and  for  harboring  these  people  for  amusement  purposes.  The 
act  should  also  provide  definite  rules  and  regulations  concerning  Indian 
health  and  sanitation,  Indian  rights  to  hold  property,  and  rights  under  the 
State  laws  as  concerns  citizenship  and  voting.  Compulsory  education  should 
also  be  provided  for.  At  the  same  time  Congress  should  pass  an  act  accept- 
ing cooperation  with  the  State  and  pledging  the  Federal  Government  to  appro- 
priate a  like  sum  of  money  for  work  among  the  Indians. 

The  present  Seminole  lands  should  be  disposed  of,  and  a  carefully  selected 
tract  of  about  20,000  acres  on  the  edge  of  the  Everglades  should  be  acquired. 
Upon  this  land  a  hospital  and  school  for  the  Indians  should  be  erected  and 
the  young  people  instructed  in  sanitation,   hygiene,   and  industrial  pursuits. 

RAPID  CITY  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  S.  DAK. 

Commissioner  Walcott 

In  September,  1930,  Commissioner  Walcott  visited  the  Rapid  City  Indian 
School,  in  western  South  Dakota.  This  institution,  with  a  capacity  for  250 
school  children,  had  been  operated  for  a  time  as  a  sanatorium  and  then  turned 
back  to  a  school.  The  condition  of  the  buildings,  when  the  plant  was  handed 
hack  for  school  use,  was  reported  to  be  pitiable.  The  school  building  was 
in  fairly  good  shape,  but  other  units  of  the  plant  needed  numerous  repairs. 

The  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  pupils  were  large  in  number,  un- 
doubtedly because  of  the  drought  and  the  desire  of  the  Indian  parents  to 
place  their  children  where  they  could  be  fed  and  lodged  during  the  winter. 
Requests  for  enrollment  came  from  Indian  jurisdictions  in  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wisconsin. 

There  is  a  demand  for  labor  here  arising  out  of  the  Black  Hills  tourist 
travel.  As  there  is  no  prejudice  against  Indians,  the  right  kind  of  a  place- 
ment oflacer  could  do  a  great  deal  in  getting  jobs  for  young  Indians,  making 
contacts  with  city  people  and  carrying  on  the  necessary  follow-up  work.  It 
would  seem  that  Rapid  City  is  a  strategic  point  for  a  placement  center. 

In  the  opinion  of  Commissioner  Walcott  the  most  serious  problem  concerning 
the  school  at  the  time  of  her  visit  was  the  water  supply.  It  was  found  to  be 
insufficient  and  would  grow  less  and  less  with  each  succeeding  year.  The 
water  flows  by  gravity  from  a  group  of  developed  springs  almost  2  miles 
from  the  school.  The  land  in  which  the  springs  are  located  and  the  land 
between  the  springs  and  the  school  are  owned  by  private  parties.  The  deed 
conveying  the  spring  site  and  the  pipe-line  right  of  way  to  the  Government 
contains  a  clause  which  gives  the  land  owners  perpetual  right  to  tap  any 
main,  flumes,  or  ditches  on  the  premises  for  their  own  use.  This  contract 
was  made  23  years  ago.  At  that  time  but  few  houses  were  on  the  property 
but  since  then  the  intervening  land  has  been  subdivided,  and  each  family 
not  only  is  using  the  water  for  domestic  purposes  but  also  for  irrigation.  The 
result  is  a  diminishing  supply  for  the  school,  a  lowering  in  pressure  so  that  the 
water  barely  reaches  the  second  stories  of  the  school  buildings  and  an  almost 
total  lack  of  water  for  fire  fighting.  An  appropriation  should  be  obtained 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  give  the  school  the  water  it  requires  for 
drinking  purposes  and  fire  protection. 

PIERRE  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  5.  DAK. 

Commissioner  Walcott 

In  September,  1930,  Commissioner  Walcott  visited  the  Pierre  nonreserva- 
tion  Indian  school  located  at  the  capital  of  South  Dakota  on  a  tract  of  320 
acres  oy  the  edge  of  the  Missouri  River.  About  350  Indian  children  were 
■enrolled  at  this   institution  and  upon  completion   of  the   remodeling  of   the 
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girls'  dormitory  and  the  erection  of  a  new  school  building  50  more  pupils  could 
be  accommodated. 

At  this  place  the  age  of  the  children  is  averaging  much  less  than  formerly, 
so  that  now  the  pupils  are  more  nearly  in  the  grades  where  they  properly 
belong;  they  are  more  easily  handled  and  stimulated  in  their  work.  The 
school  carries  the  children  to  the  ninth  grade,  consequently  the  problem  of 
work  for  them  after  finishing  school  is  not  so  acute  here  for  most  of  them  will 
pass  on  to  schools  of  higher  grades. 

On  account  of  three  successive  years  of  drought  the  school  farm  was  found 
to  be  in  poor  condition.  The  pump  and  pipes  which  had  been  used  years 
before  to  irrigate  the  farm  lands  with  water  from  the  river  were  not  being 
operated,  and  nothing  but  a  field  of  alfalfa  on  the  lowlands  had  survived  the 
summer.  The  acquisition  of  a  new  tractor  was  recommended,  not  only  to  do 
some  much  needed  plowing  but  to  drive  the  centrifugal  pump  for  irrigation 
purposes. 

The  dairy  herd  at  the  school  was  found  to  be  in  need  of  improvement  in 
order  to  supply  the  minimum  requirements  of  milk  for  the  school  children. 
A  number  of  detailed  recommendations  were  made  for  the  improvement  of 
the  herd  and  the  dairy  barn  and  its  equipment. 

After  leaving  Pierre,  Commissioner  Walcott  stopped  at  the  Canton  Insane 
Asylum  in  the  eastern  part  of  South  Dakota.  There  were  85  patients  at  this 
institution  for  Indian  insane.  They  are  of  the  most  hopeless  kind  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  more  can  be  done  for  them  than  to  make  them  reasonably  happy 
and  comfortable. 

ROCKY  BOY  INDIAN  AGENCY,  MONT. 
Commissioner  Walcott 

In  August,  1930,  Commissioner  Walcott  visited  the  Rocky  Boy  Indian  Agency 
in  northern  Montana.  The  Indians  of  this  agency,  a  mixture  of  Chippewa, 
Cree,  and  other  tribes  now  numbering  over  500,  were  located  on  three  town- 
ships of  the  old  Fort  Assiniboine  Military  Reservation  in  1915.  Prior  to  this 
time  they  had  been  a  homeless  crowd  of  undesirable  vagrants  who  wandered 
from  town  to  town  in  northern  Montana, 

Commissioner  Walcott  found  that  these  people  had  made  good  progress  in 
their  new  home.  Of  the  70  families  on  the  reservation  55  had  good  gardens, 
and  many  had  cows,  chickens,  and  pigs.  They  had  300  head  of  cattle  and 
about  800  sheep.  Because  of  their  location  near  the  mountains  the  Indians 
had  sufficient  rainfall  on  their  land  to  raise  good  crops  of  wheat  and  oats,  and 
with  the  hay  they  raised  would  be  in  good  condition  to  go  through  the  winter 
without  suffering  from  want.  New  houses  had  been  erected  for  the  Indians 
on  their  own  lands  to  get  them  away  from  the  settlement  where  they  had  lived 
near  the  agency  headquarters  and  where  unsatisfactory  sanitary  conditions 
prevailed. 

It  was  recommended  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  provide  a  building 
containing  quarters  for  a  field  nurse,  a  dispensary,  and  three  or  four  small 
rooms  to  be  used  for  maternity  and  to  take  care  of  acutely  ill  Indians. 

FORT  BELKNAP  INDIAN  AGENCY,  MONT. 

Commissioner  Walcott 

In  August,  1930,  Commissioner  Walcott  stopped  at  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Agency,  Mont.,  the  home  of  1,225  Indians  of  the  Assiniboin  and  Gros  Ventre 
tribes.  The  Indians  live  in  three  settlements,  Milk  River  Valley,  Lodge  Pole, 
and  Hayes.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  prejudice  against  the  Indians  on  the  part  of 
the  white  people.  The  Indian  children  attend  the  public  schools,  25  at  Hayes, 
35  at  Savoy,  and  15  at  Big  Warm.  In  each  of  these  schools  the  Indians  are  in 
the  majority. 

The  dairy  herd  at  Fort  Belknap  supplies  a  good  quantity  of  milk  for  the 
school  children  as  well  as  for  the  hospital  and  sanatorium.  These  Indians 
have  stock,  chickens,  and  pigs  and  some  of  them  are  farmers.  In  driving 
across  the  rolling  prairie  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  fine  beef  herd  which  sup- 
plies much  of  the  meat  for  the  boarding  school.     In  winter  the  animals  are 
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driven  into  inclosures  near  the  school  and  must  go  down  a  steep  icy  slope  to 
get  water.  Many  animals  are  injured  in  this  way,  and  a  reservoir  of  heated 
water  should  be  provided  to  prevent  this  injury  to  the  stock  during  the  cold 
weather. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  a  hospital  was  in  course  of  construction.  The  school 
building  at  the  boarding  school  was  found  in  need  of  many  repairs;  also  the 
girls'  dormitory.  With  an  increase  of  employees  on  account  of  the  enlarged 
medical  personnel  three  new  cottages  for  employees  would  be  required,  costing 
$10,000. 

It  was  recommended  that  plans  be  devised  for  turning  down  the  front  seats 
of  the  automobiles  used  by  the  doctors  and  nurses  so  that  they  can  serve  as 
temporary  ambulances.  Most  of  the  Indians'  homes  are  pitifully  lacking  in 
any  of  the  necessities  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  if  the  patient  remains  at 
home,  long  and  diflacult  drives  by  doctors  and  nurses  are  necessary.  In  winter 
it  is  a  real  hardship  to  give  medical  attention  to  these  Indians. 

The  Milk  River  furnishes  water  for  irrigation  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  agency  plant.  The  water  is  of  poor  quality  with  a  disagreeable  taste 
from  the  chlorination  necessary  to  make  it  safe  to  drink.  At  Snake  Butte,  8 
miles  away,  there  is  a  spring  of  fine  water  with  a  flow  of  5  or  6  second-feet. 
If  a  pipe  were  laid  to  the  school  from  this  spring  there  would  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  at  all  times  without  the  expense  of  pumping,  for  the  grade  is 
such  that  the  water  would  flow  to  the  school  unceasingly.  A  pure  water  supply, 
according  to  Commissioner  Walcott,  is  the  greatest  present  need  of  the  agency. 

FLANDREAU  AND  PIPESTONE  INDIAN  SCHOOLS,  S.  DAK.  AND  MINN. 

Commissioner  Walcott 

In  September,  1930,  Commissioner  Walcott  visited  the  Flandreau  Indian 
School  in  eastern  South  Dakota  and  the  Pipestone  Indian  School  in  southwest- 
ern Minnesota. 

It  was  proposed  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Flandreau  from  400  to  425 
pupils.  With  this  increase  it  was  reported  that  there  would  be  needed  more 
dormitory  space,  laundry  equipment,  and  dairy  cattle.  The  quarters  for  the 
school  girls  were  found  to  be  much  overcrowded,  a  considerable  number  of 
single  beds  being  used  by  two  girls.  The  new  laundry  lacked  equipment  and 
the  new  hospital  was  also  short  of  the  necessary  furnishings.  If  more  indus- 
trial training  were  to  be  carried  on  additional  shop  room  would  also  be  needed. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  school  dairy  herd  be  increased  from  about  26  to 
40  head  in  order  to  furnish  suflBcient  milk  for  the  enlarged  student  body. 

The  Pipestone  School,  with  a  rated  capacity  of  350,  carries  the  Indian  pupils 
through  the  ninth  grade.  A  new  gymnasium  was  under  course  of  construction 
and  an  appropriation  had  been  made  for  a  35-bed  hospital,  with  equipment  and 
quarters.  The  farming  operations  at  this  school  were  found  to  be  the  best  of 
any  of  the  schools  visited  by  Commissioner  Walcott  in  the  Northwestern  States. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  operations  of  the  guidance  and  placement  center 
which  the  Indian  Service  is  organizing  at  Minneapolis.  This  city  is  well  located 
as  a  center  for  the  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota. 
This  center  should  be  completely  organized  and  equipped  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  the  practical  work  of  getting  jobs  for  the  young  Indian  men  and  women 
can  be  started  soon. 

Commissioner  Walcott  outlined  an  organization  that  might  be  effected  for 
centers,  such  as  the  one  at  Minneapolis.  A  guidance  and  placement  officer  for 
both  men  and  women  in  neighboring  States  should  work  under  the  supervision 
of  the  officer  located  at  a  point  central  for  both  reservation  and  cities.  An 
extensive  education  program  should  be  inaugurated  for  the  citizens  of  the 
region,  contacts  to  be  made  with  clubs  and  any  outstanding  business,  social,  or 
religious  organizations  in  the  area  served  by  the  center.  The  officers  should 
acquaint  themselves  with  conditions  on  the  reservations  and  also  with  towns 
and  cities.  Contacts  should  also  be  made  with  the  students  at  the  nonreserva- 
tion  schools  in  order  that  they  might  be  placed  in  positions  where  they  are  well 
qualified  for  work.  Factories  should  be  visited  to  look  for  positions,  and  all 
young  Indians  should  be  followed  up  after  they  have  been  placed  in  employ- 
ment. Officers  operating  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  should  work  under  the 
Minneapolis  center  so  that  the  expense  of  additional  centers  in'  these  districts 
would  not  be  necessary. 
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TONGUE  RIVER  INDIAN  AGENCY,  MONT.    • 
Commissioner  Seymour 

In  August,  1930,  Commissioner  Seymour  visited  the  Tongue  River  Indian 
Reservation  in  southeastern  Montana.  This  reserve,  comprising  more  than 
440,000  acres  of  land  and  located  just  to  the  east  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  is 
the  home  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians,  who  now  number  between  1,400 
and  1,500. 

The  isolated  region  where  these  Indians  live  is  a  country  of  high  altitude, 
little  rainfall,  and  a  short  summer  season.  Along  the  many  streams  are  tracts 
suitable  for  wheat  and  alfalfa,  while  on  the  hills  is  a  beautiful  stand  of  tim- 
ber— the  best  yellow  pine  now  standing  in  Montana.  Primarily,  however,  the 
reservation  is  grazing  country,  with  excellent  natural  hay  in  the  lower  lands, 
and  good  winter  pasturage  to  be  found  on  the  uplands.  While  not  a  land  of 
teeming  abundance.  It  unquestionably  has  sufficient  resources  to  provide  a  good 
living  for  the  inhabitants,  if  they  but  add  a  reasonable  amount  of  industry 
to  the  equation. 

A  small  amount  of  land  is  irrigated  or  irrigable.  Farming  by  the  Indians 
has  been  hindered  by  fairs  and  rodeos,  the  drought,  and  the  lack  of  near-by 
markets  for  any  operations  on  an  extended  scale.  There  are  about  4,400 
Indian-owned  cattle  on  the  reservation,  but  the  number  of  head  is  not  increas- 
ing. Attempts  to  introduce  sheep  raising  have  accomplished  little  so  far, 
although  sheep  are  being  grazed  on  the  reservation  by  lessees  with  fair  success. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  is  supplied  with  schools  of  all  sorts.  There  are 
Montfina  public  schools  at  Lame  Deer  and  on  the  Big  Muddy  Creek.  There 
are  Government  day  schools  at  Lame  Deer  and  Birney.  There  is  a  mission 
boarding  school  at  Ashland ;  and  there  is  a  Government  boarding  school  at 
Busby.  With  all  this,  there  are  a  number  of  children  out  of  school,  besides 
those  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated.  Various  improvements  were  found 
to  be  needed  at  the  two  Government  day  schools  and  at  the  boarding  school 
at  Busby,  including  the  providing  of  a  gymnasium  at  the  latter  place. 

These  Cheyennes  are  housed  for  the  most  part  in  small  but  substantial  log 
buildings  which  bear  evidence  to  a  pretty  thorough  housing  campaign  carried 
on  at  some  time,  probably  several  years  ago.  Although  far  poorer  than  their 
Crow  sisters,  the  Cheyenne  women  keep  their  little  log  homes  in  much  more 
orderly  condition,  as  a  rule.  As  the  Government  work  along  home-making 
lines  has  been  recent,  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  standards  found  here  must 
be  attributable  to  missionary  influence,  which  has  been  among  these  people  for 
a  much  longer  period. 

Among  the  characteristics  which  have  caused  these  Indians  to  be  termed  a 
backward  people  is  a  disinclination  to  use  the  white  man's  medicine  and  physi- 
cians. The  hospital  at  Lame  Deer  has  received  very  little  patronage  until  the 
past  year  or  so.  A  pretentious  brick  hospital  was  being  erected  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  Commissioner  Seymour  to  this  agency,  and,  in  her  opinion,  it  repre- 
sented a  great  expense  which  might  have  been  otherwise  distributed  for  the 
benefit  of  Indian  health  and  sanitary  conditions  in  much  needed  ways. 

The  need  for  many  improvements  at  the  agency  headquarters  at  Lame  Deer 
was  found  to  be  urgent.  The  quarters  for  the  employees  should  be  greatly  im- 
proved, more  equipment  obtained,  and  an  adequate  water  and  sewer  system 
provided.    Additional  cottages  for  employees  at  this  point  are  a  necessity. 

These  Cheyennes  are  now  in  process  of  having  part  of  their  land  allotted  to 
them  in  severalty.  Each  Indian  on  the  roll,  numbering  1,453,  is  to  receive  40 
acres  of  agricultural  land  and  120  acres  of  land  suitable  for  grazing.  This  will 
divide  approximately  one-half  of  the  reservation  and  allot  practically  all  of 
the  land  classed  as  agricultural.  The  unallotted  area  will  be  chiefly  grazing  and 
timbered  areas.  Just  what  allotment  may  be  expected  to  accomplish  for  these 
Indians  is  something  of  a  problem.  There  is  at  least  one  substantial  beneflt  that 
will  accrue :  Each  Indian  will  be  aware  of  the  limits  of  the  land  assigned  him 
and  his  family ;  he  will  know  that  any  improvements  made  thereon  will  be  his 
individual  possessions.  A  certain  step  will  be  taken  toward  fixing  upon  him  a 
definite  responsibility.  Eventually  disputes  as  to  tenure  will  be  settled  and  the 
Indian  will  have  a  sense  of  personal  ownership  in  his  acres. 

An  industrial  program  which  takes  account  of  the  nature  of  the  land  and 
markets  should  be  worked  out  for  these  Indians,  with  the  idea  that  the  trust 
period  must  be  a  i)eriod  of  definite  and  steady  advance. 
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CROW  INDIAN  AGENCY,  MONT. 
Commissioner  Seymour 

The  reservation  of  the  Crow  Indians  in  southern  Montana  was  visited  by 
Commissioner  Seymour  in  August,  1930.  These  Indians,  already  possessed  of 
large  landed  estates,  are  in  process  of  receiving  still  further  allotments  of  land. 
The  first  division  of  their  land  was  made  in  1905 ;  this  was  merged  in  a  more 
complete  division  made  under  the  act  of  1920.  The  present  allotment  is  being 
made  to  those  unallotted  and  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  died  since  1905  without 
having  received  lands  in  severalty.  When  this  third  distribution  has  been  made, 
the  immense  territory  of  the  Crows  will  practically  all  be  held  in  severalty.  The 
average  Crow  allottee  now  possesses  something  like  900  acres  of  land,  exclusive 
of  what  may  have  come  to  him  through  inheritance. 

The  Federal  Government  thus  has  two  tasks  to  perform.  One  is  the 
handling  of  a  large  estate  for  the  benefit  of  its  Indian  owners.  The  other 
is  the  raising  of  these  owners  to  a  standard  of  intelligence  and  industry  which 
will  enable  them  to  manage  their  own  estates — in  a  word,  to  make  them 
competent  rather  than  incompetent. 

The  Indian  estate  is  being  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  secure  and 
considerable  income  for  nearly  every  member  of  the  tribe.  This  prosperity 
itself  acts  to  defeat  the  development  of  the  Crows  in  self-respect.  There  are 
great  grazing  leases  whose  operation  is  carefully  supervised  by  Government 
employees.  The  rentals  are  duly  collected  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Indian  landowners,  an  annual  income  of  about  $1,500  per  family  of  five,  in 
addition  to  a  rent-free  home  and  untaxed  acres  of  rich  irrigated  land,  which 
would  mean  a  high  tide  of  prosperity  for  white  farmers. 

The  Crows  are  a  kindly  people  and  have  a  long  tradition  of  friendliness  with 
the  white  man.  Yet  this  prosperity  of  theirs,  dependent  on  no  exertion  of 
their  own,  has  had  a  very  natural  effect  in  making  them  arrogant  and  dicta- 
torial. They  are,  in  fact,  very  dependent  upon  the  ministrations  of  the 
Indian  Service  employees  and  are  arrogant  as  a  spoiled  child  is  arrogant, 
pathetic  as  a  rule,  and  only  occasionally  offensive.  In  spite  of  this  unpleasing 
attitude  they  are  capable  of  real  affection  for  those  who  work  for  them. 

The  Crow  has  a  large  farm  for  his  own  use  and  the  income  from  other  wide 
acres  at  his  disposal.  If  he  does  not  change  his  old  ways  more  rapidly  it  is 
because  his  life  offers  very  little  incentive  to  change.  Such  a  condition,  how- 
ever, can  not  last  always.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Crow  of  the  next 
generation,  and  the  next,  must  remain  forever  in  tutelage;  that  the  decades 
will  roll  on  and  find  the  Government  still  guarding  his  land  and  money  against 
loss  and  the  Crow  himself  against  all  hardship.  The  allotment  policy  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  policy  of  education  and  preparation.  It  was  supposed  to  make 
the  Indian  ready  to  take  his  place  in  the  world ;  to  lead  him  on  to  self-support. 
It  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  Crow  is  walking  in  this  direction  with 
suflacient  speed  to  reach  a  goal  worth  reaching  within  the  century. 

He  has  already  learned  some  things.  He  is  in  process  of  learning  more. 
The  thing  above  all  that  he  must  learn  is  to  stand  on  his  own  feet. 
The  future  policy  of  the  Government  must  be  directed  toward  teaching  him 
that  lesson. 

TEACHING  INDIAN  BOYS  TO  RAISE  LIVESTOCK 

Commissioner  Seymour 

The  United  States  Range  Livestock  Experiment  Station  at  Old  Fort  Keough, 
near  Miles  City,  Mont.,  was  visited  by  Commissioner  Seymour  in  August,  1930. 
At  this  station  specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  making  studies 
of  livestock  in  connection  with  conditions  of  pasturage  and  climate  as  must 
be  met  by  those  who  handle  stock  in  the  western  range  country. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Campbell  of  the  Indian  Service  is  credited  with  originating  the 
idea  of  having  a  group  of  Indian  boys  learn  something  of  the  livestock  industry 
by  observing  the  work  of  this  experiment  station  and  by  participating  in  its 
activities.  An  agreement  was  made  between  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
Departments,  an  appropriation  was  obtained  from  Congress  and  an  agricultural 
extension  agent  of  the  Indian  Service  was  sent  to  this  point  to  recruit  a  selected 
group  of  about  a  dozen  Indian  boys  for  training  and  work  at  the  station. 

The  boys  who  came  to  take  part  in  this  new  venture  in  training  have  shown 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  growth  and  accomplishment,  and  as  time  acquaints^ 
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both  Indians  and  superintendents  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  work  done, 
it  must,  of  course,  follow  that  boys  will  be  sent  here  better  equipped  not  only 
to  master  the  work  but  to  make  use  of  it  in  later  years.  Obviously,  there  is 
no  reason  for  carrying  on  this  enterprise  unless  it  is  to  have  a  practical  result 
in  the  life  work  of  the  boys  of  the  group. 

There  has  been  no  set  scholastic  requirement  for  entry  upon  the  work, 
except  that  the  applicant  must  have  learned  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the 
English  language.  The  necessities  of  the  situation  are  that  the  boy  should  be 
of  character  and  ability  suflEicient  to  justify  the  personal  effort  that  is  to  be 
expended  upon  him,  and  so  placed  economically  that  the  work  will  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  him. 

The  first  year  of  this  training  has  been,  of  course,  exi)erimental  In  every 
way.  Two  years  of  work  are  contemplated  for  each  Indian  student.  The 
object  during  tlie  first  year  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various  jobs 
which  confront  the  producer  of  livestock  and  to  develop  skill  in  the  performance 
of  these  jobs.  During  the  second  year  the  student  is  instructed  in  the  organ- 
ization and  operation  of  livestock  ranches.  The  work  is  planned  so  that  each 
student  has  an  equal  opportunity  to  work  with  each  of  the  kinds  of  livestock 
produced  at  the  station. 

The  individual  possibilities  of  each  student  are  also  carefully  scrutinized 
and  all  possible  information  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  he  will  have  to 
enter  the  livestock  industry  if  he  returns  to  his  home  reservation  to  take  it 
up  are  secured. 

Quite  properly  there  are  no  schoolrooms  for  the  Indian  boys,  for  this  is  not  a 
school.  If  a  class  is  to  be  held,  it  may  well  be  in  a  corner  of  the  sheep  pen  or  at 
the  pasture  grounds.  Observation  of  actual  processes,  as  conducted  by  the 
specialists  of  the  station,  supplemented  by  actual  practical  assistance  in  the 
work  by  the  Indian  boys  themselves,  are  surer  and  more  lasting  means  of 
information  than  the  conning  of  learned  texts  about  the  subject. 

SHOSHONE  INDIAN  AGENCY,  WYO. 

Commissioner  Seymour 

In  August,  1930,  the  Shoshone  Indian  Agency,  in  west-central  Wyoming,  was 
visited  by  Commissioner  Seymour.  On  this  large  reservation,  60  by  72  miles  in 
extent,  live  about  2,000  Indians,  almost  equally  divided  between  two  unrelated 
and  not  very  friendly  tribes,  the  Shoshoni  and  Arapaho,  the  former  coming 
from  the  mountain  region  to  the  west  and  the  latter  frorm  the  plains. 

Allotment  here  has  been  carried  out  in  rather  curious  fashion.  When  the 
agreement  for  it  was  made  in  1905,  about  two  thirds  of  the  reservation  was 
ceded  to  the  Government.  The  land  was,  however,  not  sold  but  remained  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  1,500,000  acres  of  land 
is  still  so  held,  leased  to  provide  a  revenue  for  tribal  use.  The  Indians  no 
longer  possess  even  a  complete  right  of  occupancy  here  but  still  enjoy  the 
rental.  The  remaining  third  of  the  reservation  was  more  than  ample  to  pro- 
vide allotments  for  all  the  Indians  here  at  the  time.  They  were  given  trust 
patents  in  1907.  A  second  allotment  vvas  made  iu  1915  to  children  born  since 
the  original  tribal  roll  was  completed.  A  survey  is  now  being  made  with  a 
view  of  dividing  up  the  remaining  land  among  the  children  born  since  1915. 

The  earlier  allotments  were  of  irrigable  land  which  under  ditches  can 
produce  splendid  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  of  beets  and  alfalfa. 
The  land  now  remaining  for  allotment  is  grazing  land  much  less  valuable  and 
useful.  Now,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  much  of  the  best  acreage 
has  become  "  heirship  land."  The  original  allottees  have  died  and  there  are 
several  partners  in  the  ownership  of  their  property. 

The  children  now  receiving  allotments  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  derive 
any  great  industrial  stimulus  fi'om  the  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  suitable  for 
grazing  purposes  only,  a  tract  from  which  the  annual  income  will  profeably 
amount  to  $9  for  each  allottee.  From  the  standpoint  of  common  sense,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  returns  will  be  insufficient  to  justify  the  large  amount  of  super- 
vision and  accounting  which  each  individual  allotment  will  entail.  Twenty-five 
or  more  years  of  supervision  over  such  an  insignificant  asset  seems  scarcely 
defensible.  It  is  an  injustice  to  tie  children  now  under  15  indefinitely  to  the 
apron  strings  of  the  Government  by  the  possession  of  a  trifling  quantity  of 
arid  hillside. 
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Because  of  the  charges  against  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  Indians  there  is 
practically  no  sale  for  this  rich  land.  It  is  not  of  course  especially  to  be  de- 
sired that  it  should  be  sold.  Cases  of  heirship  can  remain  unadjudicated 
without  especial  harm  to  the  heirs.  At  present  there  are  very  few  of  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation  who  are  not  making  some  effort  toward  self-support. 
Irrigation  farming  is  by  no  means  the  simplest  occupation  in  the  world,  and 
the  fields  of  the  Shoshoni  and  Arapaho  of  this  jurisdiction  are  good  testimony 
to  the  work  of  the  Indians  and  of  those  who  direct  their  efforts. 

The  Government  boarding  school,  which  is  now  being  rebuilt,  is  only  one  of 
several  educational  institutions  at  the  command  of  the  Indians  of  this  reser- 
vation. The  St.  Michael's  Episcopal  Mission  boarding  school  takes  care  of  86 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Upper  Arapahoes;  while  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Mission 
looks  after  a  larger  number  of  Lower  Arapahoes.  Another  Episcopal  mission 
takes  care  of  a  limited  number  of  Shoshoiu  girls  and  the  remaining  pupils  of 
the  Shoshoni  Tribe  are  cared  for  by  the  Government  boarding  school.  The  St. 
Michael's  and  St.  Stephen's  schools  are  under  contract  and  receive  tribal  funds. 
In  both  there  is  a  welcome  for  the  vistor  and  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
cooperation  which  is  thoroughly  admirable. 

With  all  the  fine  educational  and  missionary  work  going  on  among  these 
people,  it  is  sad  to  record  that  judged  even  by  tribal  standards  their  moral 
situation  is  deplorable.  The  inclination  to  change  marital  partners  common 
to  many  tribes  becomes  here  a  serious  matter,  as  there  is  a  fierce  jealousy 
which  often  leads  to  crimes  of  violence.  These  Indians  are  reputed  to  be  the 
most  avid  gamblers  among  the  tribes  of  the  region.  Neither  law  nor  Indian 
public  opinion  affords  any  hope  of  discouraging  this  practice,  which  is  not 
defensible  from  any  point  of  view  that  considers  the  welfare  of  the  Indians 
themselves. 

The  State  laws  should  be  enforced  on  this  as  well  as  other  reservations,  and 
the  Indian  would  be  benefited  by  the  enforcement.  It  is  obvious  in  many  ways 
that  the  Indian  is  aware  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  white  men  of  the  region. 
He  is  capable  of  obeying  them  when  he  becomes  convinced  that  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  do  so.  If  the  Indian  is  ever  to  take  his  place  as  a  man  among  men, 
he  must  be  called  upon  to  avoid  the  crimes  which  the  common  feeling  of  the 
white  race  condemns. 

HAYWARD  INDIAN  SCHOOL  AND  AGENCY,  WIS. 

Commissioner  Lindquist 

In  August,  1930,  Commissioner  Lindquist  visited  the  Hayward  Indian  School 
and  Lac  Courte  Oreille  Reservation,  located  in  northwestern  Wisconsin. 

Though  usually  classed  as  a  reservation  boarding  school,  Hayward  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  nonreservation  school.  At  least  one-half  of  the  enroll- 
ment of  167  comes  from  points  outside  the  neighboring  Lac  Courte  Oreille 
reserve.  The  school  carries  six  grades,  and  recommendations  have  been  made 
to  add  two  more  grades,  and  the  superintendent  favors  boarding  ninth-grade 
pupils  who  could  attend  the  town  high  school  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  No 
vocational  instruction  is  emphasized  here,  as  the  pupils  attend  school  all  day. 
In  case  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  boarding  school  is  closed  Commissioner  Lindquist 
recommends  the  enlarging  of  the  capacity  of  this  school.  The  boarding  schools 
of  Tomah,  Pipestone,  and  Flandreau  fill  up  very  quickly  and  are  compelled  to 
turn  away  many  applicants.  A  well-conducted  school  at  Hayward,  emphasizing 
certain  vocational  aspects,  should  have  no  difficulty  in  running  at  full  capacity. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  abandon  the  school  farm  and  sell  off  all  the  stock. 
To  abandon  this  productive  farm  is  believed  to  be  a  mistake.  It  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the  school  in  that  it  would  remove  a  very  valuable 
object  lesson  not  only  from  the  pupils  but  from  their  parents  as  well.  The 
production  feature  of  the  school  farm  should  not  be  the  determining  one  in 
jud^ng  its  worth.  If  the  school  is  to  be  maintained  at  all,  the  farm  and  dairy 
herd  should  be  retained. 

The  Lac  Courte  Oreille  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  are  located  on  a  reserva- 
tion but  a  few  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Hayward.  This  reservation,  a  country 
of  rolling  timberland  plentifully  interspersed  with  lakes  and  streams,  originally 
contained  68,939  acres.  In  the  course  of  years  a  considerable  area  has  been 
sold.  The  Indians  who  are  actually  related  to  the  agency  due  to  landholdings, 
funds,  etc.,  number  4.50. 
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On  this  reservation  only  small  plots  of  land  are  under  cultivation.  Rarely 
does  one  even  find  good  garden  plots.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  cut-over  sand  and 
swamp  land,  militates  against  successful  cultivation.  There  are  no  dairy  ani- 
mals, and  attempts  at  poultry  raising  have  met  with  but  slight  success.  The 
Indians  of  this  region  are  woods  Indians  and  seem  to  have  no  natural  aptitude 
for  agriculture.  White  people  have  often  not  been  successful  in  farming  pur- 
suits in  this  district.  Much  of  the  kind  of  land  on  the  reserve  is  being  sold  for 
taxes  or  reverting  to  the  State  because  no  one  will  take  the  tax  script. 

The  Indians  engage  in  hunting  and  fishing  and  act  as  guides  for  summer 
residents.  They  gather  berries  and  wild  rice  and  take  part  in  powwows  and 
commercialized  dances  at  resort  towns  such  as  Hayward  where  money  is  col- 
lected for  their  benefit.  Commissioner  Lindquist  recommends  that  steps  be 
taken  to  curb  the  commercialization  of  these  dances  in  so  far  as  the  Indians 
concerned  are  wards  of  the  Government. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  position  of  agency  farmer  on  the  reserva- 
tion be  abolished  and  the  place  filled  by  a  placement  and  guidance  oflBcer, 
who  shall  also  be  subagent ;  that  this  subagent  be  given  freedom  of  initiative  in 
making  contacts  for  the  able-bodied  Indians.  The  details  as  to  lands,  indi- 
vidual funds,  etc.,  might  still  be  handled  through  the  Hayward  office  but  the 
responsibility  for  industrial  activities  should  be  placed  with  the  man  on 
the  reservation.  This  official  should  keep  in  touch  with  placement  workers  in 
the  cities  of  this  area  and  serve  as  a  sort  of  liaison  agency,  as  between  the 
individual  Indian  and  his  employer. 

LAC  DU  FLAMBEAU  INDIAN  AGENCY,  WIS. 

Commissioner  Lindquist 

In  August  and  September,  1930,  Commissioner  Lindquist  visited  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  Indian  Agency  in  Wisconsin.  This  agency  has  under  its  supervision 
4,200  Chippewa  and  Potawatami  Indians  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
but  in  his  report  particular  attention  was  given  to  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Reservation,  the  home  of  a  band  of  827  Ohippewas  of  the  same  name  and  the 
site  of  the  agency  headquarters. 

These  Lac  du  Flambeau  Chippewas  live  in  a  beautiful  lake  region  frequented 
by  tourists  at  least  four  months  each  year.  In  common  with  many  resorts  of 
this  kind  a  free  and  easy  atmosphere  prevails  and  the  resorters  must  be  enter- 
tained in  order  that  the  annual  tourist  crop  may  be  harvested  without  fail. 
The  Indians  have  not  been  slow  in  fitting  themselves  into  the  common  enter- 
prise. In  pursuance  to  this  they  have  proceeded  to  commercialize  their  dances 
and  pageants  in  order  to  catch  their  share  of  the  tourist  trade.  Two  camps 
or  villages  are  maintained  for  that  purpose  and  these  are  made  as  picturesque 
as  possible  and  bark  wikiups  are  erected. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  much  drinking  and  immorality  has  been  prevailing  on 
the  reservation,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  reliable  witnesses  this  dis- 
graceful state  of  affairs  has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  It  is  a  situation 
which  no  longer  can  be  tolerated.  It  calls  for  prompt  and  aggressive  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Service  which,  apparently,  has  been  committed  to  a 
laissez-faire  policy  in  the  past  with  respect  to  the  Wisconsin  Chippewa.  It  is 
well  that  the  "  shake-up  "  should  begin  at  home.  There  should  be  an  immediate 
strengthening  of  the  enforcement  staff,  the  active  enlistment  of  the  liquor- 
suppression  department,  and  the  commandeering  of  the  available  Federal  law- 
enforcement  agencies  to  put  a  stop  to  the  flagrant  evils  so  long  entrenched  at 
Lac  du  Flambeau. 

While  this  reservation  is  approximately  12  miles  square  only  eight  Indians 
are  living  on  their  allotments  and  attempting  any  farming.  Here  and  there  one 
sees  a  few  garden  patches.  Very  little  of  the  land  is  cleared,  and  even  where  the 
plow  has  made  its  furrow  the  character  of  the  soil  has  been  disappointing. 
One  can  not,  therefore,  envisage  a  community  of  thrifty  farmers  in  these  north- 
ern woods.  How  these  people  make  a  living  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  Their 
tribal  fund  is  almost  depleted,  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  lakes  is  diminishing,  and 
white  men  are  now  competing  with  the  Indians  as  guides  for  summer  tourists. 

Berry  picking  and  the  gathering  of  wild  rice  serve  to  augment  the  family  in- 
come during  the  summer  months,  but  with  the  passing  of  the  old  Indian  pursuits 
of  hunting  and  trapping  fur-bearing  animals,  ,the  larder  during  the  winter  is 
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exceedingly  meager.  Sixty  Indians  are  on  the  partial  ration  allowance.  The 
outlook  for  the  future  of  these  Indians  is  not  at  all  bright.  The  more  progres- 
sive ones  will  leave  and  find  employment  elsewhere. 

In  the  new  and  developing  employment  and  placement  program  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  plans  should  be  laid  to  reach  just  such  groups  as  these  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Chippewa.  The  industrial  cities  of  Superior,  Duluth,  the  Twin  Cities,  and  Mil- 
waukee are  not  altogether  out  of  the  question,  not  to  speak  of  other  growing 
towns  in  Wisconsin,  where  opportunities  for  employment  will  inevitably  present 
themselves. 

The  Indian  houses  are  poorly  furnished  and  the  surroundings  leave  much  to 
be  desired.  Lack  of  adequate  housing  and  proper  nourishment  are  given  as  pre- 
disposing causes  for  disease,  especially  tuberculosis,  which  still  holds  the  lead 
among  this  people.  A  doctor  and  field  nurse  are  available  here  but  there  is  no 
hospital.  The  periodic  clinics  held  on  the  reserve,  sponsored  by  the  State  and 
ably  seconded  by  the  Indian  Service  medical  staff,  constitute  the  hopeful  aspect 
of  the  health  situation. 

For  many  years  a  boarding  school  has  operated  at  this  point,  but  it  has  been 
allowed  to  run  down  and  is  now  a  most  dilapidated  spectacle.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  buildings  are  now  in  shape  to  house  boarding  pupils.  If  the  plant  is  to  be 
continued  in  use  it  should  be  rehabilitated,  one  estimate  being  that  it  would 
cost  $75,000.  If  the  boarding  school  were  to  be  abandoned  the  question  arises 
whether  the  local  school  district  would  be  able  to  provide  and  finance  the  opera- 
tion of  a  school  to  take  care  of  all  the  children  now  enrolled  in  the  reservation 
boarding  school,  the  initial  cost  of  which  is  bound  to  be  between  $40,000  and 
$60,000  and  in  a  community  which  is  90  per  cent  Indian. 

POTAWATOMI  INDIANS,  WISCONSIN 

Commissioner  Lindquist 

In  August,  1930,  the  Potawato'mi  Indians  of  the  Laona  subagency,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  Agency,  Wis.,  were  visited  by  Com- 
missioner Lindquist.  Strictly  speaking,  Laona  is  not  a  subagency,  as  only  an 
Indian  laborer  is  in  charge,  while  a  public-health  nurse  works  out  of  the  same 
office.  The  financial  affairs  of  these  Indians  are  handled  through  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  oflSce. 

Populaiion  figures  show  that  417  Wisconsin  Potawatomies  are  enrolled  under 
this  jurisdiction  while  120  of  the  so-called  "  lost  tribe  "  of  Chippewas  are  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  part  of  Forest  County.  In  addition  about  100  of  the 
Bark  River  Chippewas,  living  near  Harris,  Mich.,  are  related  to  this  unit. 
About  100  Kansas  Potawatomies  drift  in  and  out  among  these  people. 

In  1916  an  appropriation  of  about  $470,000  was  made  for  the  purchase  of 
homes  and  home  sites  for  these  Indians.  Of  this  amount  $150,000  was  spent 
for  land  in  scattered  sections  of  Forest  County.  About  200  home  sites  resulted. 
A  considerable  sum  was  spent  for  clearing  the  land,  erection  of  cottages,  pur- 
chases of  teams,  wagons,  and  implements.  The  lands  purchased  were  poorly 
selected  and  as  a  re^mlt  very  few  o^  the  Wisconsin  Potawatom'es  can  make  a 
living  OA  tiit'-i'  home  sills  and  while  a  number  of  neat  cabins  have  been  built 
they  are  abandoned  at  least  a  large  part  of  each  year. 

Some  virgin  timber  still  remains  uncut  in  Forest  County  and  the  saw  mill 
at  Laona  is  still  in  operation.  This  furnishes  some  employment  for  the  Indians, 
at  least  in  the  winter  time.  Aside  from  this,  those  who  have  any  inclination 
to  work  must  find  employment  away  from  their  purchased  plots.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  among  these  Indians  has  become  acute.  Forest  County  with 
a  population  of  8,000  of  which  over  500  are  Indians  is  in  debt  and  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  county  has  diminished  $600,000  between  1928  and  1930  and 
many  people  are  heavily  in  debt.  With  the  timber  going  fast  and  the  Indian 
funds  almost  gone  the  physical,  social,  and  economic  well  being  of  the  Indian 
population  is  a  burden  which  can  not  possibly  be  assumed  locally. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  school  situation  at  Laona  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  the  Indian  Service  district  school  supervisor  and  the  Indian  agent  at 
Lac  du  Flambeau.  Indian  children  have  been  attending  the  local  schools  and 
their  tuition  has  been  paid  for  the  days  actually  attended  from  Indian  Service 
funds.  It  was  understood  locally  that  the  Government  would  pay  half  the  ex- 
pense of  operating  the  schools  where  Indians  attended  but  the  amount  actually 
paid  has  been  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  cost. 

Sponsored  by  the  State  board  of  health  a  health  clinic  was  conducted  in  For- 
est County  at  Crandon  and  Wabeno  at  the  time  of  Commissioner  Lindquist's 
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visit  to  this  sectiou.  Federal  health  officials  cooperated.  As  thorough  an  ex- 
amination as  one  could  secure  in  any  modern  clinic  was  provided.  At  Wabeno 
240  Indians  were  examined  and  four  even  came  150  miles  from  the  Bark  River 
country  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  A  lively  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  the  local  white  people  who  opened  up  their  school  buildings  for  the 
work. 

As  a  result  of  the  information  gathered  in  regard  to  health  conditions 
among  the  Indians  in  the  State  it  was  recommended  that  a  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium be  erected  at  a  central  point  in  the  State,  such  as  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
to  be  operated  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  this  supplementing  the  health  program 
being  carried  on  by  State  and  county  units. 

WINNEBAGO  INDIANS,  WISCONSIN 

Coimnissioner  Lindquist  ■  i 

In  August,  1930,  the  scattered  groups  of  Winnebago  Indians  of  Wisconsin, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Tomah  Indian  School, 
were  visited  by  Commissioner  Lindquist.  These  Indians,  numbering  1,378,  are 
located  in  18  counties  in  Wisconsin,  with  a  few  families  in  Minnesota  along 
the  Mississippi  River  and  a  few  more  in  Iowa.  These  are  287  homestead 
allotments,  consisting  of  13,390  acres,  and  in  addition  there  are  101  tracts  of 
purchased  land  amounting  to  4,000  acres. 

Part  of  this  tribe  is  in  Nebraska.  These,  with  which  this  report  deals,  are 
sometimes  called  the  "Wisconsin  strays,"  as  they  constitute  the  remnants  of 
the  tribe  which  either  refused  to  leave  their  native  haunts  or  drifteil  back 
after  numerous  attempts  at  removal.  Under  the  homestead  act  of  1875  every 
Winnebago  in  the  State  could  take  up  40  acres  of  land  and  remain  in  the 
State.  By  that  time  very  little  irood  land  was  left  and  certainly  not  suitable 
for  agriculture. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  tribal  fund  was  individualized  and  home  sites  were 
purchased  for  the  Indians  in  widely  scattered  areas,  use  being  made  of  the 
individual  moneys.  Deeds  on  these  land  areas  carried  the  clause  that  same 
should  not  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  land  owners  and  their  heirs,  as  well  as  those  holding  homesteads,  have 
been  considered  wards  of  the  Government. 

In  recent  years  troubles  have  aiisen  as  to  the  taxab'l'ty  of  the  purchased 
lands.  The  matter  has  been  in  the  courts  for  some  time,  and  the  problem 
remains  unsettled.  Unpaid  taxes  have  accumulated,  in  addition  to  delinquency 
charges  and  penalties.  These  tracts  of  land  have  proved  to  be  a  burden 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  the  Indians,  especially  since  the  taxation  bugaboo 
became  a  stern  reality.  All  this  trouble  has  conspired  to  make  the  Indian 
anythng  but  a  docile,  industrious,  and  law-abiding  citizen.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  disgruntled  Indians  will  attempt  to  bring  suit  to  recover  funds 
invested  for  minors  and  permitting  such  investments  to  be  dissipated  through 
lack  of  proper  i)rotection.  Immediate  consideration  should  be  given  this 
matter  by  the  Interior  Department. 

The  industrial  situation  is  intimately  wrapped  up  with  the  land  deals. 
Some  land  has  already  been  lost,  due  to  nonpayment  of  taxes.  Those  who 
are  still  living  on  their  tracts  and  eking  out  a  precarious  existence;  that  is, 
actually  doing  some  farming,  number  only  20  families.  Summer  is  a  time 
of  general  dispersion.  Winnebagos  being  seasonal  and  migratory  workers,  many 
of  them  preferring  to  spend  their  time  at  summer  resorts  "working"  in  the 
powwows  and  pageants.  In  the  winter  time  they  are  more  apt  to  be  found 
at  home.  Social  conditions  surrounding  the  camps  which  have  been  main- 
tained by  the  Indians  for  the  summer  tourists  have  in  times  past  been  utterly 
demoralizing,  but  protests  voiced  by  various  organizations  and  individuals 
have  brought  about  a  marked  improvement  at  these  places. 

The  social  conditions  surrounding  the  summer  powwows  and  the  cranberry 
camps  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  illness  which  menaces  this  tribe.  A 
study  of  home  conditions  of  these  Indians,  conditions  which  affect  their  health, 
industry,  and  morals,  shows  the  need  of  the  appointment  of  a  social-service 
worker  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  field  nurse  and  the  agency  farmer  now 
working  among  these  people. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  continued  attendance  of  these  Indians  at 
mission  and  Government  schools  rather  than  insist  on  their  attendace  at  public 
schools,  where  they  are  unwelcome  as  well  as  illy  prepared  to  compete  with 
the  white  children. 
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MISSION  INDIAN  AGENCY,  CALIF. 

Chairman  Eliot 

In  October,  1930,  Chairman  Eliot  visited  the  Mission  Indian  Agency,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  is  located  at  Riverside,  Calif.  In  his  report  on  these  scat- 
tered southern  California  Indians  he  raises  the  question  whether  there  is  any- 
community  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  paternalized  as  the  3,000  members  of 
these  small  bands.  These  people  are  freed  from  all  obligation  to  pay  taxes, 
they  assume  none  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  from  birth  to  death 
the  Government  cares  for  them  in  every  possible  way.  They  have  no  adequate 
incentive  for  working  and  saving.  They  lack  all  the  ordinary  motives  for  labor, 
thrift,  and  progress. 

For  their  sole  benefit  an  admirable  modern  hospital  is  maintained  at  Soboba. 
In  addition  they  are  admitted  to  the  county  hospitals  of  Riverside,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Diego  Counties  and  to  the  Mercy  Hospital  at  San  Diego,  all  charges 
being  borne  by  the  Government.  Besides  the  hospital  physician  at  Soboba,  the 
Government  employs  two  full-time  doctors  and  seven  contract  doctors  who  are 
always  available  to  help  these  people  in  times  of  physical  distress.  No  white 
community  anywhere  in  the  world  is  known  to  be  provided  for  in  this  manner. 

For  education  of  the  children  the  Government  provides  five  good  day  schools. 
At  these  schools  the  children  are  furnished  with  clothing  and  a  substantial 
midday  meal.  Many  of  the  children  are  also  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
and  their  tuition  is  paid.  The  Government  also  maintains  a  well-equipped 
boarding  school,  the  Sherman  Institute,  at  Riverside,  where  instruction  is  given 
not  only  in  the  academic  branches  but  in  vocational  training,  so  that  the  young 
people  are  prepared  to  earn  their  own  living  in  a  diversity  of  occupations. 

For  Indians  remaining  on  the  reservations  competent  advice  in  regard  to 
farming  and  marketing  the  products  is  given.  Irrigation  is  provided  for  the 
land,  although  sometimes  inadequately.  In  many  cases  houses  are  provided, 
rations  are  issued  to  the  indigent  and  aged,  and  the  Government  also  often 
bears  the  cost  of  funeral  and  burial. 

Unless  they  escape  from  this  kind  of  regime  of  looking  after  all  their  wants 
they  appear  to  be  condemned  to  a  life  of  dependence,  irresponsibility,  and 
deterioration.  The  existing  policy  of  the  Government  undermines  the  founda- 
tions of  character,  subverts  initiative,  saps  the  sources  of  self-respect  and 
self-reliance  and  bears  the  inevitable  result  in  mean  content  with  poverty 
and  squalor,  and  pitiable  degradation  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  Two  con- 
structive suggestions  are  offered  as  avenues  of  escape  from  this  deplorable 
situation. 

1.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  for  the  younger  Indians  opportu- 
nities for  profitable  employment  in  the  white  communities.  They  should  be 
dissuaded  from  returning  to  or  remaining  on  the  reservations.  The  influences 
there  are  demoralizing.  Fortunately  the  young  people,  especially  those  trained 
at  Sherman  Institute,  have  very  little  inclination  for  a  sluggish  and  quarrel- 
some existence  on  the  reservation  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  family  ties  and 
perhaps  property  interests  draw  them  thither.  There  is  no  lack  of  employ- 
ment for  industrious  and  intelligent  young  Indians.  All  that  is  needed  is  the 
cooperation  of  employment  agencies  especially  designed  and  administered 
for  the  Indians  and  guided  by  competent  advisers.  The  feasibility  of  this 
plan  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  the  summer  outing  work 
at  Sherman  Institute  and  the  equal  success  of  the  outing  matron  in  Los 
Angeles.  A  similar  outing  or  placement  bureau  should  at  once  be  opened 
at  Los  Angeles  for  boys  and  both  it  and  the  girls'  placement  office  should  have 
an  ample  and  efficient  staff.  The  way  out  of  the  Indian  problem  is  in  opening 
opportunities  for  self-supporting  employment  for  the  younger  Indians  so  that 
they  will  steadily  and  naturally  become  a  part  of  tlie  general  citizenry  of  the 
State. 

2.  As  for  the  reservations  they  are  apparently  liabilities  which  must,  for 
the  time  being,  be  carried.  On  the  reservations  are  left  little  bands  of  shiftless 
and  depressed  people,  split  into  quarrelsome  factions,  distrusting  each  other 
and  even  more  suspicious  of  white  folks.  It  is  suggested  here  is  an  opportunity 
to  put  into  effect  on  a  modest  scale  the  proposal  whereby  "  Indian  tribes  might 
be  permitted  and  assisted  to  form  themselves  into  corporate  bodies,"  and  the 
tribal  estates  held  by  a  board  of  directors  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  en- 
rolled members  of  the  various  bands  or  villages,  the  board  to  be  composed  of 
officers  of  the  Government,  representatives  of  the  Indians  and  white  people  rep- 
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resenting  the  commercial,  educational,  and  humanitarian  agencies  of  the 
neighboring  white  communities,  all  operating  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  is  believed  that  if  these  plans  can  be  put  into  operation  with  and  for  the 
Mission  Indians  the  rapid  and  progressive  deterioration  of  these  people  will 
be  stayed,  a  door  of  hope  opened  for  them  and  their  feet  set  in  the  way  of 
self-reliance  and  self-support. 

ONONDAGA  INDIAN  RESERVATION.  N.  Y. 

Commissioner  Moorehbad 

In  April,  1931,  Commissioner  Moorehead  visited  the  Onondaga  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  New  York.  The  outstanding  problem  of  concern  to  these  fine  Iroquois 
is  a  proposition  by  the  city  of  Syracuse  to  build  two  large  dams  on  their  prop- 
erty. The  city  engineer  has  made  surveys  and  he  claims  that  Syracuse  is  in 
danger  of  damage  by  floods. 

Commissioner  Moorehead  inspected  Onondaga  Creek,  which  flows  through  the 
city,  finding  that  it  now  runs  through  a  cement  trough,  wide  and  deep.  The 
Rock  Garden,  a  show  place  in  Syracuse,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  city  alongside 
this  creek  and  there  are  no  signs  of  flood  damage.  He  ascertained  that  the 
two  forks  forming  the  creek  could  be  dammed  above  the  reservation  on  land 
owned  by  white  people.  Below  the  reservation  where  property  is  owned  by 
white  citizens  a  dam  could  be  constructed.  Yet,  Syracuse  oflScials  wish  to  build 
two  dams  on  Indian  property,  one  of  which  is  to  be  something  over  50  feet  high, 
the  other  about  36,  and  the  total  cost  to  be  $3,000,000.  Hearings  were  held 
with  both  Indians  and  whites  and  interviews  with  the  city  engineer. 

The  Indians  contend  that  they  have  already  lost  considerable  property,  espe- 
cially the  Webster  tract,  1  mile  square ;  that  there  is  no  provision  against  city 
oflScials  in  the  future  closing  the  openings  in  the  dams  and  making  two  large 
lakes ;  that  even  with  openings  much  of  the  best  Indian  land  will  be  flooded ; 
that  they  do  not  care  for  the  $50  per  acre  offer,  and  agree  with  their  agent,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Fenner,  that  these  dams  should  be  built  on  white  property. 

Commissioner  Moorehead  offered  the  suggestion  that  a  99-year  lease  would  be 
a  happy  solution;  that  through  the  terms  of  .this  lease  the  Indians  would  be 
paid  $8  to  $10  an  acre  annually  in  case  their  lands  were  submerged. 

Conditions  on  the  reservation  have  improved,  and  Mrs.  Manross,  the  Episcopal 
missionary,  many  years  in  service,  says  that  the  women  properly  care  for  their 
houses  and  children.  She  has  organized  boy  and  girl  scout  troops  and  much 
desires  a  community  house. 

Some  liquor  is  introduced.  So  far  the  arrests  have  been  confined  to  Indians 
rather  than  white  bootleggers.  The  Government  agent  at  Salamanca  is  the 
subject  of  some  complaint.  It  is  alleged  that  he  does  not  concern  himself  fur- 
ther than  to  collect  money  from  gas  or  oil  leases,  distribute  treaty  goods,  etc. 
In  the  opinion  of  Commissioner  Moorehead  he  should  have  visited  Onondaga 
and  interested  himself  in  the  Syracuse  water-control  proposal. 

Moral  conditions  compare  favorably  with  those  elsewhere  in  the  State.  A 
former  district  attorney  brought  a  number  of  persons  for  a  long  conference. 
He  spoke  well  of  these  Indians.  There  is  a  truant  oflQcer  who  enforces  attend- 
ance at  school  and  the  mounted  police  stated  that  they  do  go  on  Indian  land 
and  make  arrests.  The  Kellogg  element  has  caused  some  trouble,  but  it  is  in  a 
minority. 

What  these  Onondaga  need  above  everything  else  is  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. By  all  means  an  end  should  be  put  to  this  interminable  agitation 
as  to  whether  they  are  under  Federal  or  State  control.  They  are  competent  to 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

The  Welfare  League,  formerly  called  the  Society  for  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  would  be  well  advised  to  invite  all  the  Indians  to  its  meetings  instead 
of  catering  to  a  limited  circle.  There  is  some  feeling  with  reference  to  their 
attitude. 

Finally,  the  flood  menace  appears  to  be  exaggerated.  One  prominent  Indian 
summarizes  the  situation  thus:  "To  prevent  flooding  some  streets  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Syracuse  the  white  people  propose  to  drown  out  the  Indians."  Some- 
what of  an  exaggeration,  yet  manifestly  the  best  Indian  lands  would  be  flooded, 
houses  must  be  moved,  etc.  The  solution  is  either  the  9^year  lease,  with  agree- 
ment to  pay  damages,  or,  better  still,  to  build  a  large  dam  below  the  reservation 
on  white  people's  property,  indemnifying  the  Indians  for  any  damages. 
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HASKELL  INSTITUTE,  KANSAS 
Commissioner  Scott 

In  April,  1931,  Commissioner  Scott  visited  the  Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence, 
Kans.  While  at  this  large  Indian  school  a  review  was  given  in  the  stadium  by 
the  Reserve  OflEicers  Training  Camp  detachment,  which  made  a  fine  appearance 
and  showed  the  result  of  much  care  and  effort.  General  Scott  stated  that 
Haskell  sent  many  to  the  World  War  who  were  a  credit  to  the  country,  the 
institute,  and  to  the  Indian  race,  and  he  highly  commended  this  detachment 
which  adds  to  the  eflSciency  of  every  branch  of  the  school — academic  and 
otherwise. 

The  institute  lacks  an  auditorium  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a  school  of  this 
size  and  importance,  and  it  was  recommended  that  this  need  be  supplied. 

Commissioner  Scott  stated: 

"  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Superintendent  Peairs  is  being  retired.  He 
holds  the  respect  of  Kansas,  the  evident  affection  of  the  student  body,  and 
has  maintained  a  high  standard  for  the  institution.  He  is  now  at  the  height  of 
his  usefulness,  he  has  served  the  Government  for  many  years  with  fine  integrity 
and  constructive  force.  A  new  man  will  require  years  to  attain  his  experience 
and  may  never  attain  his  usefulness.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  law  reducing  the 
time  of  retirement  of  such  men  from  70  to  65  years  was  not  intended  by  Con- 
gress to  be  enforced  with  such  ruthlessness  and  lack  of  consideration  for 
faithful  servants  of  the  Government.  Such  changes  should  be  made  slowly 
to  allow  for  adjustment.  The  law  provides  a  leeway  by  permitting  extension 
of  active  service,  but  this  is  not  being  taken  advantage  of  by  the  department. 
Many  field  employees  arranged  their  financial  affairs  looking  to  retirement  at 
70,  but  the  sudden  reduction  by  five  years  on  inadequate  retired  pay  works 
great  hardship  on  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  make  provision  for  this 
unexpected  change  of  the  law." 

PAWNEE  AND  QUAPAW  INDIAN  AGENCIES,  OKLA. 

Commissioner  Scott 

In  May,  1931,  Commissioner  Scott  visited  the  Pawnee  and  Quapaw  Indian 
agencies  in  northern  Oklahoma. 

The  Pawnee  Agency  has  its  headquarters  at  the  town  of  Pawnee.  There  are 
about  2,300  Indians  under  this  Indian  Service  jurisdiction,  the  Pawnee,  Ponca, 
Otoe,  and  Tonkaway.  Very  few  Tonka  way  are  left.  The  Pawnee  were  brought 
to  their  present  location  from  Nebraska  in  1874  under  the  policy  maintained 
by  the  Interior  Department  for  a  long  period  of  sending  Indians  to  the  Indian 
Territory  no  matter  where  they  came  from  and  no  matter  how  many  died  under 
that  treatment.  The  Ponca  were  ordered  taken  back  by  troops  to  Indian 
Territory  from  the  north  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  estopped  by 
a  decision  of  Federal  Judge  Dundy,  of  Omaha,  which  resulted  in  the  ending 
of  this  policy. 

The  Pawnee  have  always  been  farmers,  even  before  they  were  known  to  the 
white  men,  and  they  are  doing  very  well  on  their  farms  now.  Their  houses 
are  usually  small,  of  two  or  three  rooms,  and  members  of  the  tribe  that  were 
met  seemed  to  be  well-to-do  in  an  Indian  way.  The  school  children  were  alert, 
healthy,  and  clear-eyed,  with  but  a  half  dozen  cases  of  trachoma  reported  and 
no  epidemics.  The  Pawnee  encountered  were  fine  Indians  and  they  seem  to 
be  progressing  well  in  civilization. 

Appropriation  has  been  made  for  some  new  buildings  for  the  agency  board- 
ing school  which  will,  when  constructed,  put  the  agency  on  a  solid  footing 
requiring  only  a  new  dairy  barn  to  complete  the  needs  of  the  establishment. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Quapaw  Agency  is  at  the  town  of  Miami  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  State.  This  agency  serves  a  number  of  small 
remnants  of  tribes,  numbering  nearly  2,000,  that  came  originally  from  the 
East,  except  the  Modoc  from  Oregon  and  the  Quapaw,  natives  of  this  district. 
The  more  important  tribes  still  under  the  agency  are  the  Quapaw,  Wyandotte, 
Seneca,  Ottawa,  and  the  Eastern  Shawnee. 

These  Indians,  except  for  the  Modoc,  were  moved  to  Kansas  in  the  early  days 
and  then  to  this  location  in  1867.  They  have  all  been  in  contact  with  white 
people  for  more  than  100  years  and  speak  English.  Most  of  their  land  has 
been  allotted  and  the  superintendent  has  little  to  do  with  them  except  to  see 
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that  the  children  are  educated  and  their  property  and  money  safeguarded  from 
unscrupulous  white  men. 

Lead  and  zinc  have  been  found  on  the  Quapaw  Reservation  and  a  large  mining 
industry  has  been  developed,  which  has  brought  this  band  a  great  deal  of 
money  through  royalties  and  leases  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  are 
very  well-to-do.  Many  of  the  ore  bodies  have  been  Morked  out  and  the 
royalties  have  grown  smaller  and  smaller. 

The  Wyandotte  boarding  school  is  located  about  20  miles  from  Miami.  This 
institution  seems  to  be  progressing  favorably.  Many  of  the  children  of  these 
Indians  attend  public  schools  without  prejudice  and  another  generation  should 
see  the  end  of  Government  supervision  of  these  people. 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES.  OKLAHOMA 

Commissioner  Lindquist 

An  extended  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  Indian  Service  jurisdiction 
known  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  eastern  Oklahoma,  was  made  by  Commis- 
sioner Lindquist  between  November,  1930,  and  May,  1931. 

In  addition  to  numerous  recommendations  concerning  schools  and  hospitals 
maintained  by  the  Government  for  these  tribes  the  following  general  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  Commissioner  Lindquist : 

Administrative. — 1.  That  the  full-blood  restricted  Indians  of  eastern  Okla- 
homa be  considered  a  Federal  resimusibility  from  the  standpoint  of  human  rela- 
tions as  well  as  property ;  that  cooperative  relationships  be.  worked  out  with 
the  State  involving  health,  education,  and  industrial  welfare,  especially  in  those 
sections  where  the  underprivileged  of  both  races  will  benefit  mutually. 

2.  That  a  process  of  coordination  and  correlation  of  all  activities  having  to  do 
with  the  educational,  medical,  industrial,  and  legal  activities  be  gotten  under 
way  to  the  end  that  the  reorganization  thus  effected  will  function  through  the 
Five  Tribes  Agency  as  a  whole  and  such  field  units  as  may  seem  desirable  and 
necessary. 

Economic. — 1.  That  steps  be  taken  to  change  the  present  unsatisfactory  law 
concerning  leasing  so  that  all  agricultural  and  grazing  leases  of  restricted  land 
be  made  under  department  regulations,  the  proceeds  to  be  expended  in  farm 
and  home  improvements. 

2.  That  additional  agricultural  extension  agents  be  secured  to  further  en- 
courage the  planting  of  gardens  and  the  adoption  of  better  farming  methods, 
at  the  same  time  discouraging  inordinate  leasing  of  land,  especially  that  of 
the  restricted  Indian. 

3.  That  serious  consideration  be  given  the  economic  future  of  the  unas- 
similated  element  in  the  hill  country  of  eastern  Oklahoma  in  view  not  only 
of  the  immediate  needs  but,  also,  looking  toward  the  long  future. 

Social  and  health. — 1.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  establishment  of 
two  general  hospitals  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  one  in  the  region  around  Tahlequah 
and  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Hugo. 

2.  That  field  nurses  be  established  in  connection  with  the  present  hospitals 
and  boarding  schools  to  serve  as  extension  workers  to  homes  and  help  in  the 
follow  up  of  dismissed  patients. 

3.  That  three  or  four  strategic  centers  for  community  work  be  selected  and 
that  efforts  be  directed  covering  short  or  long  time  experiments  where  every 
phase  of  activity  having  to  do  with  homes,  schools,  health,  and  sanitation,  and 
industrial  welfare  be  developed ;  that  these  demonstration  points  be  adequately 
staffed  with  social  workers  and  that  these  experiments  be  conducted  with  State 
cooperation — that  is,  county  health  units — if  feasible. 

Schools  and  education. — 1.  That  annual  or  semiannual  conferences  be  ar- 
ranged between  district  public-school  teachers  having  Indian  pupils  in  their 
charge  and  Indian  Service  officials  to  discuss  home  and  community  problems, 
involving  racial  characteristics,  attitude,  and  backgrounds,  to  the  end  that 
increased  interest  and  cooperation  may  result. 

2.  That  the  present  boarding  schools  (including  the  one  at  Wyandotte  under 
the  Quapaw  Agency)  be  continued  until  satisfactory  evidence  be  given  that 
they  are  no  longer  needed;  that  the  industrial  features  of  these  schools  be 
stressed  and  special  provision  made  for  the  retarded  children. 

3.  That  the  enrollment  of  full-blood  Indian  children  in  contract  and  mission 
schools  be  encouraged  and  that  suitable  financial  compensation  be  made  to 
cover  the  tuition  of  the  pupils  thus  enrolled. 
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4.  That  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  boarding  homes  in  certain 
selected  towns  on  an  experimental  basis,  where  the  children  may  attend  the 
public  schools,  be  approved  and  steps  be  taken  to  work  out  the  details  of  such 
a  plan. 

'  • '  '^  ^"  i "  KLAMA  TH  INDIAN  AGENCY,  OREG.     •  "  '  -*" ' 

Commissioner  Lindquist 

In  January,  1931,  Commissioner  Lindquist  visited  the  Klamath  Indian  Agency, 
in  Oregon,  and  while  there  attended  a  general  tribal  council  which  had  been 
called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Alfairs. 

In  his  report  on  this  jurisdiction  Commissioner  Lindquist  reported  that  no- 
where has  he  found  such  involved  and  baffling  problems  as  those  which  are 
continually  pressing  for  attention  and  solution  on  this  reservation.  In  his 
references  to  tribal  councils  be  stated  that  he  believes  they  are  moribund,  have 
become  inimical  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  majority  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  do  not  accomplish  that  for  which  they  were  instituted.  They  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness  and  now  are  largely  the  agency  by  which  a  minority 
composed  of  alert,  educated,  politically  adept  Indians  are  able  to  carry  out 
their  own  plans  and  policies. 

In  his  references  to  per  capita  payments  he  pointed  out  that  they  are  not  a 
success.  They  are  an  evil  and  nothing  but  an  evil.  No  doubt  when  the  plan  was 
first  promulgated  it  was  considered  a  beneficient  policy.  But  the  results  have 
been  disappointing  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  Klamaths  but  wherever  it  has 
been  tried.  Instead  of  instilling  habits  of  thrift  and  industry  it  has  invariably 
resulted  in  the  opposite.  The  payment  partakes  too  much  of  a  dole,  and  as 
such  it  is  simply  the  old  ration  system  clothed  with  a  certain  degree  of 
respectability. 

Various  plans  have  been  presented  for  the  disposition  of  the  permanent  assets 
of  the  Klamath  Tribe,  chiefly  timber,  estimated  to  be  worth  $25,000,000.  So 
far  no  equitable  and  workable  plan  has  been  evolved. 

Following  are  the  recommendations  made  by  Commissioner  Lindquist  re- 
garding this  agency  as  the  result  of  his  observation  and  study  of  conditions: 

Tribal  council  and  business  committee. — In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  results 
thus  far  achieved,  it  was  recommended  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to 
abolishing  the  tribal  council  as  at  present  conducted  on  the  Klamath  Reserva- 
tion ;  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  business  committee  be  clearly  and 
specifically  defined  and  that  resolutions  and  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the 
tribe  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  lawful  guardian 
of  the  Klamath  Indians.  Any  part  which  the  business  committee  can  have  in 
bringing  the  Government  and  Indians  closer  together  in  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  their  business  affairs  should  be  encouraged. 

Tribal  delegates  to  Washington. — It  was  recommended  that  the  sending  of 
delegates  to  Washington  be  discontinued  except  in  the  case  of  promoting  tribal 
claims  against  the  Government  or  matters  wbich  can  not  possibly  be  amicably 
settled  by  other  methods.  In  cases  of  serious  friction  between  the  Indians  and 
the  bureau  officials,  it  was  recommended  that  a  commission  of  three  disinter- 
ested persons,  with  a  background  of  Indian  experience,  be  sent  to  the  reserva- 
tion to  adjust  differences  and  make  their  report  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Per  capita  payments. — It  was  recommended  that  a  study  be  made  by  the  best 
minds  in  or  outside,  if  so  desired,  the  Indian  Service  with  a  view  of  working 
out  some  substitute  plan  which  will  do  away  with  the  present  unsatisfactory 
per  capita  payments. 

Disposition  of  tribal  assets. — It  was  further  recommended  that  a  planning 
commission  of  five  members  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
of  which  one  shall  be  a  technical  expert  on  corporations,  and  one  with  admin- 
istrative experience  in  the  Indian  field  service,  to  devise  ways  and  means  look- 
ing toward  an  equitable  and  workable  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  the  tribal 
assets  and  a  final  settlement  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  Klamarh  Indians. 

a;.n   .r>vi'^  t>,ii    r:        WARM  SPRINGS  INDIAN  AGENCY,  OREG.       '-  '''i»l»:"0    , 

.i!'rj|»!til>  I n»|. Commissioner  Sbymodb  'I''  Ixni  !'^'<>:.'m1< 

In  June,  1931,  Commissioner  Seymour  visited  the  Warm  Springs  Indian 
Agency  in  north  central  Oregon.  A  number  of  northwestern  tribes  are  gath- 
ered together  here,  five  different  bands  known  as  Des  Chutes,  John  Day,  Tenino, 
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Warm  Springs,  and  Wasco,  with  a  population  of  about  1,000.  Nominally  their 
Tiome  is  a  reservation  about  50  miles  square  in  a  semiarid  region  of  hills  and 
.timber.  Actually,  the  families  of  Indians  wander  as  fast  and  as  far  as  whim 
-and  the  ubiquitous  automobile  can  take  them. 

.'  Besides  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  there  are  two  other  places  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  agency,  a  colony  of  about  100  Paiutes  living  200  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  the  reserve  on  a  40-acre  tract  on  tjie  edge  of  the  town  of  Burns, 
and  a  fishing  village  with  a  variable  population  situated  on  the  Columbia 
River  20  miles  above  the  town  of  The  Daljes. 

In  the  country  where  the  reservation  is  located  the  white  man  has  found 
agriculture  unprofitable  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Indian  to  succeed 
as  a  farmer.  This  is  submarginal  farming  land  viewed  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomics; its  usefulness  aside  from  timber  production,  lies  in  the  grazing  possi- 
bilities. Sheep  or  cattle  afford  the  only  answer  to  the  problem  of  teaching  the 
Indian  to  make  a  living  in  this  region.  There  is  strong  opposition  among  the 
Indians  to  sheep  raising;  cattle  raising  is  a  way  of  life  better  suited  to  their 
tastes. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  have  had  nearly  half  a  century  of  individual  land 
ownership.  They  have  had  two  generations  of  education.  Most  of  them  speak 
English  and  know  how  to  carry  on  ordinary  business  transactions  in  that  lan- 
guage. Yet  they  continue  seminomadic,  thriftless,  insanitary.  There  is  little 
indication  of  any  effort  to  improve  in  these  three  regards.  Yet  improvement  in 
all  three  will  be  necessary  if  the  Indian  is  to  attain  the  standards  of  even  the 
less  privileged  members  of  the  white  race. 

Land  ownership  has  apparently  had  no  infiuence  toward  attaching  the  tribes- 
man to  a  settled  abode  or  to  the  use  of  the  soil.  Such  instruction  in  industry 
as  he  has  had  appears  to  have  been  seed  fallen  on  stony  places.  The  knowledge 
that  the  Government  was  ready  to  take  care  of  his  children  and  his  old  people 
has  certainly  been  no  encouragement  to  thrift.  The  example  and  precept  of 
cleanliness  and  order  have  been  followed  to  no  really  perceptible  extent.  The 
question  that  arises  as  one  considers  the  result  of  past  labors  is  whether  their 
continuance  in  the  future  is  an  earnest  of  any  coming  advancement  in  civili- 
zation. ^ 

These  Indians  have  a  considerable  property  in  land.  They  have  another 
asset  in  a  stand  -of  timber  worth  several  millions  of  dollars,  even  at  the  present 
low  prices.  They  have  a  third  possibility  of  profit  in  a  claim  now  said  to  be 
for  $5,100,000  on  account  of  land  reputed  to  be  lost  on  account  of  incorrect 
boundary   lines. 

The  advance  of  this  group  in  the  past  50  or  75  years  gives  no  ground  for 
expecting  that  another  50  will  make  them  self-supporting  and  clean.  Unless 
there  is  a  sifting  of  values  and  a  determination  to  find  a  definite  goal  and 
progress  toward  it  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  presupposes  an 
unending  tutelage. 

The  agency  superintendent  feels  from  his  experience  with  this  jurisdiction 
that  the  awarding  of  a  large  claim  or  the  receipt  of  large  sums  of  money  for 
timber  will  be  a  menace  to  the  Indians  unless  it  is  so  used  as  to  promote  their 
training  in  self-support.  His  suggestion  is  that  the  timber  be  purchased  out- 
right and  the  money,  with  that  obtained  by  court  award,  be  funded  and  the 
interest  applied  to  the  establishment  of  the  Indians  in  the  cattle  industry.  This 
is  the  only  hope  of  self-support  apparent  as  matters  go  at  present.  Cattle  raising 
will  require  much  less  attention  than  sheep  raising,  as  there  is  a  period  of  but 
two  or  three  months  when  some  labor  will  be  required.  Yet  even  two  months' 
consideration  of  economic  needs  will  mark  a  noteworthy  advance  in  industry 
and  foresight  for  the  Warm  Springs  Indian. 

Both  at  the  outlying  stations  and  on  the  reservation  itself  health  needs  are 
evident.  If  the  Indians  of  this  jurisdiction  are  to  have  better  health  they  must 
have  a  hospital  and  must  learn  to  make  use  of  it.  The  infiuence  of  the  medi- 
<3ine  man  and  of  the  different  native  faiths  is  an  obstacle  to  nurse  and  doctor 
no  less  than  to  the  missionary.  In  many  places  there  is  a  distinct  unfriend- 
,  liness  to  the  w^hite  man's  medicine  and  a  complete  refusal  to  cooperate  >vith  the 
>l)liysician,  >t»/'JI 

TULALIP  INDIAN  AGENCY,  WASH.  ' 

•1  Commissioner  Sbymour 

■  In  June,  1931,  Commissioner  Seymour  visited  the  Tulalip  Indian  Agency 
In  Washington,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians  of  a  number  of  small 
reservations  near  Puget  Sound,  extending  northward  from  the  city  of  Tacoma 
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to  the  Canadian  line.     Following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  as  the  result 
of  the  observation  of  conditions  prevailing  at  this  agency: 

If  any  Indians  are  permitted  to  reach  tlie  end  of  their  tutelage,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Indians  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  are  approaching  such  a 
termination.  Although  their  years  of  contact  with  the  white  race  are  fewer 
than  those  of  the  tribes  of  other  regions,  their  relationships  from  the  start  have 
been  close.  As  coast  dwellers  these  Indians  were  natural  traders  and  men  of 
business  before  the  white  man  came.  They  have  carried  on  along  the  same 
lines,  and  from  many  of  these  people  can  be  heard  discussions  of  contractual 
and  legal  relations  which  would  easily  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  average 
white  man  of  little  property. 

They  are  familiar  with  the  economic  structure  of  the  white  man's  life  and 
in  a  great  measure  have  already  entered  into  it.  They  are  as  aware  of  values 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  white  population.  If  they  tend  to  purchase  auto- 
mobiles and  expensive  radio  sets,  it  can  not  be  said  they  are  the  only  people 
to  yield  to  the  wiles  of  the  high-pressure  salesman.  If  the  Indian  is  to  be 
kept  in  guardianship  until  he  develops  absolute  sales  resistance,  his  hope  of 
freedom  is  small. 

Quite  probably,  if  the  land  were  free  of  restrictions,  many  of  the  Indians 
would  sell.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  not  farming  it  or  making  personal  use 
of  the  soil,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  be  regarded  with  horror.  Sup- 
pose that  some,  or  even  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Indians  of  this 
region  dispose  of  their  lands.  They  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  know  what 
this  means.  They  are  sufficiently  habituated  to  the  ways  of  the  white  man 
to  make  a  living  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  occupations  much  more  congenial 
to  them  than  farming.  They  are  in  a  section  where  agriculture,  industry, 
trade,  manufacture,  are  all  carried  on  vigorously.  Few  regions  have  so  wide 
a  diversity  of  opportunity.  The  Indians  who  live  here  have  been  familiar 
all  their  lives  with  the  work  of  forest  and  streams,  road  and  ship,  and  mill. 
If  they  have  not  worked  at  them  vigorously  and  continuously,  it  has  been 
chiefly  because  there  was  less  necessity  to  do  so  than  in  the  case  of  the  white 
man. 

When  the  responsibility  for  their  own  self-support  is  placed  squarely  upon 
their  shoulders,  they  have  common  sense  enough  and  skill  enough  to  meet  the 
need.  They  are  not  going  to  meet  it  before  the  time.  Some,  perhaps,  will 
fail ;  but  no  community  of  any  race  expects  100  per  cent  success  of  its  citizens. 

It  is  doubtful  if  they  will  ever  be  better  equipped  than  they  are  at  present 
without  having  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  their  own  lives  more  com- 
pletely. With  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  small  number  ;it  the  Tulalip 
boarding  school,  the  children  are  educated  in  the  public  schools.  The  elders, 
when  they  work,  are  employed  side  by  side  with  other  inhabitants  of  the  region. 
It  seems  high  time  to  take  steps  toward  tlieir  more  complete  assimilation  inta 
the  national  life. 

The  question  now  is  whether  the  possession  of  some  acres  of  land,  the  owner- 
ship of  some  tribal  property,  is  to  continue  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  these  people  into  the  body  politic.  It  is  believed  that  the  advantages 
of  continued  guardianship  do  not  outweigh  the  dangers  and  drawbacks.  No 
infant  ever  learned  to  walk  on  a  feather  bed.  He  needs  something  solid  under 
his  feet. 

COLVILLE  INDIAN  AGENCY,  WASH. 

Commissioner  Seymour 

In  June,  1931,  Commissioner  Seymour  visited  the  Colville  Indian  Agency,, 
located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Washington.  This  is  a  large  jurisdiction 
both  in  extent  and  in  population.  The  Colville  group  of  several  tribes  numbers^ 
nearly  3,000  people.  The  Spokane  Indians  on  their  reservation,  which  adjoins 
the  Colville  Reservation  on  the  east,  add  somewhat  fewer  than  1.000  to  the  list. 

The  Colville  reserve  extends  northward  to  the  Canadian  border,  but  the 
upper  half  of  this  wide  expanse,  between  the  Columbia  and  the  Okanogan 
Rivers,  has  so  long  been  open  to  settlement  that  it  has  practically  lost  its 
Indian  character.  The  Spokane  reserve  lies  to  the  southeast,  across  the 
Columbia. 

The  annual  rainfall  here  averages  about  13  inches.  For  agricultural  pur- 
poses this  is  submarginal  land,  except  where  irrigation  is  possible.  Timber 
and  grazing  are  the  only  feasible  uses  of  much  of  this  vast  territory.    There- 
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have  been  allotments  at  various  times  during  the  past  half  century,  but  a  large 
area  still  remains  in  tribal  ownership.  If  there  ever  was  justification  for 
dividing  this  type  of  lands  into  small  individual  holdings,  that  justification 
does  not  exist  in  the  year  1931.  From  time  to  time  there  has  been  a  move- 
ment to  ask  for  the  allotment  of  tracts  of  this  semidesert  region  to  the 
children  born  since  the  last  period  of  subdivision. 

It  has  long  since  been  conceded  that  timber  rights  can  not  be  handled 
profitably  or  intelligently  in  small  individual  holdings.  Grazing  lands  also  are 
of  value  only  in  large  quantity.  The  theory  which  lay  behind  the  original 
plan  of  allotment  was  that  by  ownership  of  land  the  Indian  would  be  stimu- 
lated to  become  a  farmer.  The  lands  of  this  reservation  offer  no  such  prospect, 
nor  will  the  acreage  be  great  enough  to  lead  the  young  owners  to  become  cattle 
raisers. 

The  Indian  boys  and  girls  of  this  agency  attend  the  public  schools  of  the 
region.  Their  homes  are  as  well  equipped  as  those  of  the  white  children  with 
whom  they  associate.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  like  white  chil- 
dren, expect  to  become  self-supporting  in  their  maturer  years.  In  the  main  their 
elders  are  self-supporting;  but  the  constant  oversight  which  was  justified  in 
the  care  of  uneducated  hunters  and  warriors  is  an  injustice  to  young  people 
who  differ  from  the  white  people  of  the  region  only  in  possessing  some  degree 
of  Indian  blood.  Any  hope  for  the  future  of  the  young  people  of  the  Colvilles 
lies  in  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  economic  ^^^orld  about  them.  Most  of 
them  must  work  for  wages,  as  do  most  young  white  people.  Tying  them  up  by  a 
small  yearly  check  to  a  half  section  of  desert  land  is  a  handicap  and  a  dis- 
service. What  these  young  people  really  need  is  an  employment  service  which 
will  place  them  in  industry.  A  position  in  a  factory  or  a  garage  will  be  worth 
infinitely  more  to  the  Colville  boy  than  some  acres  of  sunburned  rocks  and 
dust. 

At  this  agency  it  has  long  been  felt  that  the  most  pressing  need  is  a  hospital. 
The  contract  doctor  at  Omak  has  a  private  hospital  where  Indian  patients  may 
be  admitted,  but  Omak  is  40  miles  away,  over  rough  mountainous  roads,  im- 
passable at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  superintend(^nt  of  the  agency  has 
a  site  in  readiness  for  a  hospital  when  it  is  finally  provided  for.  With  the 
constant  increase  of  medical  work  everywhere  in  the  Indian  Service  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  this  unit,  and,  indeed,  this  section  of  the  country,  has  gone 
so  long  without  hospital  facilities. 

The  Colville  Indians  appear  to  be  making  a  very  satisfactory  progress  toward 
self-support  and  independence.  Their  progress  is  by  no  means  furthered  by 
laxity  of  laws.  It  will  be  distinctly  impeded  if  continued  allotments  and  the 
conservation  of  tribal  property  are  permitted  to  weigh  more  heavily  than  social 
and  personal  development.  Effective  work  along  vocational  and  employment 
lines  is  the  great  need  of  the  new  generation  if  these  people  is  to  walk  steadily 
along  the  path  on  which  it  is  started. 

THE  ALASKAN  INDIAN  SITUATION 

Coniinissioner  Seymoce 

In  June,  1931,  while  visiting  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
Commissioner  Seymour  stopped  at  the  oflice  in  Seattle  which  has  to  do  with 
Alaskan  affairs,  and  while  there  gathered  information  as  to  the  Indians  of 
that  Territory  which  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  Service. 

While  the  custom  has  become  general  of  calling  the  Alaskans  "  natives " 
rather  than  Indians,  it  seems  unfortunately  the  case  that  race  distinctions  are 
insisted  upon  quite  as  much  as  in  the  States.  A  difference  exists,  however, 
comporting  more  with  the  Canadian  custom  than  with  our  own.  The  half-breed 
is  classed  with  the  whites,  and  in  general  the  feeling  between  the  half-breed 
and  the  native,  presumably  full-blood,  is  more  acute  than  between  half-breed 
and  white. 

The  public  or  Territorial  schools  are  for  whites  and  half-breeds ;  the  Federal 
schools  for  the  native  alone.  Native  children  of  unusual  promise  are  some- 
times transferred  to  the  Territorial  schools,  where  a  higher  standard  can 
be  maintained  than  in  the  Federal  schools.  Thus  the  way  of  possible  develop- 
ment is  pointed  out;  but  the  road  will  undoubtedly  be  a  long  one  for  these 
s-imple  and  extremely  primitive  people. 
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Aside  from  education  and  health,  the  Alaskan  native  is  self-suppoitiug.. 
Fishing  and  hunting  are  the  chief  means  of  livelihood.  The  extending  of  game- 
laws  to  this  region  works  a  considerable  hardship  to  these  people.  In  view 
of  the  scarcity  of  the  population  these  laws  seem  little  applicable.  In  certain, 
regions  cannery  work,  which  is  seasonal,  affords  employment.  Some  work  on. 
boats  is  open  to  them.  There  is  little  possibility  of  changing  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  these  people  at  the  present  time.  No  land  question  will  rise  here,  and  no 
dream  of  turning  hunters  and  fishers  into  a  farming  folk.  The  reindeer  herd 
affords  a  reasonable  and  logical  development. 

The  work  in  Alaska  is  really  at  the  beginning.  It  seems  to  lack  the  inter- 
minable legal  complications  which  beset  any  effort  in  the  States.  It  would 
seem  a  good  time  to  take  stock,  to  look  at  the  matter  in  its  fundamentals,  to 
decide  on  a  purpose  and  means  of  advancing  it.  Such  questions  as  this  arise  r 
To  what  state  is  it  possible  to  advance  the  native  in  education,  health,  and  an 
economic  way. 

If  a  certain  goal  in  these  matters  is  found  achievable,  then  the  program 
should  be  laid  out  for  definite  accomplishment  along  the  way,  year  by  year. 
It  will  be  ridiculous  to  assume  because  certain  things  are  desirable  for  a  white 
man  in  a  city  in  Iowa  or  Texas,  they  must  be  good  for  an  Indian  in  Kiaki  or 
Chickaloon.  A  real  study  of  the  people,  their  possibilities,  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  region  are  essential  to  any  real  plan  of  development. 

PAIUTE  INDIAN  AGENCY,  UTAH 

Assistant  Secretary  Henderson 

In  November,  1930,  Mr.  Henderson,  assistant  secretary,  visited  the  Paiute- 
Indian  Agency,  the  headquarters  of  which  is  located  at  Cedar  City,  in  south- 
western Utah.  The  small  and  scattered  bands  of  Indians  living  in  a  great 
expanse  of  desert  country  in  western  Utah,  southern  Nevada,  and  northwestern 
Arizona,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency.  These  Indians,  numbering 
but  686  at  the  present  time,  are  chiefly  of  the  Paiute  and  Goshute  tribes. 

Living  in  this  section  of  arid  plains  and  barren  mountains,  where  it  is  difla-^' 
cult  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  these  Indians  have  always  been  miserably  poor. 
They  live  in  small  detached  bands  because  the  scanty  resources  of  the  desert 
do  not  permit  them  to  gather  anywhere  in  large  groups.  Wandering  about 
the  country,  seeking  work  here  and  there,  occasionally  hunting  and  doing  a 
little  farming  on  their  reservation  lands,  these  Indians  have  remained  somewhat 
primitive  and  have  not  advanced  suflSciently  beyond  their  old  nomadic  life 
to  be  considered  on  an  equality  with  the  more  progressive  tribes  of  the 
East. 

Except  for  the  Moapa  River  Reservation  in  southern  Nevada  the  activities'^ 
of  the  Indian  Service  in  this  territory  have  been  comparatively  recent.  The" 
largeness  of  the  country  and  the  smallness  and  widely  scattered  condition  of 
the  Indian  population  have  made  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  a  prob- 
lem of  much  diflSculfy.  The  Indians  of  this  agency  have  reservations  and 
colony  sites  in  three  States,  including  the  Goshute,  Skull  Valley,  Shivwits,  and 
Indian  Peak  Reservations  and  lands  near  the  small  settlements  of  Kanosh  and 
Koosharem  in  Utah,  the  Kaibab  Reservation  in  Arizona,  and  the  Moapa  River 
Reservation  and  a  small  tract  on  the  edge  of  Las  Vegas,  in  Nevada. 

At  Goshute,  on  the  Utah-Nevada  border,  the  Government  maintains  a  2-room 
day  school,  and  a  farmer ;  and  at  the  Shivwits  reserve,  in  southwestern  Utah,  a 
white  employee  looks  after  affairs  at  that  point.  On  the  Kaibab  Reservation 
a  small  day  school  is  operated,  and  a  stockman  is  hired  to  manage  the  cattle- 
raising  industry  carried  on  in  this  arid  district.  At  Moapa  River  there  is  a 
farmer  who  assists  the  Indians  in  their  farming  activities  on  the  small  irri- 
gated tracts  along  the  river  of  that  name.  At  this  point  the  irrigated  lands 
need  to  be  drained,  and  an  improvement  in  the  domestic  water  supply  is 
necessary. 

Plans  for  industrial  development  among  these  Indians  have  not  been  very 
successful,  except  at  Kaibab  and  Moapa  River,  because  the  resources  of  the 
reserves  are  so  limited  the  Indian  groups  so  small  in  numbers  and  parts  of  the 
population  so  nomadic  in  character  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  moving 
about  in  search  of  work. 
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Except  at  Goshute  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue  local  Government 
schools  for  many  years  in  the  jurisdiction.  The  Indian  Service  boarding  schools 
can  take  care  of  the  children  of  Indians  who  move  about  too  much  to  make  use 
of  the  public  schools.  The  other  yoimg  Indians  can  be  enrolled  in  local 
schools. 

It  is  reported  that  80  per  cent  of  these  Indians  maintain  as  high  standards 
of  morality  as  their  white  neighbors.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting 
the  State  courts  to  take  cognizance  of  any  Indian  offense  that  does  not  di- 
rectly interfere  with  the  peace  of  the  community — the  towns  and  States  con- 
sider the  Indian  an  individual  apart,  and  that  his  moral  transgressions  can  in 
no  way  be  considered  an  example.  There  is  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
communities,  which  is  also  augmented  by  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  State  offi- 
cials, as  to  where  wardship  rules  are  to  begin  or  end. 

These  Indians  are  poor  laboring  people.  They  have  always  been  poor  and 
undoubtedly  will  continue  to  be  so  for  years  to  come.  Living  the  life  of  rather 
primitive  nomads,  many  of  these  small  detached  groups  will  finally  die  out. 
The  Indian  Service  has  assumed  an  obligation  in  trying  to  do  something  for 
them.  Whenever  possible  it  seems  that  efforts  should  be  directed  to  have  all 
the  smaller  bands  looked  after  by  the  local  authorities  who  are  in  a  better 
position  to  take  care  of  their  needs  than  an  Indian  agent  located  at  some  dis- 
tant point.  The  Indians  pay  no  taxes,  and  the  local  white  communities  in  this 
desert  country  are  relatively  poor  themselves,  so  that  they  will  not  be  ready 
to  assume  any  obligations  that  cost  anything.  As  long  as  this  condition  exists 
it  will  rest  with  the  Indian  Service  to  take  care  of  the  needy  and  provide 
adequate  school  facilities  whenever  possible. 

SELLS  INDIAN  AGENCY,  ARIZ. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henderson  • 

In  November,  1930,  Mr.  Henderson  visited  the  Sells  Indian  Agency,  in  south- 
ern Arizona.  Here  are  located  the  Papagos,  one  of  the  outstanding  Indian 
groups  of  the  Southwest.  They  live  in  the  great  expanse  of  arid  country  lying 
between  the  Gila  River  and  the  Mexican  line.  These  agriculturalists  and  stock- 
men of  the  desert,  numbering  about  5,800  at  the  present  time,  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sells  and  Pima  Agencies.  The  southern  villages  or  com- 
munities of  the  tribe  located  in  Pima  County  constitute  the  main  part  of  the 
tribe,  a  population  of  5,160,  the  group  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Sells  Agency. 

A  reservation  of  nearly  70,000  acres  was  set  aside  for  these  Indians  about 
the  mission  of  San  Xavier,  near  Tucson,  by  an  Executive  order  of  1874.  The 
larger  part  of  the  Indians  now  under  the  agency,  the  4,000  so-called  "  nomadic 
Papago,"  living  on  the  public  domain  to  the  west  of  Tucson  and  east  of  Ajo, 
were  without  lands  of  their  own  until  Executive  orders  of  1916  and  1917  set 
aside  a  reservation  of  about  2,400,000  acres  for  their  use.  A  few  white  cattle- 
men have  operated  in  parts  of  this  country  and  some  mining  camps  have 
enjoyed  short-lived  prosperity,  but  the  extremely  arid  condition  of  the  land 
and  its  lack  of  resources  have  prevented  the  growth  of  any  considerable  white 
population  to  compete  with  the  Papago,  who  has  become  inured  to  the  hard 
life  of  the  desert  by  an  occupancy  that  has  probably  gone  back  many  centuries. 

By  stock  raising  and  a  system  of  dry  farming  the  Papagos  have  been  able  to 
maintain  themselves  in  their  arid  country.  Water  running  down  the  washes 
following  the  infrequent  rains  is  conducted  by  ditches  to  small  fields  where 
seed,  such  as  wheat  and  barley,  is  scattered  over  the  ground  and  turned  under 
with  shallow  plows.  Rapidly  maturing  beans  and  other  vegetables  are  planted. 
Besides,  the  fruit  from  the  sahuara  and  pitahaya  cactus  and  the  nutritious 
beans  from  the  mesquite  are  gathered  to  add  to  the  family  food  supply.  Cattle 
raising  has  been  developed  into  an  important  industry.  In  the  winter  live- 
stock is  moved  to  the  highlands  for  forage  and  in  the  summer  to  the  plains 
where  cattle  graze  on  the  "  six  weeks  grass  "  which  springs  up  quickly  after 
showers  which  prevail  in  July  and  August.  In  recent  years,  to  add  to  the 
sources  of  water  storage  developed  by  the  Indians,  the  Indian  Service  has 
drilled  deep  wells  and  constructed  improved  charcos  or  reservoirs  at  the  more 
important  Papago  villages  so  the  Indians  can  stay  more  or  less  permanently  in 
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their  valley  homes  and  be  assured  of  a  water  supply  throughout  most  of  the 
year. 

The  Papago  is  a  poor  man.  His  small  adobe  hut  is  but  meagerly  furnished, 
and  his  possessions,  such  as  cattle,  horses,  and  poultry,  are  limited.  A  large 
part  of  his  household  equipment  is  homemade,  and  because  he  can  not  afford 
to  buy  much  machinery  or  tools,  most  of  his  work  is  performed  by  slow  and 
laborious  hand  methods.  The  "  dry  "  seasons,  when  farming  is  not  a  success, 
come  so  often  that  the  Indian  at  times  is  hard  pressed  to  produce  enough  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  family  by  work  on  the  reservation.  Many  seek  outside 
labor  in  order  to  supplement  their  efforts  at  home. 

There  is  need  of  continuing  the  development  of  more  reservoirs  for  the 
storage  of  water  for  the  herds  of  cattle.  Large  areas  still  can  be  opened 
up  for  grazing  when  more  reservoirs  have  been  built,  permitting  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  livestock  and  greatly  assisting  the  Papago  to  support  himself 
in  his  own  country.  School  facilities  are  still  inadequate  on  the  reservation, 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  day-school  plants  is  a  necessity.  Cont  nued 
efforts  to  eliminate  trachoma,  a  scourge  among  these  Indians,  should  be  pressed 
vigorously. 
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SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN 
COMMISSIONERS,  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDED  JUNE  30,  1932 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  1,  1932. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1932.  During  this  period  members  of  the 
board  visited  the  following  jurisdictions  of  the  Indian  Service : 

The  Pima,  Sells,  San  Carlos,  and  Fort  Apache  Agencies,  the 
Phoenix  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  Schools,  and  the  Phoenix  Sana- 
torium in  Arizona;  the  Mescalero,  Jicarilla,  and  Northern  Navajo 
Agencies  and  the  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque  Schools  in  New  Mex- 
ico ;  the  Mission,  Fort  Yuma,  Sacramento,  and  Hoopa  Valley  Agen- 
cies and  the  Sherman  Institute  in  California;  the  Klamath  Agency 
and  the  Salem  School  in  Oregon;  the  Tulalip,  Taholah,  Neah  Bay, 
and  Yakima  Agencies  and  the  Tacoma  Hospital  in  Washington ;  the 
Fort  Hall  Agency  in  Idaho;  the  Paiute  Agency  in  Utah;  the  Con- 
solidated Ute  Agency  in  Colorado;  the  Osage  and  Kiowa  Agencies 
and  the  Chilocco  School  in  Oklahoma;  the  Haskell  Institute  in 
Kansas ;  the  Winnebago  Agency  and  the  Genoa  School  in  Nebraska ; 
the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  and  the  Rapid  City  School  in  South  Dakota ; 
the  Blackf eet,  Crow,  and  Fort  Peck  Agencies  in  Montana ;  the  Tomah 
School  in  Wisconsin;  the  Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium  in  Iowa;  the 
Cherokee  Agency  in  North  Carolina;  and  the  Seminole  Indians  of 
Florida. 

Reports  on  these  visitations,  containing  the  findings,  views,  and 
recommendations  of  the  individual  members  of  the  board,  have  been 
transmitted  to  you  from  time  to  time.  They  are  carried  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  annual  report  in  abridged  form. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE 

The  Indian  Service  passed  through  unusual  conditions  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  report.  Like  their  white  neighbors,  the  In- 
dians w^ere  brought  face  to  face  with  many  disturbing  and  perplexing 
problems.  Unfavorable  economic  conditions  were  aggravated  in 
some  parts  of  the  West  by  bad  weather  which  resulted  in  serious  crop 
and  livestock  losses  and  suffering  to  many  Indian  people. 

The  seriotis  situation  which  now  confronts  the  Indian  Service  calls 
for  the  active  cooperation  of  every  one  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Indian  people.  This  is  no  time  for  petty  criti- 
cism or  for  violent  attack.     The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  hearty  working 
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together  by  all  organizations  and  individuals  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  help  the  Indian  and  those  working  for  him  and  with  him  in 
order  that  there  shall  be  no  slackening  of  progress  while  we  await 
the  return  of  better  times. 

Within  the  service  itself  there  is  imperative  need  for  closer  coordi- 
nation of  all  the  activities  directed  toward  the  uplift  of  the  Indian 
people.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  funds  and  a  reduced  field  per- 
sonnel, technicalities  should  be  brushed  aside  and  the  spirit  of  team- 
work given  the  greatest  emphasis.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  service  to  forget  differences  as  to  policies  and  prac- 
tices and  to  get  together.  The  employees  of  one  branch  of  the  service 
should  be  ready,  in  case  of  need,  to  assist  in  performing  other  duties 
at  the  jurisdiction  to  which  they  are  assigned.  A  field  nurse,  for 
Bxample,  may  render  valuable  assistance  by  performing  the  services 
of  the  social  worker,  field  matron,  home  demonstration  agent,  or 
even  day-school  representative,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  The  same  cooperative  effort  should  characterize  the  work 
of  the  divisions  of  education,  agricultural  extension,  irrigation,  and 
forestry.  There  should  be  as  intimate  contact  as  possible  between 
Washington  and  the  field.  Only  by  united  action  of  the  whole  per- 
sonnel can  successful  administration  be  carried  on  in  this  time  of 
emergency. 

A  serious  drought  on  the  northern  plains  and  disastrous  winter 
storms  in  the  Southwest  caused  unprecedented  calls  for  relief  during 
the  year.  The  farms  and  pasture  lands  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana 
dried  up;  a  series  of  blizzardlike  storms  inflicted  much  hardship  on 
the  Navajo  and  Apache  and  did  considerable  damage  to  livestock  on 
the  reservations  of  northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  Jicarilla 
Apache,  who  had  one  of  the  most  promising  livestock  projects  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  lost  70  per  cent  of  their  sheep. 

The  personnel  of  the  Indian  Service  responded  whole-heartedly  to 
the  demands  for  help.  In  the  snow-covered  country  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  agency  employees  and  Indians  worked  day  and  night 
under  most  trying  circumstances  to  bring  food  and  other  necessities 
to  those  who  were  in  distress. 

Congress,  by  direct  appropriation,  made  $570,000  available  for 
relief  work  and  with  other  moneys  that  the  Indian  Service  had  at  its 
disposal  the  total  of  $650,000  was  disbursed  for  the  assistance  of 
needy  Indians.  The  timely  and  indispensable  aid  of  the  Red  Cross, 
which  ceased  when  the  Indian  Service  was  in  a  position  to  finance 
adequate  relief  work,  involved  expenditures  of  an  additional  $190,000. 
Millions  of  pounds  of  Farm  Board  wheat  were  issued  to  Indians  for 
flour  and  also  for  stock  feed.  Surplus  Army  equipment  amounting 
to  50  to  60  carloads  was  distributed  at  many  points  where  the  de- 
mands for  clothing  and  bedding  were  great.  Gainful  labor  was 
offered  to  the  Indians  wherever  funds  were  available  for  road  work 
and  other  construction  projects. 

In  order  not  to  give  encouragement  to  the  idea  that  the  Indian  is 
under  no  obligation  to  support  himself  as  long  as  the  Government 
is  willing  to  supply  food  and  clothing,  the  Indian  Service,  in  fur- 
nishing relief  to  the  needy  and  also  in  the  case  of  part  of  the  Red 
Cross  issues,  required  all  able-bodied  Indians  to  perform  some  useful 
labor  in  return  for  the  assistance  received,  whenever  it  was  at  all 
practicable.     The  demoralizing  influences  of  the  old  ration  system 
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and  the  distribution  of  per  capita  payments  are  well  known.  Even 
in  times  of  distress  there  should  be  no  let-up  in  the  policy  of  impress- 
ing upon  every  Indian  the  necessity  for  maintaining  himself  and 
family  by  his  own  labors.  In  the  case  of  supplies  furnished  by  the 
Farm  Board  there  was  no  demand  for  a  return  in  labor.  The  white 
people  receiving  assistance  were  not  called  upon  to  perform  work  for 
these  supplies  and  as  a  consequence  it  was  not  feasible  to  require  the 
Indian  to  do  anything  for  the  help  he  received  from  these  sources. 
However,  the  Indian  Service  required  work  to  be  forthcoming  from 
able-bodied  adults  in  return  for  its  help  and  it  should  be  commended 
for  carrying  out  this  policy  in  administering  to  the  emergency  needs 
of  the  Indians  under  its  supervision. 

Faced  with  a  serious  decline  in  governmental  revenues  and  with 
the  consequent  necessity  of  reducing  Federal  expenditures,  Congress 
made  drastic  cuts  in  appropriation  for  the  operation  of  the  Indian 
Service  during  the  fiscal  year  1933.  We  note  with  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, that  the  moneys  for  health  and  education  were  not  materially 
decreased.  The  Indian  Service  will  operate  under  many  handicaps 
during  the  year  because  of  its  diminished  budget.  Where  the  law 
permits  a  certain  amount  of  administrative  discretion,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  filling  vacancies  in  positions  and  in  cases  where  loss  of 
life  and  damage  to  property  are  involved,  we  believe  the  law  should 
be  liberally  interpreted. 

Progress  toward  the  completion  of  the  reorganization  of  the  In- 
dian Office,  which  was  started  early  in  1931,  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year.  The  assistant  to  the  commissioner,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  coordination  of  the  field  divisions  dealing  with  health,  educa- 
tion, and  agricultural  extension,  and  industry,  the  human  relations 
group,  was  appointed  last  year.  Recently  the  position  of  assistant 
for  the  property  group,  irrigation,  forestry,  and  land,  has  been  filled. 
With  the  completion  of  this  arrangement  all  divisions  of  the  office 
dealing  with  the  administrative  operation  of  the  field  service  are  now 
in  charge  of  coordinating  officers  directly  under  the  commissioner 
and  assistant  commissioner,  and  the  latter  are  thereby  relieved  of 
many  of  the  details  of  field  administration. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  has  repeatedly  urged  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  securing  gainful  work  for  Indians  who  are  under  Federal 
supervision.  As  stated  in  an  earlier  report,  "  there  seems  to  be  no 
escaping  the  conclusion  that  the  Indian  will  not  reach  any  high  de- 
gree of  economic  importance  until  a  considerable  number  of  the  race 
have  become  self-supporting  workers."  We  note  with  satisfaction 
that  a  director  of  Indian  employment  has  been  appointed  and  plans 
are  being  formulated  for  placing  the  job-getting  activities  of  the 
Indian  Service  on  a  well-organized  basis. 

With  the  return  of  better  times  in  the  labor  market,  this  newly 
organized  service  should  be  in  a  position  to  render  effective  aid 
to  the  Indian.  It  appears  manifestly  impracticable  to  cover  the 
whole  Indian  country  with  eraployment  agents.  Cooperation  with 
established  employment  organizations,  both  national  and  local,  is 
a  necessity  in  order  to  connect  able-bodied  Indians  with  jobs.  The 
Indian  Service  has  a  responsibility  for  many  Indians  remote  from 
both  centers  of  industry  and  agencies  for  placing  workers.  The 
Indian   employment   officer   should   seek   to   bring   the   Indian    to 
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the  job  and  enlist  the  assistance  of  existing  employment  services 
wherever  possible.  The  employment  service  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
is  primarily  interested  in  work  for  able-bodied  adults,  but  as  the 
organization  develops  and  its  activities  become  more  definitely  out- 
lined contacts  should  be  made  with  the  guidance  and  placement 
officers  in  the  larger  nonreservation  schools.  In  assisting  the  young 
Indian-school  graduate  to  adjust  himself  to  new  conditions  of  life, 
the  close  cooperation  of  employment  officers  and  the  staffs  of  the 
schools  is  of  utmost  importance. 

This  board  has  repeatedly  urged  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  de- 
centralization of  authority  by  giving  more  discretion  to  the  field 
superintendents  and  reducing  the  handling  of  detailed  matters  at 
the  Washington  office.  The  order  of  December  1,  1930,  and  others 
which  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  have  given  superintend- 
ents more  authority  within  certain  limits.  The  field  officers  are  now 
permitted  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  to  a  greater  degree  in  the 
disbursement  of  individual  Indian  moneys  and  the  approval  of 
leases  where  the  rentals  are  small.  Other  changes  have  been  made 
and  regulations  have  been  modified  so  as  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
routine  reports.  These  are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  centering 
more  power  in  the  head  of  the  agency  to  act  on  matters  of  local 
import. 

The  recent  reorganization  of  the  Indian  Service  has,  however,  re- 
sulted in  some  progress  in  the  wrong  direction.  Plans  for  decentral- 
ization were  formulated  by  the  Indian  Office  in  1930,  but  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  now  reports  that  "  the  necessary  speed  of 
reorganization  has  in  some  instances  tended  to  promote  centraliza- 
tion rather  than  decentralization."  The  various  specialized  branches 
of  the  service  are  now  in  charge  of  staff  officers  who  have  admin- 
istrative direction  over  their  particular  line  of  work  in  the  field  and 
who  are  well-qualified  persons  and  a  credit  to  the  service.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  specialized  services  are  stationed  at  the  various 
field  units.  The  effect  has  been  that  authority  of  field  jurisdictions 
has  gravitated  toward  the  officers  of  these  special  branches  or  divi- 
sions and  away  from  the  superintendent.  As  stated  by  Commissioner 
Scott  of  this  board,  "  practical  decentralization  has  not  been  effectu- 
ated so  as  to  reach  the  superintendent,  the  man  who  is  always  in 
contact  with  the  Indians,  whose  initiative  has  been  further  weakened, 
and  whose  whole  administration  has  been  cramped  down  tighter  than 
ever.  He  is  held  responsible  for  results  without  the  necessary  power 
to  secure  them." 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  to  raise  the 
standards  of  the  service,  to  bring  about  a  well-integrated  organiza- 
tion, and  employ  qualified  persons  with  specialized  training.  We 
commend  that  phase  of  the  organization  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  superintendent  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  persons  with 
technical  knowledge  to  assist  in  solving  the  varied  problems  which 
arise  on  an  Indian  reservation,  but  the  superintendent,  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  agency,  should  not  be  subordinated  to  the  officers 
of  the  specialized  services.  There  should  be  harmonious  coopera- 
tion between  the  superintendent  and  the  rest  of  the  Indian  Service 
personnel  without  having  his  powers  encroached  upon.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  need  for  strengthening  the  superintendent's  position, 
for  upholding  his  prestige  and  authority.    He  is  the  captain  of  the 
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ship;  and  the  chief  engineer,  the  chief  steward,  the  purser,  the 
doctor,  and  the  like  must  be  responsible  to  him  and  not  just  to  a 
director  of  activities  in  Washington.  There  can  not  be  6  captains, 
1  on  board  ship  and  4  ashore  at  the  home  port. 

DEFINITION  OF  AN  INDIAN 

We  believe  it  most  desirable  to  have  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress which  will  specifically  define  an  Indian.  In  years  past  per- 
sons of  varying  degree  of  Indian  blood  have  been  enrolled  and 
become  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  property  and  rights  of  different 
tribes.  As  long  as  a  person  has  shown  an  appreciable  amount  of 
Indian  blood,  no  matter  how  small  the  percentage  may  have  been, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  enrolled  him  and  granted  him 
all  the  rights  of  full  tribal  membership,  if  entitled  thereto  under 
existing  law.  Thousands  of  persons,  more  white  than  Indian  and 
often  with  but  a  trace  of  Indian  blood,  have  thus  received  rights 
which  entitled  them  to  shares  in  tribal  estates  and  other  benefits  as 
Indians  and  wards  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Although  a  large  part  of  the  Indians  have  been  enrolled  and  con- 
siderable areas  of  their  land  have  been  allotted,  we  still  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Congress  should  enact  legislation  so  that  no  person  of 
less  than  one-fourth  degree  of  Indian  blood  shall  be  enrolled  and 
become  entitled  to  tribal  rights  in  the  future.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  if  such  a  law  had  been  passed  30  or  40  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  it  will  have  a.  far-reaching  effect  in  the 
years  to  come  if  such  a  law  be  enacted  at  the  present  time.  It  will 
eliminate  from  all  future  rolls  persons  of  a  small  degree  of  Indian 
blood  who  desire  to  become  identified  with  a  tribe  simply  to  be 
able  to  share  in  its  property  and  who  otherwise  have  no  interest 
in  being  classed  as  Indians.  It  will  enable  the  Government  to  better 
direct  its  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  real  Indians  who  still  need 
its  assistance  and  supervision.  This  subject  should  receive  the 
prompt  and  serious  consideration  of  the  department  and  of  Congress. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  during  the  past  year  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted  which  sets  forth  the  ideas  of  the  board  members 
regarding  this  subject: 

Realizing  that  a  definition  of  the  term  "  Indian "  can  not  make  any  change 
in  matters  previously  adjudicated,  we  nevertheless  feel  that  consideration  of 
future  needs  requires  a  definition  which  will  clarify  a  preplexed  situation, 
promote  economies,  and  prevent  abuses. 

The  rolls  of  Indian  tribes  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  additions  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  whose  quantum  of  Indian  blood  is  small,  and  consequently 
the  assistance  designed  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of  a  primitive 
people  has  been  directed  and  applied  to  many  who  are  competent  to  protect 
themselves. 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended  by  this  board  that  in  future  legislation  and 
administration  an  Indian  should  be  specifically  defined  as  an  individual  possess- 
ing not  less  than  one-fourth  of  Indian  blood. 

LAW  AND  ORDER 

We  again  urge  that  legislation  be  enacted  by  Congress  which  will 
bring  about  better  law  enforcement  on  Indian  reservations.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  this  board  that  there  exists  a  lack  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  courts  to  try  certain  lesser  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors committed  by  Indians  on  their  own  reservations.     In  fact, 
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the  reservation  to  a  certain  extent  is  a  veritable  "  twilight  zone  "  or 
"  no  man's  land "  where  offenses  frequently  go  uncontrolled  and 
unpunished. 

The  Federal  courts  have  been  given  jurisdiction  over  10  major 
crimes  (2  were  added  under  the  Senate  bill  4511,  approved  by  the 
President  on  June  28,  1932),  that  may  be  committed  by  or  against 
Indians  on  reservations,  namely,  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  incest, 
assault  with  intent  to  kill,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  arson, 
burglary,  robbery,  and  larceny.  The  State  courts  take  jurisdiction 
when  these  crimes  are  committed  outside  an  Indian  reservation.  No 
court,  however.  State  or  Federal,  has  jurisdiction  over  other  crimes 
when  they  occur  within  a  reservation. 

As  it  stands  to-day,  Indians  who  are  wards  of  the  Government 
are  not  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  which  apply  to  the  white 
people  living  near  by.  In  years  past  when  the  Indians  were  in  a 
primitive  condition  and  often  far  removed  from  settlements  of  the 
whites  it  was  well  enough  for  the  Government  to  permit  them,  in  a 
general  way,  to  regulate  their  own  communities  by  tribal  law  and 
custom.  Indian  life,  however,  has  been  slowly  but  surely  adapting 
itself  to  modern  conditions.  Many  reservations  have  now  become 
like  ordinary  white  communities.  They  are  thickly  dotted  with  the 
homes  of  white  farmers,  ranchers,  and  traders.  Railroads  and  high- 
ways run  through  the  reservation  lands  and  public  schools  are 
becoming  available  for  Indian  children  in  increasing  numbers. 

All  Indians  are  now  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  most  of 
them  in  a  considerable  degree  are  living  in  the  way  of  the  white  man. 
We  are  of  the  firm  conviction,  and  the  view  is  shared  by  many  per- 
sons well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  of  to-day,  that  he  has  become 
sufficiently  advanced  to  assume  the  same  responsibilities  of  personal 
conduct  and  to  obey  the  same  laws  as  those  to  which  his  white 
neighbors  are  subject. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Congress  have  sufficient 
information  at  hand  to  take  intelligent  action  to  end  this  troublesome 
phase  of  Indian  administration.  There  is  no  need  to  go  again  into 
a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  situation  has  been  abun- 
dantly described  in  former  reports  and  recommendations  of  the 
board.  A  group  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  for  Government 
Research  has  recently  made  extended  studies  of  the  problem  and  its 
findings  are  available  for  use  in  drawing  up  adequate  legislation. 
The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  headed 
by  Senator  Steiwer,  has  also  given  this  matter  serious  consideration 
and  recommended  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  make  a  re- 
port to  Congress  suggesting  proper  legislation  that  may  be  enacted. 

The  time  has  come  for  action;  there  should  be  no  further  delay. 
In  our  opinion  a  simple  act  should  be  passed  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  State  laws  over  Indian  reservations.  Where  the  aboriginal 
life  is  still  primitive  and  it  is  not  considered  that  there  exists  a 
sufficient  comprehension  among  the  Indians  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  white  people  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be  given  the 
authority  to  decide  whether  the  laws  of  the  State  should  be  put  into 
effect  or  not.  In  these  communities  it  might  be  advisable  to  set  up 
a  reservation  court  modeled  after  the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  of  the  country  have  advanced  far 
enough  to  come  within  all  the  provisions  of  the  white  man's  law. 
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HEALTH  ACTIVITIES 

The  members  of  the  board  are  gratified  that  it  has  been  increas- 
ingly possible  for  the  Indian  medical  service  to  cooperate  more 
closely  with  local  health  authorities  in  several  of  the  States.  Not 
only  is  this  joint  effort  of  the  Federal  and  State  organizations  a  move 
toward  improved  health  conditions  among  the  Indians  but  also  a 
step  forward  in  the  eventual  working  out  of  the  Indian  problem. 
It  enlists  the  aid  of  the  local  authorities  who  should,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  assume  complete  responsibility  for  the  health  and  social 
welfare  of  the  Indian  citizens.  Both  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
there  are  now  field  nurses  of  the  State  and  Federal  Government 
working  among  the  Indians ;  and  efficient  cooperation  is  maintained 
by  the  Indian  Service  with  the  State  health  departments.  The  health 
officials  of  the  counties  within  the  large  Sacramento  Indian  Agency 
in  California  are  also  cooperative. 

Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $75,000  in  the  1932  appro- 
priation act  for  a  "  clinical  survey  of  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  and 
veneral  and  other  diseased  conditions  among  Indians,"  and  it 
showed  its  continued  interest  in  forwarding  the  program  of  con- 
servation of  Indian  health  by  making  another  grant  of  $50,000 
for  the  purpose  in  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1933.  The 
act  further  provides  that  "in  conducting  such  survey  the  coopera- 
tion of  such  States  and  other  organizations  engaged  in  similar  work 
shall  be  enlisted  wherever  practicable  and  where  services  of  physi- 
cians, nurses,  or  other  persons  are  donated  their  travel  and  other 
expenses  may  be  paid  from  this  appropriation."  In  accordance 
with  this  provision  valuable  assistance  has  been  received  from  the 
health  authorities  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Montana,  and 
California;  and  work  is  being  done  in  South  Dakota.  From  the 
data  obtained  by  the  conduct  of  these  clinical  surveys  it  will  be 
possible  to  lay  out  health  programs  of  a  more  beneficial  and  com- 
prehensive nature  throughout  the  Indian  country. 

Another  advance  in  cooperative  efforts  to  bring  about  improved 
health  conditions  among  the  Indians  has  resulted  from  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  February  15,  1929,  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  States  to  make  certain  inspections  and  to 
investigate  State  sanitary  and  health  regulations  and  school  attend- 
ance on  Indian  reservations,  Indian  tribal  lands,  and  Indian  allot- 
ments." Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  State  of  Montana  so  that  the  medical  directotr  of 
the  Indian  Service  for  that  district  has  been  appointed  a  deputy 
State  health  officer  for  making  the  State  health  laws  and  regula- 
tions effective  on  the  Indian  reservations  of  the  State.  At  the  Black- 
feet  Indian  Agency  a  reservation  board  of  health  has  been  organized. 
It  is  hoped  that  similar  arrangements  can  be  made  with  other  States 
as  fast  as  it  becomes  possible  to  apply  the  local  health  laws  to  Indian 
reservations. 

During  the  last  year  the  number  of  districts  in  the  Indian  Service 
presided  over  by  medical  directors  has  been  increased  from  four 
to  six  and  a  seventh  district  (Alaska)  has  also  been  established. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  the  medical  director  to  spend  more  time 
at  each  Indian  Service  jurisdiction  and  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  local  needs.     Another  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been 
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the  detail  of  a  pharmacist  from  the  Public  Health  Service  who 
will  have  supervision  over  the  purchases  of  all  hospital  equipment 
and  medical  and  surgical  supplies.  Two  more  officers  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  are  needed,  a  sanitary  engineer  and  a  dental 
officer.  Most  of  the  time  of  these  officers  would  need  to  be  spent  on 
field  duty.  The  dental  department  of  the  Indian  medical  service  is 
not  as  efficient  as  it  might  be. 

This  board  urges  that  favorable  consideration  be  given  to  the 
recommendation  of  Commissioner  Lowndes,  who  has  given  the  matter 
special  attention  in  his  visits  to  Indian  Service  hospitals  and  sana- 
toria, that  there  be  established  at  one  of  the  larger  Indian  hospitals 
a  school  for  training  Indian  girls  to  become  practical  nurses.  Upon 
completing  their  course  and  when  otherwise  qualified,  these  girls 
should  be  employed  in  the  Indian  medical  service. 

We  note  that,  because  of  the  economic  depression,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  obtain  for  the  medical  service  physicians  and  nurses  with 
higher  qualifications  than  in  ordinary  times.  Qualified  persons  are 
now  more  willing  to  accept  the  comparatively  small  pay  of  the  Indian 
Service  and  to  submit  to  the  necessary  isolation  of  the  reservation. 
Nevertheless,  we  continue  to  urge  a  high  standard  of  eligibility  for 
appointment  and  more  attention  to  certain  practical  considerations. 
A  doctor  or  nurse  may  pass  an  excellent  examination  and  rank  high 
on  the  eligible  list  for  appointment  and  yet  may  not  be  tempera- 
mentally suitable  for  work  among  Indians.  Such  persons  may  prove 
to  be  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset  to  the  service.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  in  examinations  a  rating  be  made  for  the  applicant's 
aptitude  for  the  service,  and  that  this  quality  be  given  considerable 
weight  before  it  is  decided  to  make  an  appointment.  It  is  well 
known  that  success  in  the  Indian  field  service  calls  for  a  certain 
amount  of  missionary  spirit  and  a  willingness  to  forego  many  of 
the  conveniences  that  are  taken  for  gi-anted  in  most  white  com- 
munities. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  physicians  should  place  more  stress 
on  previous  practical  training  in  surgery  and  obstetrics.  The  Indian 
Service  physician  is  frequently  located  in  an  isolated  place  where  he 
can  not  avail  himself  of  medical  consultation  and  it  is  therefore 
important  that  he  be  able  to  perform  emergency  operations  and  also 
qualified  to  handle  abnormal  labor  cases. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  granted  substantial  increases  in  ap- 
propriations for  strengthening  the  educational  activities  of  the  In- 
dian Service.  These  additional  funds  have  made  it  possible  to  pay 
better  salaries,  to  build  new  school  plants  and  alter  old  ones,  to  secure 
more  food  and  an  improved  diet  for  pupils,  and  to  furnish  better 
quarters  for  teachers  and  employees.  It  has  also  been  possible, 
through  enlarged  appropriations  for  tuition,  to  increase  the  number 
of  children  attending  the  public  schools.  The  whole  Indian  school 
service  has  been  gradually  reorganized  with  the  purpose  of  raising 
its  standards  to  a  plane  comparable  with  the  best  school  systems  of 
the  country,  with  the  modifications  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  Indian  people. 
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We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
raise  the  standards  of  the  Indian  school,  but  our  observations  have 
led  us  to  believe  that  in  making  appointments  too  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  academic  qualifications  rather  than  upon  char- 
acter, common  sense,  and  practical  experience  in  dealing  with 
Indians.  We  disapprove  the  practice  of  appointing  new,  untried, 
and  inexperienced  persons  to  key  positions  instead  of  promoting 
those  who  have  already  demonstrated  their  efficiency  by  good  service 
in  less  important  posts.  That  principle  of  promotion  is  an  elemen- 
tary and  basic  feature  of  all  good  administration.  To  deny  recog- 
nition and  promotion,  or  the  expectation  of  it,  to  those  who  have 
worked  up  through  the  service  by  merit  and  demonstrated  efficiency, 
and  to  appoint  instead  persons  with  no  knowledge  of  Indian  history 
and  temperament  and  the  elementary  principles  of  the  Federal 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  is  a  mistake  for  which  one  finds 
little  justification.  We  believe  it  is  possible  to  give  more  recognition 
to  those  who  have  acquired  valuable  experience  in  the  service  without 
in  any  way  excluding  the  wealth  of  ability  and  training  that  is  now 
available  outside  of  the  Indian  Service. 

This  board  further  suggests  that  new  appointees  of  the  Indian 
Service,  particularly  for  key  positions,  should  have  the  opportunity 
before  assuming  office,  of  observing  the  way  things  are  done  in  the 
service  and  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  regulations.  The  duties 
required  of  persons  in  the  Indian  Service  call  for  a  specialized 
knowledge  which  can  not  be  acquired  except  by  observation  and  prac- 
tice. New  appointees  with  limited  information  about  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  Indian  will  be  benefited  and  rendered  more  efficient  by 
a  certain  amount  of  "  vestibule  training."  We  are  glad  to  note  that 
a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  application  of  this  recom- 
mendation and  hope  that  the  principle  will  be  generally  recognized 
and  a  brief  apprenticeship  or  period  of  observation  and  practice 
made  possible  for  new  appointees  in  each  and  every  division  of  the 
service. 

The  policy  of  placing  a  large  part  of  the  Indian  children  in  local 
schools  near  their  homes  rather  than  giving  them  institutional  train- 
ing in  boarding  schools,  at  least  in  the  elementary  grades,  is  an 
educational  development  which  we  in  principle  indorse.  It  has  been 
the  announced  policy  of  the  education  division  to  study  carefully 
each  existing  boarding-school  situation  to  determine  whether  the 
school  is  one  that  should  be  closed  down,  continued  for  some  other 
purpose,  or  maintained  indefinitely.  As  a  result  of  those  studies 
several  schools  have  been  closed  during  the  past  year.  We  urge  that 
in  carrying  out  this  policy  due  caution  be  exercised.  We  warn 
against  the  premature  or  precipitate  closing  of  boarding  schools 
before  definite  information  is  at  hand  to  determine  where  the  pupils, 
if  transferred,  are  to  be  placed  and  whether  such  transfers  will  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned.  We  believe  that  there  is  still  a 
place  in  the  Indian  Service  system  for  boarding  schools  giving  both 
elementary  and  intermediate  instruction.  There  will  always  be  a  need 
for  taking  care  of  orphans,  the  children  from  broken  homes,  those 
living  in  districts  remote  from  public  schools,  and  those  coming  from 
small  Indian  groups  still  too  nomadic  in  life  to  make  day-school 
attendance  practicable. 
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Authority  is  granted  in  the  Interior  Department  appropriation  act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1933  for  the  transfer  of  $500,000  of  educational 
moneys  to  finance  the  construction  of  new  day  schools,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  existing  day  schools,  the  transportation  of  Indians  between 
their  homes  and  day  schools,  and  for  other  purposes  necessary  to  a 
substitution  of  day  school  for  boarding-school  facilities.  This  pro- 
vision for  forwarding  the  program  of  day-school  development  in 
the  Indian  country  is  desirable,  but  we  believe  that  great  care  should 
be  used  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority.  The  boarding  schools  are 
now  operating  on  greatly  reduced  budgets  and  any  further  with- 
drawals of  funds  from  these  institutions  may  seriously  impair  their 
efficiency. 

An  interesting  experiment  of  housing  Indian  pupils  at  boarding- 
school  plants  and  enrolling  them  for  instruction  at  neighboring 
public  schools  is  being  conducted  by  the  Indian  school  service.  This 
plan,  if  successful,  might  be  tried  out  at  certain  other  numerous 
points  in  the  Indian  country,  offering  the  advantages  of  a  public- 
school  education  to  Indian  children  who,  because  of  the  remoteness 
of  their  homes,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  attend  day  schools.  Indian 
Service  boarding  schools  at  the  Fort  Peck  and  Fort  Belknap  Keser- 
vations  in  Montana  and  the  Euchee  and  Eufaula  boarding  schools 
in  eastern  Oklahoma  are  reported  to  have  carried  on  this  experiment 
with  success  during  the  past  school  year.  A  plan  of  this  kind  which 
makes  possible  the  increase  in  public-school  attendance  among  a 
class  of  Indian  children  who  are  usually  denied  these  opportunities 
is  one  that  should  be  fostered  wherever  it  is  found  to  be  practicable. 

The  members  of  the  board  while  visiting  boarding  schools  during 
the  vacation  periods  have  observed  that  considerable  numbers  of 
pupils  remain  during  the  summer  and  have  therefore  recommended 
that  an  adequate  personnel  be  maintained  at  the  schools  so  that  a 
recreational  program  can  be  carried  out,  and  outdoor  work  of  a  vo- 
cational nature  provided.  The  Indian  students  who  can  not  go  home 
in  vacation — usually  because  they  have  no  homes  to  go  to — should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  idleness  for  extended  periods  during  the 
summer  months.  It  should  be  made  possible  to  carry  on  some  of 
the  activities  that  are  normally  provided  for  in  the  summer  camps  for 
young  white  people.  We  hope  that  the  adoption  and  use  of  the  ex- 
cellent suggestions  made  in  the  circular  letter  on  Summer  Play 
Program,  approved  by  Commissioner  Rhoads  on  June  9,  1932,  will 
remedy  an  unfortunate  situation  and  make  the  summer  period  more 
profitable  and  contentful. 

We  recognize  the  valuable  service  that  has  been  rendered  by  mis- 
sion schools  through  a  long  period  of  years  in  educating  the  Indians. 
These  institutions,  with  their  simple  and  well  adapted  curricula  for 
the  needs  of  the  Indian  people  and  their  superior  advantages  for 
character  building,  have  been  a  profound  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Indian  race.  Although  the  law  prevents  the  payment 
of  gratuity  funds  of  the  Federal  Government  for  reimbursing  these 
schools  for  educating  Indian  children,  the  courts  have  held  that 
tribal  moneys  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  funds  of  numer- 
ous tribes  have  become  so  depleted  in  recent  years,  particularly  those 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma,  that  some  of  the  mission 
schools  have  suffered.  Several  of  these  institutions  have  already 
been  closed  because  of  financial  restrictions.     We  regret  to  see  the 
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passing  of  these  mission  establishments  from  the  field  of  Indian 
education. 

In  a  number  of  our  reports  we  have  recommended  that  promising 
Indian  youth  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  more  advanced 
education  after  finishing  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
Indian  Service  schools.  As  long  ago  as  October,  1919,  the  board 
adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  an  appropriation  be  included  in  the  Indian 
bill  to  provide  for  the  higher  education  in  white  schools  and  colleges  of  ap- 
proved Indian  youths  to  fit  them  for  leadership  among  their  own  people,  such 
education  should  include  training  in  agricultural  and  technical  schools  as  well 
as  in  academic  courses. 

We  therefore  heartily  commend  the  insertion  of  the  proviso  in  the 
1932  and  1933  appropriation  acts  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior permitting  the  expenditure  of  $10,000  annually  for  tuition 
of  Indian  pupils  attending  higher  educational  institutions.  Under 
departmental  regulation  students  may  noAv  obtain  loans  up  to  $300 
for  the  school  year.  Indian  young  people  in  considerable  numbers 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of 
collegiate  and  special  training. 

AVe  renew  our  request  for  a  consideration  of  the  suggestion  that 
two  of  the  boarding  schools  that  might  otherwise  be  closed  be  es- 
tablished as  special  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  for  mal- 
adjusted young  people.  In  almost  all  of  the  schools  in  the  Indian 
Service  we  find  the  work  handicapped  and  the  morale  imperiled 
by  the  presence  of  a  small  number  of  children  who  in  white  com- 
munities would  be  provided  for  in  special  schools  for  mental  or 
moral  defectives.  Every  State  has  institutions  for  the  care  of  such 
cases,  but  Indian  children  of  this  type  are  scattered  through  the 
regular  schools,  and  their  presence  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
work  and  renders  discipline  difficult.  For  their  own  good,  as  well 
as  for  the  good  of  the  other  children,  these  young  people  should  be 
l^rovided  for  in  special  schools  or,  where  practicable,  in  the  State 
institutions  for  the  defective  or  delinquent. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  unusual  conditions  which  have  confronted  the  Indians  during 
the  past  year  have  revealed  with  increased  emphasis  the  outstanding 
importance  of  the  activities  carried  on  by  the  division  of  agricultural 
extension  and  industry.  Other  than  the  direct  issue  of  food  and 
clothing  to  those  in  distress,  the  extension  work  more  vitally  affects 
the  Indian  in  an  economic  sense  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Indian 
Service. 

The  low  prices  received  for  farm  products,  livestock,  oil,  and  tim- 
ber; the  slump  in  the  labor  market;  the  decline  of  the  income  from 
leases — all  have  brought  the  Indian  to  face,  more  than  ever  before, 
the  necessity  of  producing  his  own  food  supplies.  The  movement 
back  to  the  reservations  of  Indians  who  formerly  made  part  of  their 
living  elsewhere  has  accentuated  this  need  of  producing  subsistence 
supplies  at  the  home.  The  condition  in  which  many  an  Indian  has 
found  himself — little  money  on  deposit  at  the  agency  office,  no  sales 
of  heirship  lands,  few  jobs  available  away  from  home — ^has  greatly 
stimulated  his  interest  in  working  his  farm  and  garden. 
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The  hard  times  have  been  trying  for  the  Indians,  but  they  have 
their  bright  side.  The  necessity  of  doing  something  for  oneself 
develops  initiative  and  self-reliance.  At  many  agencies  agricultural 
programs  are  now  well  advanced.  Of  course  all  Indians  can  not 
become  farmers,  gardeners,  or  stockmen  (although  that  idea  was 
generally  believed  to  be  sound  policy  in  the  early  days  of  Indian 
administration),  but  a  large  number  of  the  Indian  people  are  living 
on  lands  capable  of  being  farmed  and  the  pressing  need  for  pro- 
ducing something  by  their  own  efforts  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door 
has  given  great  stimulus  to  the  farming  and  gardening  activities. 

The  personnel  of  the  extension  division,  although  still  inadequate 
in  numbers,  has  worked  out  and  directed  programs  which  are  meeting 
with  success.  Home-garden  campaigns  are  being  conducted  through- 
out the  Indian  country.  Too  great  importance  can  not  be  attached 
to  this  basic  activity  for  improving  conditions  at  the  reservation 
home.  The  increase  in  gardens  means  more  and  better  food  and  in 
turn  there  is  gradually  created  a  pride  in  the  home  and  an  interest 
in  better  housing.  Improved  health  and  general  uplift  of  the 
family  usually  are  resultants  of  these  bettered  conditions.  When  the 
Indian  family  has  its  plot  of  beans  and  potatoes,  its  cow  and  chickens, 
when  it  has  an  assured  food  supply  produced  jjy  its  own  effort,  the 
problems  attendant  to  life  on  the  reservation  are  well  on  the  way  to 
being  ended.  As  stated  in  our  report  of  last  year,  "  the  prime  pre- 
requisite of  a  practical  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  is  the  better- 
ment of  the  Indian  home,  the  improvement  of  the  Indian  family." 

A  practical  working  out  of  a  successful  program  is  exemplified 
in  eastern  Oklahoma.  Nowhere,  it  is  believed,  has  this  job  of  self- 
support  been  undertaken  with  greater  zeal  and  with  greater  hopes 
of  at  least  a  partial  realization  than  among  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes.  Comparable  results  may  well  be  looked  forward  to  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  drought  conditions  have  been  some- 
what similar.  Two  years  ago  the  Indians  in  eastern  Oklahoma, 
especially  those  in  the  counties  bordering  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
were  a  most  discouraged  and  disheartened  lot  of  people.  To-day 
the  situation  has  changed.  The  first  two  objectives  of  the  extension 
division,  the  supplying  of  food  and  clothing,  are  in  process  of  being 
consummated;  the  obtaining  of  better  homes  must  await  better 
times.  In  some  counties,  however,  new  homes  have  been  constructed, 
particularly  in  Mayes  and  Delaware.  Here,  too,  some  root  cellars 
have  been  built  and  the  canning  and  preserving  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  berries  have  been  carried  on.  The  distribution  of  seed,  in- 
augurated under  the  leadership  of  the  superintendent  and  director 
of  extension  for  that  district,  opened  a  new  day  for  these  poverty- 
stricken  Indians  in  the  foothills  of  the  Ozarks.  Farm  agents  have 
been  zealous  in  promoting  the  endless-chain  system  whereby  calves 
and  pigs  have  been  given  as  prizes  and  have  been  distributed  in 
order  to  stimulate  subsistence  farming. 

Moreover,  the  resources  and  enthusiasm  of  the  youth  have  been 
capitalized  and  directed.  This  is  shown  by  the  attention  given  to 
such  organizations  as  the  4-H  clubs.  The  significant  feature  is 
that  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  have  been  encouraged  to  become  mem- 
bers of  local  clubs  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  and  have 
thus  become  affiliated  with  State  and  county  organizations.     This 
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mixed  membership  of  Indians  and  whites  is  to  be  highly  commended. 
The  4-H  clubs  tend  to  break  down  segregation  and  make  for  in- 
dividualization, so  important  in  the  present  adjustment  period  of 
Indian  youth.  Furthermore,  the  emphasis  on  carrying  through  a 
project  (the  raising  of  a  pig,  calf,  poultry,  and  garden  plot)  tends 
to  stimulate  initiative  and  hold  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  through 
the  summer  to  definite  and  specific  tasks.  While  the  Indian  mem- 
bership is  not  large  a  good  beginning  has  been  made. 

We  urge  that  funds  be  appropriated  to  strengthen  the  division 
of  agricultural  extension  and  industry  as  soon  as  improved  financial 
conditions  permit.  The  work  of  this  branch  of  the  Indian  Service 
vitally  affects  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people  and  it  has  not  yet 
received  financial  assistance  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

CONSERVATION  OF  TRIBAL  FUNDS 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  total  of  funds 
belonging  to  Indian  tribes.  Falling  off  in  the  revenues  from  land 
and  timber  sales  and  petroleum  and  mineral  production  and  the  con- 
tinued withdrawals  authorized  by  Congress  for  per  capita  payments 
and  contributions  made  to  the  financing  of  the  administration  of 
schools  and  agencies  and  other  projects  of  the  Indian  Service  have 
been  the  chief  causes  of  the  shrinking  of  the  Indian  tribal  estate. 
To-day  the  funds  of  numerous  tribes  have  been  practically  exhausted. 

We  urge  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  conservation  of 
tribal  funds.  In  our  opinion  gratuity  appropriations  should  be 
made  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  operating  expenses  of  Federal  agen- 
cies. Exception,  however,  should  be  made  of  those  Indians  who 
have  a  high  average  of  wealth.  It  does  not  appear  justifiable  for  the 
tax-paying  citizens  of  the  country  to  bear  the  expense  of  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  Indians  whose  resources  in  rich  oil  fields  and  valu- 
able stands  of  timber  make  them  better  off  financially  than  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  believe  that  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  in  using  the  moneys  of  these  Indians  who 
have  ample  funds,  avoiding  excessive  administrative  expenses  in  the 
management  of  the  tribal  properties  in  order  that  the  United  States 
may  not  be  subject  to  the  criticism  that  it,  acting  as  guardian,  has 
been  wasteful  in  handling  the  moneys  of  its  Indian  wards. 

The  funds  of  Indians  with  limited  means,  and  this  class  consti- 
tutes the  large  part  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  country,  should 
be  used  solely  for  developing  their  reservations  and  furthering  proj- 
ects which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  upbuilding  of  the  tribe.  The 
expenses  of  the  agency  office,  medical  care,  and  similar  activities 
should  be  met  from  gratuity  funds.  As  pointed  out  in  a  prior  re- 
port, $15,000  derived  from  grazing  fees  at  the  Western  Shoshone 
Agency  is  practically  all  used  by  the  Government  to  pay  for  the 
administration  of  that  jurisdiction.  This  money,  if  used  at  all, 
should  rather  be  devoted  to  water  development,  road  construction, 
purchasing  of  needed  machinery  in  farming,  acquiring  good  breed- 
ing stock,  and  other  objects  which  will  assist  the  Indian  to  advance 
along  the  road  to  complete  self-support.  We  believe  the  Govern- 
ment should  assume  entire  responsibility  for  the  financing  of  the 
ordinary  operating  expenses  of  this  and  similar  agencies. 
140143—32- 3 
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This  board  is  opposed  in  principle  to  the  making  of  per  capita  pay- 
ments to  the  members  of  Indian  tribes.  In  periods  of  great  dis- 
tress, as  has  occurred  in  the  past  year  throughout  parts  of  the  Indian 
country,  there  is  some  justification  for  drawing  on  the  tribal  funds 
to  relieve  pressing  need  for  food  and  clothing,  but  in  normal  times 
we  believe  such  payments  should  not  be  made  from  Indian  funds. 
Tribal  moneys  should  be  conserved  and  used  only  for  productive 
purposes;  per  capita  payments  usually  mean  a  gradual  depletion  of 
the  tribal  estate  without  worth-while  benefit  to  the  Indians.  The 
anticipation  of  these  payments  tend  to  hinder  economic  progress,  for 
the  expectation  of  receiving  money  without  the  necessity  of  perform- 
ing labor  in  return  encourages  indolence  and  deadens  initiative. 
Congress,  the  Indian  Service,  and  all  disinterested  friends  of  the 
Indian  people  should  take  a  firm  stand  in  opposition  to  the  continua- 
tion of  this  undesirable  practice  which  is  harmful  to  the  individual 
Indian  and  tends  to  fritter  away  funds  which  should  be  used  for 
more  beneficial  purposes. 

LEGISLATION 

We  have  transmitted  to  you  from  time  to  time  our  indorsement 
of  numerous  bills  before  Congress  relating  to  Indian  affairs  and 
have  also  commented  on  such  legislation  in  prior  reports. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  H.  R.  10884  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress will  make  possible  the  clearing  up  of  a  situation  that  has  long 
been  troublesome.  This  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  adjust  or  eliminate  reimbursable  charges  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment existing  as  debts  against  individual  Indians  or  tribes  of  In- 
dians and  also  to  defer  construction  costs  against  Indian-owned  lands 
within  irrigation  projects  until  the  Indian  title  has  been  extin- 
guished. Prior  construction  assessments  heretofore  levied  against 
such  lands  and  uncollected  are  canceled.  This  law  will  offer  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  opportunity  to  eliminate  debts  which 
have  been  carried  on  the  books  as  charges  against  Indian  property 
for  many  years  and  have  tended  to  diminish  the  value  of  Indian 
lands. 

We  continue  to  urge  the  passage  of  H.  R.  8750,  pending  in  the 
Seventy-second  Congress,  which  extends  to  April  26,  1956,  the  re- 
strictions on  moneys  of  enrolled  or  unenrolled  members  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma  who  have  one-half  or  more  Indian 
blood.  As  stated  in  a  report  made  on  this  bill  to  Congress,  "the 
legislation  proposed  is  intended  to  set  at  rest  any  doubt  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  over  the  moneys  and 
securities  accumulated  prior  to  April  26,  1931,  from  restricted  lands 
of  these  Indians  and  to  continue  that  jurisdiction  for  the  same  pe- 
riod that  the  lands  are  restricted  under  existing  law."  The  value 
of  the  funds  involved  is  large  and  many  of  these  restricted  Indians 
are  without  the  business  experience  which  would  enable  them  to 
handle  these  moneys  in  a  proper  manner.  The  bill  has  passed  the 
House  and,  in  our  judgment,  it  should  become  a  law  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Another  bill  before  Congress,  the  passage  of  which  we  consider  of 
far-reaching  importance,*  is  H.  R.  4750,  authorizing  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  "  to  study,  report,  and  recom- 
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mend  on  a  revision  and  codification  of  the  statutes  affecting  the 
American  Indians,"  and  further  authorizing  an  appropriation  to 
employ  qualified  personnel  to  study  and  report  on  policies  relating 
to  Indians  as  found  in  United  States  statutes,  their  treaty,  property, 
and  citizenship  rights,  and  their  health,  education,  and  social  wel- 
fare. It  also  includes  a  study  of  the  problems  of  the  Indian  as  they 
relate  to  the  States  and  to  all  conditions  affecting  guardianship.  We 
have  repeatedly  urged  a  codification  and  simplification  of  all  Federal 
laws  involving  the  Indians.  Such  a  codification  would  save  much 
time  and  expense  and  should  be  a  great  help  in  the  working  out  of 
the  Indian  problem. 

Under  the  heading  of  legislation,  attention  is  again  called  to  the 
need  of  enacting  laws  to  define  an  Indian  and  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment of  law  and  order  conditions  in  the  Indian  country,  already 
considered  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

REAFFIRMATION  OF  A  DEFINITE  PLAN 

The  professed  purpose  of  the  Indian  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Congress  is  to  help  and  lead  the  Indians 
out  from  wardship  into  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  self- 
sustaining,  self-respecting  citizenship.  That  fundamental  aim  needs 
to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  It  is  too  often  obscured  or  even  chal- 
lenged. The  officers  of  the  service  are  burdened  with  a  great  and 
complex  accumulation  of  duties.  There  are  so  many  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  remember,  so  many  statutes  and  enactments  to  be  carried 
out,  so  many  old  treaty  obligations  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  some  of  them  sometimes  get  lost  in  the  maze  of  details 
and  lose  sight  of  the  real  objectives.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  constant 
pressure  of  a  mistaken  public  opinion  which  sentimentalizes  about 
Indians  and  demands  that  because  of  the  wrongs  done  to  them  in 
past  generations  they  should  now  be  spared  all  the  healthy  discip- 
plines  through  which  self-respect  and  self-reliance  are  won.  This 
policy  of  mistaken  kindness  naturally  and  occasionally  finds  expres- 
sion even  in  Congress,  and  it  often  embarrasses  and  handicaps  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  patiently  and  constructively  working  for  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  our  Indian  fellow  citizens. 

Too  often  it  happens  that  policies  are  ur^ed  or  legislation  pro- 
posed based  apparently  on  the  idea  that  the  Indian  is  to  l)e  forever 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  Nation.  Not  only  is  he  to  be  given 
free  schools  and  hospitals  and  protected  all  his  life  in  person  and 
property  from  the  ordinary  contacts  of  modern  life,  he  must  be 
housed  and  nursed  and  guarded  and  guided  until  all  self-reliance  is 
drained  out  of  him.  He  is  not  even  subject  to  the  laws  by  which 
other  American  citizens  are  governed  and  must  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  his  misdemeanors.  If  he  uses  a  road  or  a  bridge,  the 
Government  must  build  and  repair  it ;  if  he  enters  into  any  business 
relations,  the  Government  must  stand  behind  him  and  see  that  he 
meets  with  no  loss.  He  can  not  absolutely  be  insured  against  bad 
weather,  drought,  and  grasshoppers,  yet  there  are  not  lacking  tender- 
hearted folk  who  blame  the  National  Government  when  these  afflic- 
tions befall  him. 

Granted  that  such  a  policy  is  proposed  in  the  name  of  kindness, 
yet  is  not  its  inevitable  effect  to  perpetuate  a  race  of  dependents? 
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The  only  theory  upon  which  continued  assistance  to  any  group  of 
citizens  is  justified  is  continued  disability.  If  the  Indian  is  to  be  a 
permanent  charge  upon  the  public,  like  the  physically  disabled  or 
mentally  defective,  then  all  our  effort  to  train  and  educate  him  is  so 
much  waste  motion.  Our  endeavors  are  justified  only  upon  the  be- 
lief that  he  is  some  day  to  emerge  from  dependence.  Granted,  too, 
that  the  inability  of  many  Indians  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  white 
man's  civilization  is  the  result  of  the  treatment  that  in  former  years 
they  have  received  at  the  white  man's  hand.  The  ruthless  exploiting 
of  Indians,  the  savage  frontier  fighting,  the  racial  hatreds  and 
treacheries  have  left  their  mark.  These  were  followed  by  the  segre- 
gation of  Indians  upon  reservations  and  the  demoralization  of  a  ra- 
tioning system  on  the  principle  that  it  was  better  to  feed  Indians 
than  to  fight  them.  These  may  have  been  at  the  time  measures  of 
necessity  or  expediency,  but  the  inevitable  effect  has  been  to  diminish 
the  native  independence  of  the  Indian  people,  curtail  their  power  of 
initiative,  and  weaken  their  capacity  for  self-support.  Too  much 
paternalism  may  be  as  bad  as  too  much  harshness.  The  manhood 
of  the  race  must  not  be  further  sapped  under  the  guise  of  benefit. 

The  board  refuses  to  believe  that  an  Indian  is  incapable  of  living 
the  life  of  a  normal  American  citizen  and  the  department  is  assured 
of  the  support  of  this  board  in  every  endeavor  to  hasten  the  time 
when  the  Indian  can  be  justly  expected  to  forego  the  special  exemp- 
tions and  privileges  which  set  him  apart  from  other  citizens.  We  can 
not  believe  that  the  Government  should  plan  its  activities  upon 
the  idea  that  people  must  be  kept  under  protection  and  restraint 
until  no  one  of  them  shall  ever  make  an  unsuccessful  bargain  or  do 
something  wrong  or  foolish  and  suffer  for  it.  Self-support  and 
self-reliance  must  be  not  only  the  ultimate  goal  but  also  the  touch- 
stone by  which  we  test  all  plans  and  policies.  It  should  be  plain 
enough  that  we  are  not  going  toward  independence  when  we  multi- 
ply and  draw  closer  the  bonds  between  the  Indian  and  the  Federal 
Government.  We  are  not  going  toward  independence  when  we 
impress  upon  every  State,  every  county,  every  school  district,  where 
people  of  any  proportion  of  Indian  blood  are  to  be  found,  the  lesson 
that  these  people  form  a  constant  source  of  appeal  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  We  are  not  going  toward  independence  when  by  every 
means  possible  it  is  impressed  upon  the  Indian  that  he  is  never  to 
be  held  responsible  for  his  own  deeds  as  other  men  are. 

We  talk  of  training  an  Indian  for  life,  but  too  often  we  hesitate 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  live  as  a  free  man,  exposed  to  both  the 
privileges  and  the  perils  of  freedom.  Even  if  he  makes  mistakes 
and  fails  in  forethought  and  industry  and  thrift,  how  is  he  to  win 
capacity  if  the  cold  hand  of  authority  is  always  to  guide  him  or 
the  warm  hand  of  sentimentality  forever  shield  him  from  the  rough 
contacts  of  the  everyday  world  ?  In  protecting  him  from  his  weak- 
nesses we  may  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  develop  his  strength. 

No  one  can  be  sure  that  any  Indian  man  or  woman,  however  well 
educated,  however  prepared,  will  make  a  success  of  life.  Nothing 
like  that  can  be  guaranteed  for  any  race.  But  shall  we  not  refuse 
to  encourage  pauperism  and  dependence  and  direct  all  our  efforts 
to  hastening  the  time  when  our  Indian  fellow  citizens  will  stand  on 
their  own  feet  and  hold  out  their  hands  to  their  white  neighbors  in 
fellowship  instead  of  in  supplication? 
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THE  BOARD 

The  board  held  the  usual  meetings  during  the  year.  At  the  annual 
meeting,  January  14,  1932,  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  re- 
elected chairman  for  the  ensuing  year  and  Earl  Y.  Henderson,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  was  elected  secretary  vice  Malcolm  McDowell,  who 
resigned  as  secretary  after  serving  the  board  in  that  capacity  for 
over  16  years.  No  changes  in  the  membership  of  the  board  have 
occurred  during  the  year,  Mr.  McDowell  continuing  as  a  member 
of  this  commission. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot,  diairman. 

Frank  Knox. 

Malcolm  McDowell. 

Flora  Warren  Seymour. 

John  J.  Sullivan. 

Mary  Vaux  Walcott. 

G.   E.    E.   LiNDQUIST. 

Charles  H.  T.  Lowndes. 

Although  I  am  in  accord  with  this  report  as  a  whole,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  recommendations  concerning  law  and  order.  Un- 
less very  carefully  drawn,  such  legislation  will  be  made  use  of  in 
certain  communities  to  dispossess  Indians.  There  has  been  decided 
discrimination  against  Indians. 

Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

Commissioner  Hugh  L.  Scott  withholds  his  signature  because  he 
believes  that  the  foregoing  report  does  not  adequately  condemn  cer- 
tain policies  and  practices  of  the  Indian  Office  and  appears  to  ap- 
prove certain  measures  which,  in  his  judgment,  involve  backward 
rather  than  forward  steps.  He  dissents  specifically  from  the  section 
on  law  and  order  (p.  5),  for  he  holds  that  many  Indians  are  still 
unable  to  grasp  the  white  man's  system  of  law  and  that  on  the 
reservations  where  conditions  are  still  primitive  and  where  tribal 
ways  and  customs  are  still  followed,  the  existing  courts  of  Indian 
offenses  should  be  continued.  He  dissents  also  from  the  approval 
of  the  policy  of  loans  to  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
higher  education  (p.  11)  believing  that  such  a  loan  will  prove  to  be 
both  an  unsupportable  burden  for  the  Indian  and  an  uncollectible 
debt  for  the  Government. 

Commissioner  Scott  further  desires  that  the  adverse  comment  of 
the  report  upon  the  practice  of  appointing  persons  to  key  positions 
in  the  Indian  Service  who  have  had  no  previous  experience  with 
Indians  (p.  9),  should  be  more  forcible  and  condemnatory.  He 
believes  that  "  no  person  should  be  appointed  to  the  higher  paid  posi- 
tions of  the  service  without  a  long  and  thorough  training  in  Indian 
field-service  work  in  subordinate  positions  that  take  him  into  close 
personal  contact  and  acquaintanceship  with  the  Indian  people."  He 
would  vigorously  criticise  the  recent  appointment  of  untried  men 
to  superintendencies  or  to  important  positions  at  certain  schools  and 
of  the  appointment  of  a  director  of  employment  from  outside  the 
service.  He  believes  that  no  guidance  or  placement  officer  can  succeed 
"  unless  he  has  been  long  trained  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
department  and  had  the  experience  of  contact  with  Indian  people." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  field  work  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  involved  Indian 
Service  units  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Oklahoma,  Wisconsin,  and  Florida.  The  special  reports  on  conditions  at  the 
schools  and  agencies  visited  are  presented  in  this  appendix  in  an  abridged  form. 

PINE  RIDGE  INDIAN  AGENCY,  S.  DAK. 

Commissioner  Scott 

In  July,  1931,  Commissioner  Scott  visited  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  South  Dakota,  the  home  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  and 
one  of  the  most  important  jurisdictions  in  the  Indian  Service. 

Commissioner  Scott  in  his  report  on  this  agency  stated  that  the  Sioux  are 
a  strong,  virile,  forceful  people  but  are  docile,  law  abiding,  kind,  and  generous 
to  a  degree.  This  has  been  their  character  ever  since  they  first  became  known 
to  the  French  about  1670. 

Drought  had  prevailed  on  this  reservation  for  the  last  four  seasons,  including 
the  summer  of  1931.  Most  of  the  many  crops  which  w^ere  planted  had  died 
from  hot  winds  and  lack  of  moisture.  The  country  was  covered  with  dust  and 
the  springs  and  rivers  were  drying  up.  Moreover,  the  world-wide  condition  of 
unemployment  had  reached  this  reservation  and  unless  work  was  provided  by 
the  Indian  Bureau,  or  from  some  other  source,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ration 
the  tribe  until  work  could  be  secured.  According  to  Commissioner  Scott  these 
Indians  are  growing  poorer.  The  agency  records  show  that  the  average  annual 
individual  income  during  the  past  four  years  has  been  but  $35  and  it  is  not 
understood  how  they  manage  to  exist  under  such  discouraging  circumstances. 
Their  bedding  is  often  ragged  and  dirty.  Their  winter  clothes  are  worn  out. 
There  is  no  money  to  replace  them,  for  food  is  the  foremost  consideration  and 
it  is  inadequate.     Little  work  is  to  be  obtained  anywhere. 

In  the  previous  year  it  was  recommended  that  a  revolving  fund  be  created 
and  at  each  agency  where  Indians  need  work  an  allotment  of  funds  be  set 
aside  to  finance  the  cutting  of  cordwood,  the  proceeds  obtained  from  the  sales 
of  this  wood  to  be  turned  back  into  the  fund  and  the  plan  continued  as  long 
as  necessary  at  agencies  where  timber  and  the  market  for  w^ood  are  available. 
These  conditions  prevail  at  Pine  Ridge.  It  was  also  recommended  that  at 
places  where  timber  and  the  market  for  wood  do  not  exist  a  similar  method 
be  adopted  for  furnishing  gainful  labor  to  Indians,  arrangements  to  be  made 
to  meet  local  needs. 

This  economic  situation  presents  the  most  important  question  concerning 
Indians  for  governmental  consideration.  Upon  it  all  others  depend.  No 
advance  in  any  other  direction — religious,  educational,  sanitary,  etc. — can  be 
expected  when  there  is  nothing  to  eat.  Sufficient  food  is  the  paramount  thought 
in  the  minds  of  all. 

The  Indian  housing  situation  at  this  agency  needs  the  attention  of  the 
Indian  Bureau.  Commissioner  Scott  was  informed  that  1,285  families  are 
living  in  permanent  homes  of  wliich  871,  or  about  two-thirds,  have  wooden 
floors,  while  268  families  are  still  living  in  tents  and  temporary  structures. 
During  the  year  22  new  dwellings  were  erected  with  reimbursable  money  and 
68  by  individual  efforts.  It  is  most  difficult  to  provide  homes  here,  as  is  done 
in  some  of  the  other  agencies,  by  sale  of  heirship  lands.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  house  these  people,  for  little  improvement  can  be  hoped  for  from 
families  that  have  no  home. 

Practically  all  of  the  eligible  children  of  this  jurisdiction,  numbering  2,010, 
are  in  some  school.     There  are  2,256  children  of  school  age  and  of  this  num- 
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ber  246  are  ineligible  for  attendance.  Improvements  were  noted  at  the 
reservation  boarding-school  plant,  A  large  fine  hospital  which  has  long  been 
needed  at  the  agency  is  now  constructed.  It  appears  that  the  approximate 
number  of  cases  of  trachoma  and  tuberculosis  on  the  reservation  is  unknown 
and  also,  the  amount  of  protection  from  preventable  diseases.  This  lack  should 
be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible  and  complete  immunization  provided. 

While  at  the  reservation  a  meeting  was  held  with  the  leading  Indians  and 
a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  was  filed  with  the  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  order  that  he  might  become  more  fully 
acquainted  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  tribe. 

RAPID  CITY  INDIAN  SCHOOL.  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Commissioner  Scott 

In  July,  1931,  Commissioner  Scott  visited  the  Rapid  City  Indian  School, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  teiTace  high  above  the  valley  of  Rapid  Creek,  within 
the  outer  ramparts  of  the  Black  Hills  of  western  South  Dakota.  The  school 
plant  is  2y2  miles  west  of  Rapid  City  and  has  a  fine  farm  in  the  creek)  valley 
below.  Its  grazing  lands  reach  back  to  the  hills.  The  Indian  pupils  enrolled 
at  the  school  at  the  time  of  the  visit  came  from  18  reservations,  and  nearly 
half  of  the  319  enrolled  were  from  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  Agencies. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  265 ;  the  per  capita  expenditure 
was  $289.69.  The  per  capita  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1926  was  $206.87 ;  for  1928 
it  was  $234.38,  and  for  1929  it  was  $229.76,  all  without  considering  the  amount 
contributed  to  subsistence  from  the  school  farm,  garden,  and  dairy  which 
amounted  to  $11,271  last  year.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
children  are  fed  much  better  now  than  formerly  and  it  was  reported  at  the 
school  that  each  child  received  li/^  quarts  of  milk  daily. 

The  school  was  turned  into  a  sanatorium  several  years  ago  and  the  venture 
was  soon  abandoned.  The  plant  was  allowed  to  run  down  and  the  sux)erin- 
tendent  in  charge  was  bringing  it  back  from  its  very  dilapidated  condition  by 
painting,  repairing,  and  building  new  additions.  The  organization  was  broken 
up  when  the  institution  was  changed  from  a  school  to  a  sanatorium  and  again 
broken  up  when  changed  back  to  a  school  again.  This  has  made  it  very 
difficult  to  carry  on. 

The  water  of  Rapid  Creek  is  of  fine  quality,  but  the  school's  water  supply, 
coming  from  the  creek,  has  been  reduced  by  settlers,  causing  a  lowering  of  the 
pressure  and  the  quantity  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  school.  An  estimate, 
requested  by  the  superintendent  for  a  storage  tank  to  be  filled  by  pumping,  was 
submitted  to  the  Indian  Ofiice.  Congress  has  since  provided  funds  so  the  water 
system  may  be  improved. 

Some  changes  were  being  made  in  the  plant,  including  an  addition  to  the  mess 
building  which  was  being  provided  with  modern  bathrooms.  The  school  gym- 
nasium was  found  to  be  in  poor  condition,  the  framework  was  so  weak  from 
being  moved  from  a  former  site  that  the  building  appeared  about  ready  to 
collapse.  A  new  and  more  niodern  gymnasium  should  be  built  at  this  school 
as  it  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  health  and  spirits  of  children  to  coop  them  up 
without  exercise  during  the  northern  blizzards  which  often  rage  for  days  at  a 
time.  The  playground  equipment  seemed  inadequate  and  various  changes  were 
needed  for  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions.  The  shop  for  mechanics 
needs  to  be  replaced  by  a  modern  building  and  the  mechanical  courses  improved 
so  as  to  turn  out  graduates  able  to  take  their  places  in  competition  with  white 
men,  otherwise  they  must  remain  mere  laborers  and  the  money  expended  on 
their  education  largely  wasted. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  children  at  this  school  be  immunized  from  pre- 
ventable diseases.  The  hospital  is  quite  small  but  was  adequate  for  the  number 
of  cases  cared  for  last  year. 

The  superintendent  was  making  heroic  efforts  to  put  the  school  into  condition 
again,  and  to  carry  out  his  program  for  the  coming  school  year  he  requested 
the  appointment  of  two  new  teachers.  These  teaching  positions  he  considered 
necessary  to  successfully  carry  out  his  program.  It  was  his  purpose  to  organize 
the  four  upper  grades  into  a  three-quarter  one-quarter  day  plnn.  This  would 
enable  him  to  have  well-balanced  industrial  classes  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide enough  help  to  avoid  dismissing  classes  for  such  chores  as  washing  dishes 
and  cleaning  the  dining  room,  an  arrangement  that  was  necessary  last  year. 
It  will  also  provide  for  active  industrial  instruction  for  the  four  upper  grades. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  FIELD  SERVICE 

Commissioner  Scott 

In  a  report  on  conditions  in  the  Indian  Service  following  a  trip  to  the  Indian 
country  in  the  summer  of  1931,  Commissioner  Scott  made  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

I  have  lately  inspected  a  number  of  Indian  agencies  in  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Oregon,  and  Minnesota,  and  find  the  condition  of  unemployment  prevail- 
ing among  white  people  has  reached  the  Indian  with  disastrous  consequences 
at  many  places,  especially  on  the  plains  where  they  have  had  three  years' 
drought,  with  loss  of  crops.  Unless  some  such  gainful  work  is  provided  for  the 
Indian  as  is  being  provided  for  the  unemployed  white  man  there  will  be  a  vast 
amount  of  suffering  and  loss  of  life  in  many  places.  I  have  found  the  super- 
intendents, however,  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  and  the  commissioner's  office  is 
taking  steps  to  meet  it. 

I  have  found,  also,  a  gratifying  increase  in  hospitals,  school  facilities,  gym- 
nasiums, quarters  for  employees,  and  mess  buildings,  all  of  a  better  quality, 
and  children  are  being  better  fed  than  ever.  This  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  larger  appropriations  of  Congress,  which  is  as  it  should  be,  but  of  the 
general  administration  of  the  service  this  can  not  be  said. 

This  administration  came  into  office  July  1,  1929,  with  the  acclamation  and 
good  will  of  all  friends  of  the  Indian  in  the  hope  of  a  better  day  for  the 
Indian  and  the  Indian  Service.  Two  years  have  now  elapsed;  the  term  of 
this  administration  is  half  over.  It  is  time  to  take  account  of  the  result,  and 
I  have  been  greatly  perturbed  by  conditions  I  have  observed  in  the  Indian 
country. 

The  previous  Secretary  of  the  Interior  requested  this  board  to  comment  upon 
the  Meriam  report  for  his  information.  In  this  comment  we  recommend  that 
the  Indian  Bureau  be  reorganized  "  by  its  friends  from  within  as  the  Army 
reorganized  itself  after  the  Spanish  War  without  upheaval  of  its  personnel." 
The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  has  long  urged  a  policy  of  decentraliza- 
tion of  authority  in  the  Indian  Office.  The  office  should  concern  itself  mainly 
with  its  relations  with  Congress  in  procuring  the  proper  legislation  and  the 
appropriations  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  business.  It  should  be  con- 
cerned with  administrative  policies  and  with  the  inspections  to  insure  the 
proper  execution  of  these  policies,  leaving  the  minor  details  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  superintendents  who  are  on  the  spot  and  best  know  the  situation. 

The  office  has,  however,  the  vice  of  all  bureaucratic  institutions  of  centraliz- 
ing the  greater  part  of  its  authority  in  itself,  leaving  little  or  no  initiative  to 
the  superintendent  who  has  control  of  the  Indian,  making  it  appear  that  the 
Indian  is  created  for  the  bureau  instead  of  the  reverse. 

The  commissioner  advertised  the  decentralization  of  authority  in  his  office, 
but  this  authority  has  been  delegated  largely  to  the  heads  of  divisions  in 
Washington.  To  be  sure,  the  commissioner  is  relieved  of  some  unnecessary 
details  himself,  but  this  decentralization  has  never  gone  farther  than  the 
Washington  office.  Practical  decentralization  has  not  been  effectuated  so  as  to 
reach  the  superintendent,  the  man  who  is  always  in  contact  with  the  Indians, 
whose  initiative  has  been  further  weakened,  and  whose  whole  administration 
has  been  cramped  down  tighter  than  ever.  He  is  held  responsible  for  results 
without  the  necessary  power  to  secure  them  and  he  receives  scant  consideration 
from  the  Indian  Office,  which  should  be  most  anxious  to  uphold  his  prestige 
and  authority. 

The  Indian  country  is  filled  with  traveling  representatives  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  various  divisions  of  the  main  office.  Each  division  chief  looks  upon  every 
policy  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  head  of  a  division  for  which  he  is  responsible, 
by  the  success  of  which  his  administration  is  to  be  judged,  leaving  the  superin- 
tendent as  the  only  one  having  the  real  interest  of  the  Indian  at  heart,  for 
his  success  is  judged  by  the  results  to  the  Indian  and  not  to  any  division. 

Every  superintendent  with  whom  I  talked  was  loyalty  itself,  most  anxious  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  commissioner,  but  he  was  bewildered  as  to  his  real 
status;  affronted  by  the  lack  of  courtesy  and  consideration  by  the  heads  of 
divisions  who  correspond  with  his  subordinates  directly,  giving  them  informa- 
tion of  coming  events  before  it  has  been  received  by  the  superintendent,  who  is 
forced  to  hear  of  them  first  from  his  own  subordinates,  a  method  subversive  of 
all  discipline. 

There  is  a  very  widespread  impression  in  the  service  that  the  bureau  is 
showing  an  indecent  haste  in  getting  rid  of  its  older  men  who  do  not  have  a 
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college  diploma  but  who  do  have  what  is  far  more  important,  a  long  experience 
in  the  Indian  Service  of  proved  ability,  integrity,  and  constructive  force. 

The  results  I  see  in  the  West  are  most  deplorable,  as  ignoring  the  good  of 
both  the  Indian  and  the  service.  I  have  never  seen  in  all  the  many  years  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  civil  service  such  a  state  of  apprehension,  such  a  de- 
moralization of  morale,  such  a  feeling  of  distrust  of  the  bureau,  to  which  the 
service  should  be  able  to  look  up  to  for  protection  from  injustice. 

TOMAH  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  WISCONSIN 
Chairman  Eliot 

In  the  fall  of  1931  Chairman  Eliot  visited  the  Tomah  Indian  School  in  Wis- 
consin, and  in  his  report  thereon  he  made  the  following  statement  about  condi- 
tions at  this  institution,  the  most  important  Indian  school  in  the  State: 

"  I  visited  Tomah  in  1919  and  again  In  1924,  and,  while  both  visits  revealed 
urgent  needs  in  the  way  of  improvements,  I  have  always  felt  that  Tomah  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  schools  in  the  service.  The  plant  was  well  laid  out; 
most  of  the  buildings  are  of  substantial  construction ;  the  farms  and  barns  and 
stock  are  adequate.  In  1924  I  was  able  to  report  that  most  of  the  recommenda- 
tions I  made  in  1919  for  the  improvement  of  the  plant  and  of  administrative 
methods  had  been  carried  out.  It  is  a  real  satisfaction  now  to  report  that  the 
recommendations  I  made  seven  years  ago  have  either  been  fulfilled  or  are  in 
the  way  of  accomplishment.  The  new  gymnasium  which  faces  the  school  build- 
ing across  the  campus  is  well  designed  and  fully  equipped.  It  fills  a  long-felt 
want.  The  office  building  is  convenient  and  pleasant.  The  home  economics 
building  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  service.  An  addition  to  the  boys'  dormitory 
has  relieved  overcrowding,  and  the  club  building  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved.  Two  cottages  for  members  of  the  school  staff  have  been  built  on 
either  side  of  the  gymnasium.  All  these  additions  and  improvements  mate- 
rially increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school. 

"Two  additional  buildings  are  now  under  construction.  The  building 
designed  for  shops  and  classrooms  for  manual  training — chiefly  in  wood  and 
metal  working  and  in  automobile  overhauling — is  being  plastered  and  should 
be  ready  for  occupancy  within  a  few  weeks.  The  new  hospital,  which  is  built 
on  the  school  grounds  but  from  Winnebago  Agency  appropriations  and  for  the 
use  of  adults  as  well  as  the  school  children,  is  up  to  the  second  floor.  Both  of 
these  buildings  were  urged  in  my  report  of  1924.  It  has  taken  seven  years  to 
get  them,  but  both  buildings  are  going  to  be  creditable  and  very  useful. 

"  CJonsideration  should  be  given  to  the  best  uses  to  which  the  old  buildings 
can  be  put  when  the  new  ones  are  occupied.  In  1924  I  suggested  that  the 
present  hospital,  long  a'  disgrace  to  the  service  and  of  course  worse  now  than 
before,  might  be  made  over  into  two  apartments  for  employees.  That  is  still  a 
possibility,  but  the  old  frame  building  is  very  dilapidated.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  had  better  be  torn  down  and  forgotten.  An  employee's  cottage 
might  well  take  its  place,  for  there  is  the  usual  need  for  such  accommodations. 
The  old  shop  building  is  a  fairly  substantial  brick  structure  with  good-sized 
rooms  on  two  floors  and  an  apartment  on  one  end.  The  walls  and  floors  are 
serviceable  and  heat,  light,  and  plumbing  are  in,  so  that  reconstruction  for" 
new  purposes  ought  not  to  be  an  expensive  proposition.  The  school  has  two 
immediate  needs,  (1)  more  classrooms  and  (2)  a  separate  dormitory  for  the 
little  boys.  It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  urgent  and  possibly 
both  requirements  can  be  met,  but  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  sepa- 
rate dormitory  for  the  little  boys  should  come  first.  If  that  can  be  provided 
in  the  old  shop  building  then  an  out-of-door  playground  for  the  same  group 
can  readily  be  developed  and  equipped  in  the  area  at  the  rear  of  the  building. 

"  There  are  some  355  children  cared  for  at  the  school.  They  come  from  the 
Chippewa,  Winnebago,  and  Oneida  people  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The 
curriculum  is  good,  and  lines  up  fairly  well  with  the  Wisconsin  public-school 
system.  Reasonable  provision  is  made  for  vocational  training.  The  playing 
fields  are  adequate.  The  library  is  well  equipped  and  administered,  and  appar- 
ently considerably  used  by  the  pupils.  Domestic  science  is  exceptionally  well 
cared  for ;  and  there  is  as  much  music  as  time  permits.  The  younger  children 
have  been  relieved  of  much  of  the  outdoor  work  which  used  to  be  so  burden- 
some and  have  more  time  for  classroom  exercises.  On  the  other  hand  the 
classrooms  are  overcrowded,  and  there  are  too  many  pupils  to  each  teacher. 
Tomah  is  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  service.  It  is  so  good  that  it  is  a 
pity  not  to  make  it  better." 
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JICARILLA  INDIAN  AGENCY,  N.  MEX. 
Commissioner  Lindquist 

The  reservation  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  in  northern  New  Mexico 
was  visited  by  Commissioner  Lindquist  in  November,  1931,  a  short  time  before 
the  occurrence  of  a  series  of  unprecedented  snowstorms  which  resulted  in  an 
overwhelming  loss  of  sheep,  probably  running  to  70  or  80  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
sheep  on  the  reservation. 

The  reservation  of  these  Indians  lies  partly  within  Rio  Arriba  and  San 
Doval  Counties.  It  is  approximately  20  miles  wide,  east  and  west,  and  70 
miles  long.  The  area  of  lands  totals  743,220  acres,  and  about  400,000  of  these 
are  allotted  in  the  northern  half  of  the  reserve  where  practically  all  the 
Indians  have  their  homes. 

The  census  of  1931  shows  an  Indian  population  of  652,  divided  into  approxi- 
mately 150  families.  There  has  been  a  slight  annual  increase  in  population 
during  the  last  11  years,  while  the  preceding  10  years  showed  a  very  rapid 
decrease.  This  increase  is  undoubtedly  due  to  concentrated  efforts  to  check 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  to  care  for  those  already  affected,  and  to  the 
encouragement  of  an  industrial  program  that  has  given  back  to  the  Indian 
some  of  his  old  responsibility  and  self-respect.  The  sheep  industry,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  improvement  ol  health  condi- 
tions on  this  reservation.  It  has  taken  the  Indians  away  from  their  crowded 
housing  conditions  out  into  the  open,  and  the  moving  from  place  to  place 
with  the  sheep  has  tended  to  aid  in  maintaining  some  degree  of  sanitation. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  reservation  consist  at  the  present  time  of 
timber  and  coal.  The  timber  has  been  largely  cut,  but  there  are  32,000,000 
feet  board  measure  still  standing.  The  tribal  income  is  made  up  from  tim- 
ber sales  and  from  the  sales  of  wool,  hides,  and  pelts  from  the  tribal  herd  of 
sheep.  A  check  up  showed  the  balance  of  tribal  funds  in  the  Treasury  to  be 
approximately  $56,735.  In  1919  these  Indians  had  about  $200,000  to  their 
credit.  Slowly  but  surely  the  tribal  funds  have  been  drained  until  to-day 
the  term  "  almost  depleted "  will  soon  spell  "  finis."  It  should  be  recalled 
in  this  connection  that  when  these  Apaches  were  placed  on  this  reservation 
they  were  given  agency  status  against  their  will.  At  one  time  a  tribal  herd 
was  purchased  at  great  expense  to  the  tribe  with  meager  results.  The  introduc- 
tion of  sheep  and  especially  the  individualizing  of  the  same  has  met  with  bet- 
ter success.  But  quite  aside  from  these  items  the  fact  remains  that  from 
now  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  must  be  carried  on  a  gratuity  basis.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  factor  involved.  When  one  considers  the  loss  in  self-respect 
and  initiative  on  the  part  of  a  people  only  recently  on  the  verge  of  extinction 
due  to  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  and  who  are  with  great  diflBculty  climbing 
the  first  rungs  of  the  industrial  ladder,  one  begins  to  realize  something  of 
what  the  piecemeal  dissipation  of  tribal  funds  means  in  the  life  of  a  people. 

Prior  to  the  storms  of  the  past  winter  the  Indians  had  30,000  individually 
owned  sheep  and  4,000  more  in  a  tribal  herd.  The  chief  source  of  income  is 
from  the  sheep  business.  There  is  very  little  other  activity  in  the  industrial 
line  open  to  these  Indians.  There  are  106,000  acres  under  grazing  leases,  70,000 
acres  of  which  expire  in  1932.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  administration 
to  cancel  all  leases  on  land  that  can  be  used  by  the  tribe  as  these  leases  expire. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  were  the  following : 

1.  That  the  school  project  now  being  developed  be  furthered  in  every  possible 
way ;  that  day  schools  be  established  as  soon  as  the  stabilization  of  home  condi- 
tions warrant ;  and  that  children  in  the  upper  grades  be  encouraged  to  attend 
nonreservation  schools. 

2.  That  with  the  expiration  of  the  trust  period  steps  be  taken  to  grant  an 
extension. 

3.  The  chief  source  of  income  for  this  tribe  is  the  sheep  industry.  This  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  the  main  occupation  for  the  Indians  who  stay  on  the 
reservation,  on  account  of  the  natural  topography  and  climatic  conditions. 
This  means  that  range,  livestock,  and  grazing  will  be  the  principal  problems  of 
this  jurisdiction  for  years  to  come.  The  reservation  has  area  suflicient  to  pro- 
vide necessary  facilities  for  enough  sheep  to  well  provide  for  these  people.  The 
chief  recommendation  to  be  made  in  this  connection  is  that  the  grazing  and 
livestock  industry  be  placed  under  the  same  head.  It  seems  that  friction  will 
always  exist  where  these  two  factors  are  divided. 
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4.  That  improvements  be  made  at  the  agency  plant,  including  the  remodeling 
of  the  old  school  building  on  the  sanatorium  grounds  for  employees'  quarters ; 
and  installing  some  new  equipment  at  the  sanatorium,  particularly  laundry 
machinery. 

NORTHERN  NAVAJO  INDIAN  AGENCY,  N.  MEX. 

Commissioner  Lindquist 

During  November,  1931,  Commissioner  Lindquist  visited  the  Northern  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation,  located  in  northwestern  New  Mexico.  This  is  next  to  the 
largest  Navajo  jurisdiction  and  has  an  estimated  population  of  between  8  500 
and  9,000.  It  presents  some  of  the  peculiar  problems  one  might  expect  to  find 
among  these  seminomadic,  industrious,  and  independent  individualists. 

In  considering  the  basic  home  and  economic  needs  of  these  Indians  the  change 
from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  and,  also,  from  the  pastoral  to  the  mechan- 
ical stage — that  is,  industries  away  from  the  reservation — must  be  increasingly 
emphasized,  for  the  future  existence  of  the  Navajo  depends  on  such  outlets.  As 
for  the  matter  of  stabilizing  home  life  and  improving  general  living  conditions, 
the  desire  for  such  improvement  must  come  from  within  and  can  not  be  super- 
imposed from  without.  Any  home-building  program  which  leaves  out  of  account 
this  inward  stimulus  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  Furthermore,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  serious  blunder  to  take  the  initiative  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Navajo  when 
they  are  by  nature  rather  aggressive  and  have  always  been  self-supporting. 

Even  the  most  casual  observer  can  not  fail  to  see  that  the  present  over- 
grazed reservation,  with  scanty  rainfall  and  insufficient  water  supply,  will 
be  unable  to  support  an  ever-increasing  population.  Even  though  additional 
land  was  available  on  all  sides,  with  adequate  water  development,  the  indus- 
trial future  of  the  Navajo,  as  a  pastoral  people,  would  be  in  jeopardy.  Some 
reliance  on  agriculture  there  must  be;  and  it  is  surprising  what  the  average 
Navajo  can  do  with  a  little  water  rightly  diverted.  Furthermore,  the  young 
Navajo  who  demonstrates  a  mechanical  bent,  and  the  number  is  increasing, 
should  be  permitted  to  pursue  his  trade  whether  on  or  off  the  reserve.  This 
emphasizes  the  need  for  an  industrial  training,  not  limited  to  native  arts  and 
crafts,  in  the  boarding  schools,  both  on  and  off  the  reservation. 

The  vast  expanse  of  territory  of  this  reservation,  approximately  3,000,000 
acres  in  parts  of  three  States,  is  served  at  present  by  two  hospitals — a  general 
hospital  of  60  beds  at  Shiprock  and  a  22-bed  hospital  at  Toadlena,  50  miles 
from  agency  headquarters.  The  Shiprock  hospital  is  now  running  to  capacity. 
It  is  poorly  constructed  and  wholly  inadequate.  It  is  located  in  the  flood 
zone  of  the  San  Juan  River,  where  every  three  or  four  years  the  water  gets 
3  or  4  feet  deep.  The  equipment  is  poor;  and  the  condition  of  the  building 
would  not  justify  any  repairs  or  enlargement.  The  Toadlena  hospital  is  a 
frame  structure  with  a  good  heating  plant,  a  good  water  supply,  and  is  in 
good  repair;  but  it  is  not  equipped  to  handle  anything  but  medical  cases  of 
not  very  serious  nature. 

Before  any  more  can  be  done  with  the  matter  of  health  in  this  jurisdiction 
it  will  be  necessary  to  build  hospital  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  already  cry- 
ing needs  that  have  been  felt  without  any  field  work  having  been  done.  A 
medical  officer  with  an  ambulance  making  regular  trips  to  the  isolated  Indian 
communities  could  fill  a  hospital  of  175  beds.  A  75-bed  general  hospital 
and  a  100-bed  sanatorium  should  be  built  at  the  agency  headquarters,  con- 
structed together  with  the  same  heating  plant  and  kitchen  facilities. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  medical  officers  interviewed  that  it  is 
not  simply  a  case  of  selling  medicine  and  modern  methods  to  the  Navajo  but 
rather  having  the  personnel  and  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  self-evident  needs 
so  patent  to  every  close  observer. 

With  2,550  children  of  school  age  among  these  Northern  Navajo,  of  whom 
1,463  are  not  at  present  provided  for,  it  is  evident  some  forward-looking  policy 
must  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  entire  educational  situation.  To  rehabili- 
tate the  Shiprock  boarding  school  would  require  at  least  12  new  buildings. 
Not  only  would  the  cost  be  prohibitive  but  the  danger  from  flood  would  still 
be  an  ever-present  possibility.  A  new  site  should  be  chosen  and  wells  drilled 
before  any  school  is  erected.  The  San  Juan  Boarding  School  No.  1  should  be 
abandoned  and  one  to  accommodate  400  pupils  should  be  built  near  Farming- 
ton.     San  Juan  School  No.  2  could  in  time  be  fitted  up  for  a  day  school  to 
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take  care  of  the  families  who  might  be  permanently  situated  along  the  San 
Juan  River  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  With  the  development  of  com- 
munity centers,  through  chapter  organizations  and  health  centers,  the  feasi- 
bility of  planting  schools  at  such  places  as  Teece-nos-pos,  Deuchotso,  Red 
Rock,  and  Aneth,  which  was  once  a  day-school  site,  might  be  given  serious 
consideration.    The  Toadlena  school  should  be  increased  to  350  capacity. 

The  new  superintendent  at  this  agency  is  interested  in  the  returned  students. 
He  hopes  to  place  some  of  them  on  agricultural  lands  along  the  San  Juan 
River,  with  farms  of  20  to  25  acres. 

CONSOLIDATED  UTE  INDIAN  AGENCY,  COLO. 

Commissioner  Lindqdist 

In  November,  1931,  Commissioner  Lindquist  visited  the  Consolidated  Xlte 
Indian  Agency  in  southwestern  Colorado.  Under  this  large  but  somewhat 
scattered  jurisdiction  are  three  Indian  bands,  namely,  the  Southern  Utes,  92 
families  and  360  individuals;  Ute  Mountain  Utes,  76  families  and  440  indi- 
viduals ;  and  the  Paiute  Band,  also  known  as  the  Allan  Canyon  Band,  located 
in  southeastern  Utah,  with  10  families  and  42  individuals.  All  are  still 
restricted. 

All  the  Ute  Mountain  land  is  tribal.  It  happens  that  three  townships  ex- 
tend into  New  Mexico.  For  some  time  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
regarding  the  advisability  of  buying  this  land  for  the  Navajos  and  reimburs- 
ing the  Utes  with  other  lands  at  some  available  point  within  the  State.  The 
thought  back  of  this  move  is  to  bring  the  scattered  groups  somewhat  closer 
together  and  within  easier  access  of  the  Ignacio  Agency.  Apparently  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  plan.  It  is  opposed,  however,  by  the  chair- 
man of  Colorado  State  Indian  Commission,  an  advisory  organization  created 
by  the  governor.  It  was  recommended  that  careful  consideration  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  situation  be  made  by  competent  and  impartial  observers  before 
final  action  is  taken. 

The  total  appropriation  for  this  jurisdiction  for  the  fiscal  year  1932  was 
$235,799,  of  which  $96,000  came  from  tribal  funds.  Oil,  gas,  and  grazing  leases 
constitute  the  source  of  the  tribal  funds.  From  the  above  figures  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  gratuity  appropriation  for  the  present  year  amounts  to  $139,799. 
The  special  purpose  for  which  this  fund  was  available  included  the  new 
hospital  and  road  work.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Ute  Mountain  School 
at  Towaoc  was  built  out  of  tribal  funds  and  is  largely  iwpulated  by  Navajos  it 
was  recommended  that  the  available  funds  of  the  Utes  be  husbanded  with 
scrupulous  care  and  expended  especially  for  projects  having  to  do  with  the 
stabilization  of  the  home  and  general  economic  advancement. 

The  natural  resources  of  this  jurisdiction  include  the  gas  and  coal  devel- 
opment on  the  Ute  Mountain  Reservation,  there  being  no  timber  of  marketable 
quantity.  The  sheep  industry  is  the  chief  source  of  income.  The  opportunity 
to  graze  sheep  during  the  summer  months  on  a  near-by  forest  reserve  at  a  low 
rate  is  an  added  advantage  in  stimulating  the  sheep  industry.  This  holds 
true  especially  with  regard  to  the  Southern  Utes.  The  Ute  Mountain  people 
do  no  farming,  their  land  being  arid  with  little  or  no  water.  Consequently 
these  folk  roam  over  a  vast  area  with  their  flocks,  living  in  tents  and  wickiups. 
All  the  Indians  receive  rations,  due  to  a  treaty  stipulation.  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  point  of  wisdom  to  have  this  treaty  obligation  changed,  certainly 
as  respects  the  Southern  Utes,  as  they  are  apparently  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves. At  any  rate  there  is  need  for  the  redistribution  of  rations  and  a  re- 
vision of  the  roll. 

The  need  of  stabilizing  home  life  is  everywhere  apparent  among  these  In- 
dians. Among  the  Southern  Utes  there  is  no  lack  of  houses,  such  as  they 
are,  but  rather  the  infusing  of  a  new  spirit  into  home  making.  The  women,  as 
well  as  the  men,  are  inveterate  gamblers ;  but  in  recent  years  the  men,  since 
they  have  sheep  to  care  for  and  other  things  to  look  after  on  their  farms,  have 
spent  less  time  at  games  of  chance.  Seventeen  houses  were  built  during  the 
past  three  years  and  a  great  many  repaired.  The  Indians  took  an  active  part 
in  this  project,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  the  best  part  of  the  development. 

The  pupils  at  the  Ignacio  boarding  school  among  the  Southern  Utes  are 
largely  drawn  from  the  Navajo  reservations.  Consequently  this  school  should 
continue  to  function  as  an  elementary  school  for  these  Navajos  until  such  time 
as  they  can  be  better  cared  for  nearer  their  homes.    This  institution  with  several 
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new  buildings,  land,  water,  and  location,  as  well  as  a  general  hospital  close  at 
hand,  should  continue  to  function  as  a  vocational  school,  emphasizing  farming, 
stock  raising,  and  home  making  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 

At  the  Ute  Mountain  School  at  Towaoc  there  should  be  provided  additional 
buildings  for  employees.  Almost  every  family  occupying  cottages  has  one  or 
more  employees  not  members  of  the  household  quartered  with  them.  There  is 
also  need  for  a  community  building  at  Towaoc.  The  superintendent  wants  this 
done  from  tribal  funds ;  the  missionaries  would  like  to  sponsor  this  undertak- 
ing. In  view  of  the  good  feeling  existing  between  the  missionary  agencies  and 
the  Government  representatives  it  was  recommended  that  no  move  be  made 
until  the  two  groups  get  together  and  unite  on  this  much-needed  project.  The 
water  situation  is  acute  at  Towaoc.  Apparently  it  has  always  been  in  an  acute 
stage.  The  well  dug  at  great  expense  during  the  year  did  not  fulfill  expecta- 
tions. Whether  additional  wells  would  supply  an  adequate  water  supply  is 
problematical. 

CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

Commissioner  Sullivan 

During  the  summer  of  1931  Commissioner  Sullivan  visited  the  Sacramento 
and  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Agencies  which  have  supervision  of  the  affairs 
of  all  the  Indians  in  California,  except  those  in  the  southern  and  southeastern 
parts  of  the  State. 

The  Indians  of  the  Sacramento  Agency  are  scattered  over  many  counties. 
The  superintendent  can  not  have  the  same  personal  contact  with  them  as 
would  be  possible  were  they  grouped  on  a  single  reservation.  The  great 
majority  of  those  under  this  jurisdiction  are  not  living  on  any  reservation 
but  are  doing  various  kinds  of  work  in  the  rural  districts  and  the  towns  of 
the  State.  The  California  Indians  spring  from  numerous  tribes  which  differ 
from  one  another  in  appearance,  in  customs,  in  language,  and  in  general  en- 
vironment. Some  of  them  have  become  completely  assimilated  with  the  white 
population  amidst  which  they  live  and  work.  Most  of  them,  however,  are 
still  distinctly  Indians.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  duties  of  the  Sacramento 
superintendent  are  numerous  and  complicated. 

Many  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  live  on  rancherias,  tracts  of  land  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  place  on  which 
to  settle  and  dwell  together.  Most  of  these  settlements  are  located  in  agri- 
cultural districts  where  the  Indians  living  on  the  rancherias  may  find  em- 
ployment by  working  for  their  white  neighbors. 

Some  of  the  public  schools  at  which  most  of  the  young  Indians  receive  their 
education  were  visited.  The  policy  of  making  contracts  with  local  public 
school  authorities,  and  paying  tuition  for  the  Indians  entered  in  such  schools, 
seems  to  work  out  better  in  many  dstricts  of  California  than  did  the  policy 
of  segregating  the  children  in  schools  of  their  own.  For  one  thing,  there  is 
some  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  move  about  as  new  opportunities 
of  work  present  themselves.  Another  reason  is  that  the  number  of  Indians 
in  certain  districts  is  not  enough  to  warrant  the  maintenance  of  special 
Indian  schools.  Third,  the  work  of  assimilation  with  the  white  population 
goes  on  more  rapidly  if  from  eai*ly  childhood  the  Indian  children  mingle  with 
their  neighbors.  In  some  places  the  public-school  authorities  maintain  schools 
which  are  especially  devoted  to  the  Indian  children. 

In  handling  the  health  stuation  among  the  Indians  of  the  State  it  is  far 
better  to  have  "  contract "  doctors  who  are  on  the  spot  than  depend  upon  the 
Intermittent  ministrations  of  traveling  physicians  regularly  attached  to  the 
service,  who  may  not  be  available  when  the  most  serious  need  presents  itself. 
It  was  recommended  that,  wherever  practicable,  the  traveling  physician  per- 
manently attached  to  the  Indian  Bureau  give  place  to  a  local  physician. 

As  regards  moral  conditions  it  was  observed  that  the  Indians  are  as  good 
as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  people  whose  form  of  civilization  has 
been  submerged  beneath  that  of  the  white  conquerors.  Some  white  people 
criticize  the  California  Indians  adversely,  saying  that  they  are  of  the  lowest 
class.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  these  Indians,  although  of  many  kinds 
and  some  of  them  differing  widely  from  one  another  in  language,  habits,  and 
intelligence,  are  on  the  average  decent,  peaceable,  and  industrious.  Most  of 
them  have  not  the  stature  or  the  handsome  appearance  of  the  Sioux  or  some 
of  the  other  Indians  of  the  plains  but  they  seem  to  have  adapted  themselves  to 
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their  new  conditions  of  life  far  better  than  many  of  the  Indians  living  east 
of  the  Rockies. 

Although  many  of  the  Indians  are  addicted  to  gambling  and  the  use  of 
intoxicants,  their  record  in  this  respect  does  not  compare  unfavorably  with 
that  of  other  racial  groups  which  have  emerged  only  in  recent  generations 
from  the  most  primitive  conditions.  The  process  of  assimilation  with  the 
general  population  of  California  is  going  forward  about  as  rapidly  as  could 
be  expected. 

In  view  of  its  distance  from  Sacramento  it  is  difficult  for  the  superintendent 
of  that  agency  to  give  the  Round  Valley  Reservation,  in  Mendocino  County, 
the  close  personal  attention  that  would  be  possible  were  he  living  near  by. 
The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  Tule  River  Reservation  in  the  south  and 
several  other  parts  of  the  jurisdiction,  extending  several  hundred  miles  in  al- 
most every  direction  from  Sacramento.  The  Round  Valley  Reservation  lies 
much  nearer  to  Eureka,  the  logical  headquarters  for  the  Hoopa  Valley  super- 
intendent, and  it  would  seem  that  the  valuable  property  at  Round  Valley  could 
be  managed  much  more  efficiently  by  an  agent  stationed  at  Eureka  rather  than 
at  Sacramento.  A  subagency  should  be  established  at  Tule  River,  operating 
under  the  Sacramento  superintendent,  in  order  to  more  effectively  handle  the 
affairs  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  and  those  living  near  by  in  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

MESCALERO  INDIAN  AGENCY,  N.  MEX. 
Commissioner  Seymour 

In  April,  1932,  Commissioner  Seymour  visited  the  Mescalero  Indian  Agency 
in  central  New  Mexico.  The  half  million  acres  of  this  reservation  are  possessed 
in  tribal  ownership  by  about  700  Indians,  of  whom  the  greater  number  are 
Apaches  of  the  Mescalero  Tribe.  A  few  Lipans  are  counted  with  the  Mesca- 
leros ;  and  about  20  years  ago  they  were  joined  by  140  from  Geronimo's  Band  of 
"  prisoners  of  war  "  that  had  been  for  years  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

The  Mescalero  Indians  have  a  reservation  of  great  beauty.  The  timber  on 
these  lands  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $3,000,000.  Aside  from  the  timber  the 
country  is  suitable  chiefly  for  grazing.  Along  the  streams  there  is  agricul- 
tural land  more  than  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  who  have  any  desire  for 
farming.  The  high  altitude  makes  the  season  short  but  not  impossibly  so. 
Besides  these  fertile  canyons  there  is  abundance  of  summer  and  winter  range 
for  many  more  sheep  and  cattle  than  are  at  present  grazed  in  the  country. 

To  the  average  person  of  our  race  the  possession  of  an  interest  in  such  an 
empire  as  this  reservation  would  mean  unbounded  opportunity.  The  Apache 
has  no  such  outlook  on  life  as  has  been  engendered  by  generations  of  initia- 
tive and  industry.  He  does  not  even  hunt  or  trap  the  wild  animals  that 
abound  in  the  hills.  With  a  world  of  beautiful  locations  to  choose  from,  the 
Apaches  prefer  to  huddle  in  shacks,  tents,  and  tepees  in  two  locations  on  either 
side  of  Mescalero  proper,  along  the  main  highway.  Every  consideration  of 
health,  industry,  and  good  judgment  generally  would  counsel  their  spreading 
out  into  other  parts  of  the  reservation;  but  social  life  and  the  joys  of  sitting 
on  the  fence  between  the  agency  office  and  the  trader's  store  appeal  to  the 
adult  Apache  far  more  than  considerations  of  health  and  economics. 

The  Mescalero  boarding  school  goes  through  the  sixth  grade.  There  would 
seem  to  be  very  little  reason  indeed  for  maintaining  a  boarding  school  for 
children  whose  parents  reside,  as  the  majority  do  during  the  school  year, 
within  a  quarter  or  half  mile  of  the  institution.  If  the  Indian  children  were  to 
come  daily  from  their  homes  to  the  school,  this  fact  might  be  made  a  means 
for  urging  cleaner  homes  and  more  regular  living  for  the  family  as  a  whole. 

The  hospital  at  the  agency  has  44  beds.  There  were  12  to  14  of  these  in  use 
when  the  place  was  visited.  The  records  show  that  even  accounting  for  times 
of  epidemic,  the  yearly  average  runs  about  17  patients.  A  considerable  of  out- 
patient work  is  done,  the  Indians  having  become  accustomed  to  visiting  the 
hospital  to  receive  attention  for  minor  ills.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
visits  represent  cases  which  would  come  to  a  hospital  among  any  other  than 
Indian  people. 

In  appearance  the  Mescaleros  are  not  noticeably  different  from  their  Spanish- 
American  neighbors.  It  is  in  matters  more  vital  that  the  difference  is  striking. 
The  Mescalero  enjoys  the  position  of  a  ward  of  the  Government;  aware  that 
the  white  employees  are  placed  on  the  reservation  to  care  for  him,  he  freely 
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permits  them  to  do  so.  He  has  imbibed  that  state  of  mind  which  wardship 
seems  to  create — a  combination  of  arrogance  and  importunity  which  is  pitiful 
in  itself  and  an  obstacle  to  advancement. 

On  the  whole  the  Mescalero  Apache  is  not  unwilling  to  work.  At  the  time 
the  reservation  was  visited  a  few  were  really  caring  for  their  own  sheep ; 
usually  three  or  four  bands  would  be  combined  and  the  men  would  take  turns 
in  caring  for  them.  Last  year  37  Indians  had  raised  crops ;  and  although  early 
in  the  season  one  or  two  Indians  were  beginning  to  plow  this  year.  About  10 
years  ago  the  idea  of  raising  cattle  was  changed  and  the  Indians  were  intro- 
duced to  the  idea  of  raising  sheep.  An  issue  of  sheep  was  made,  and  the  number 
has  increased  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  about  15,000  sheep  owned  by 
individual  Indians,  and  an  equalization  or  tribal  herd  of  about  15,000.  This  is 
by  no  means  enough  to  afford  a  basis  of  support  for  the  tribe,  but  it  is  the  best 
prospect  in  that  line  existing  at  the  present  time. 

This  reservation,  suitable  save  in  a  few  places  only  for  grazing  or  for  timber 
operations,  can  not  be  allotted  in  individual  ownership.  Fortunately,  it  has  not 
been  so  divided.  Yet,  if  it  is  the  intention  ever  to  relieve  these  Indians  from 
the  status  of  wardship,  there  should  be  a  definite  plan  looking  toward  the  indi- 
vidualization of  their  property.  As  herders  of  sheep  they  will  not  be  able  to 
apportion  the  soil,  for  water  is  not  available  in  a  suflSicient  number  of  places. 
While  the  development  of  the  sheep  industry  may  solve  their  industrial  prob- 
lems as  wards,  it  will  not  work  toward  relieving  the  Government  of  their 
guardianship. 

SAN  CARLOS  INDIAN  AGENCY,  ARIZ. 
Commissioner  Seymode 

In  April,  1932,  Commissioner  Seymour  visited  the  San  Carlos  Apaches,  more 
than  2,600  in  number,  who  have  a  reserve  of  1,500,000  acres  of  grazing  land. 
This  would  give  each  man,  woman,  and  child  an  acreage  slightly  less  than  a 
square  mile  if  equally  divided ;  but  allotment  has  not  taken  place  nor  is  it  in 
contemplation.  Watering  places  are  too  few  and  too  unevenly  distributed  to 
make  individual  holdings  practicable. 

This  reservation  is  distinctly  not  a  land  for  agricultural  endeavors,  except  in 
a  very  limited  district;  and  the  annual  rainfall  of  less  than  4  inches  yearly 
calls  for  no  very  striking  measure  of  protection  overhead.  Within  their  conical 
thatched  huts  the  Apache  family  may  sleep,  but  the  cooking  is  usually  done  in 
the  open.  Sketchy  as  the  Apache  shelters  appear,  they  probably  serve  all  the 
real  needs  of  their  owners,  and  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  easily  re- 
placed when  too  dirty  for  further  use. 

Cattle  raising  is  the  main  industry,  almost  the  sole  industry,  of  the  reserva- 
tion. It  has  been  a  profitable  business  on  the  whole,  conducted  by  Government 
employees,  Indian  and  white,  with  white  stockmen  in  charge.  In  past  years  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  reservation  has  been  withdrawn  from  leasing  in 
order  that  Indian  herds  may  be  increased.  A  great  number  of  acres  still 
remain  under  lease  to  private  individuals  and  firms.  It  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  attempt  to  use  so  vast  a  reservation  as  a  single  unit.  Most  of  the 
20,000  head  of  cattle  are  owned  by  individual  Indians.  It  is  only  at  the  round-up 
that  the  Indian  owner  need  concern  himself  about  his  cattle ;  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  they  are  cared  for  by  the  stockman  and  his  cowboys. 

About  100  acres  are  now  in  process  of  reclamation  and  subjugation  for  agri- 
cultural purposes;  50  have  been  made  ready  adjacent  to  San  Carlos  and  50 
more  are  being  cleared  in  the  Bylas  district.  The  area  near  the  agency  has 
been  divided  into  2-acre  plots,  on  each  of  which  has  been  placed  a  small  frame 
house  of  a  single  room. 

These  Apaches  have  long  been  known  as  willing  laborers  in  various  types 
of  industry  that  have  been  carried  on  through  the  State.  In  the  building  of 
the  great  dams,  in  road  construction,  in  the  operation  of  the  great  copper 
mines  of  the  region,  there  have  for  years  been  groups  of  Apaches  at  work. 
That  the  work  has  been  satisfactory  has  been  proved  by  its  continuance 
throughout  the  years.  Labor  away  from  the  reservation  is  less  and  less  to  be 
found  as  Arizona  feels  more  and  more  the  depression  years.  These  Indians 
who  have  been  wont  to  labor  at  the  mines  and  on  the  roads  are  now  returning 
to  the  reservation.  Every  resource  there  should  be  utilized,  and  if  a  realiza- 
tion of  need  will  bring  about  the  renewed  productiveness  of  the  idle  acres  of 
the  reservation,  the  result  will  be  a  good  one,  after  all. 
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Apache  children  of  the  reservation  attend  the  Government  boarding  school 
or  one  of  the  two  schools  maintained  by  the  Lutheran  missionaries.  Later 
they  go  to  nonreservation  schools.  Some  parents  working  outside  the  reserve 
send  their  children  to  public  schools.  Others  leave  them  in  the  boarding  school 
while  they  are  out  at  work. 

With  his  children  cared  for,  his  old  people  rationed  or  pensioned,  with  his 
herds  in  good  condition  and  increasing  in  numbers,  with  his  agricultural  hold- 
ings, though  small,  greater  than  he  cares  to  utilize,  it  would  appear  that  the 
San  Carlos  Apache  is  in  better  condition  to  weather  through  the  period  of 
depression  than  the  white  people  around  him.  For  his  immediate  necessities 
there  seems  no  great  occasion  for  worry. 

Taking  the  longer  look  at  his  affairs,  we  see  that  no  inconsiderable  progress 
has  been  made  but  there  is  a  long  road  yet  to  travel  before  the  Apache  is  a 
responsible  human  being.  He  will  remain  in  the  communal  stage  so  long  as 
the  Government  continues  to  look  after  his  cattle  and  his  children,  his  land 
and  water,  his  roads  and  his  fences.  Steps  should  be  taken  toward  individ- 
ualization of  property,  although  this  is  not  a  region  where  individual  allot- 
ment is  really  practicable.  There  should  be  a  plan,  a  definite  plan  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  designed  to  take  one  step  after  another  toward  the  eventual 
goal  of  independence. 

PIMA  INDIAN  AGENCY,  ARIZ. 

Commissioner  Seymour 

In  April,  1932,  Commissioner  Seymour  visited  the  Pima  Indian  Reservation 
in  southern  Arizona  where  a  large  area  of  Indian  lands  along  the  Gila  River 
is  being  prepared  for  irrigation. 

When  the  Coolidge  Dam  was  completed  three  years  ago  or  more,  most  people 
assumed  that  the  problems  of  the  Pima  Indians  were  now  all  solved,  and  all 
the  red  man  of  this  particular  tribe  had  to  do  was  to  enter  into  his  heritage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  dam  completed,  and  even  with  ditches  bringing  the 
abundance  of  water  down  to  the  Pima  Reservation,  there  was  still  a  vast 
amount  of  work  necessary  before  the  Pima  could  resume  his  ancestral  occupa- 
tion as  a  farmer.  Forty  years  without  cultivation,  in  a  land  which  enjoys 
perpetual  summer,  brought  about  a  junglelike  growth  of  sage  and  mesquite 
and  unnumbered  desert  shrubs  and  grasses.  These  must  be  removed  and  the 
land  made  level,  and  individual  ditches  and  structures  built  for  each  plat 
before  time  of  sowing. 

The  work  done  at  the  Pima  Reservation  falls  into  three  parts.  There  is  the 
subjugation  work  itself,  the  clearing  and  leveling  and  ditching  of  the  great 
acreage.  Then  there  is  the  adjustment  of  the  Indian  allotments  so  individuals 
can  begin  cultivation.  Some  Pimas  have  all  their  allotted  lands  under  ditch 
while  others  have  their  lands  so  situated  that  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect 
of  irrigation  water  being  made  available  for  them.  A  rearrangement  of  the 
allotments  is  proceeding  so  as  to  meet  this  situation.  After  the  necessary 
exchange  of  allotments  has  been  made  there  comes  the  work  of  getting  the 
Indians  on  their  land  and  actual  farming. 

From  all  appearances  the  Pima  Indians  are  started  on  a  path  which  should 
eventually  lead  them  to  independence.  With  even  reasonably  good  manage- 
ment and  judgment  the  remaining  10  years  of  their  trust  period  should  put  the 
adults  in  a  position  to  emerge  from  wardship  to  a  condition  of  self-support  and 
self-respect.  With  the  idea  in  mind  that  the  trust  period  is  thus  limited,  all 
the  work  of  the  Indian  Service  should  be  bent  toward  preparing  for  its  close. 

The  Indians  who  are  farming  should  be  given  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  business  matters  concerned  in  their  farming  operations.  They  should 
conduct  their  farms  as  nearly  as  possible,  once  well  started,  as  a  white  man 
would  do  with  such  an  acreage.  They  should,  if  help  is  needed,  hire  it  and  pay 
for  it.  They  should  sell  their  crops  and  handle  the  proceeds.  They  should,  of 
course,  be  required  to  meet  any  advances  that  have  been  made  them  as  any  man 
in  business  for  himself  would  be  required  to  do.  They  are  able  to  take  these 
responsibilities  and  will  be  educated  by  them  to  eventual  independence.  If  they 
wish  to  lease  their  lands,  they  should  handle  this  entirely  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

The  day  schools,  which  is  the  present  intention  to  establish,  should  be 
administered  with  an  idea  to  their  eventual  inclusion  in  the  public-school 
system,  and  that  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  It  is  not  too  early 
now  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  local  authorities  looking  toward  their 
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assumption  by  the  school  boards  of  the  respective  districts.  A  proper  human 
relationship  between  the  Pimas  and  the  other  Arizona  citizens  about  them  is 
one  of  the  goals  to  be  sought. 

The  young  people  who  are  destined  to  receive  allotments  of  farming  land 
should  be  educated  with  that  idea  in  mind.  It  is  not  presumed  that  every 
boy  will  become  a  successful  farmer,  but  a  boy  who  has  a  good  piece  of  ir- 
rigated land  at  his  disposal  is  apt  to  choose  to  make  use  of  it  if  he  is  encour- 
aged and  prepared  to  do  so. 

When  allotments  have  been  provided  for  all  up  to  a  certain  period  of  time, 
the  surplus  land  should  be  disposed  of  and  the  proceeds  used  as  a  fund  for 
establishing  the  young  allottees  upon  their  farms,  and  if  suflBcient,  in  endow- 
ment for  the  hospital  service.  If  the  policy  is  thus  carried  out  of  disposing 
of  the  property  not  individually  allotted,  10  years  from  now  should  see  the 
main  body  of  the  Pimas,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  young  and  the  very 
old,  independent;  and  10  years  more  should  see  the  young  allottees  estab- 
lished in  life,  the  tribal  property  disposed  of,  and  the  Pima  Indians  freed 
.from  wardship  in  any  form,  and  an  integral  part  of  the  citizenry  of  the  State. 
There  is  no  reason  except  inertia  and  lack  of  vision  to  prevent  this  outcome. 
Without  foresight  they  can  drift  along  for  80  more  years  in  unprofitable  ward- 
ship. 

HEALTH  ACTIVITIES  AMONG  THE  PUEBLO,  ZUNI,  HOPI.  AND  NAVAJO  INDIANS 

Commissioner  Lowndes 

During  June,  1931,  Commissioner  Lowndes  visited  the  Pueblo  and  Zuni 
Agencies  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Agencies  in  Arizona  to 
inspect  the  work  carried  on  for  the  Indians  of  these  jurisdictions  by  the 
Indian  medical  service. 

The  11  nonreservation  schools,  agencies,  and  1  independent  sanatorium 
visited  on  this  trip  in  northern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were  under  the 
medical  district  which  has  headquarters  at  Albuquerque.  Besides  these  two 
States  this  district  included  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  the  southern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. Three  other  medical  districts  covered  the  rest  of  the  Indian  country. 
It  was  recommended  that  additional  districts  be  established  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  physician  in  charge  can  not  be  expected  to  give  more  than  super- 
ficial supervision  to  scattered  Indian  units  extending  all  over  the  great  ex- 
panses of  territory  within  the  limits  of  these  medical  jurisdictions.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  more  United  States  Public  Health  Service  physicians 
be  detailed  to  the  Indian  medical  service.  The  district  medical  officer  must 
not  only  be  professionally  above  the  average  but  must  be  trained  in  sani- 
tation, hospital  construction,  and,  also,  have  good  executive  ability.  The  only 
way  in  obtaining  men  of  such  caliber  is  to  have  them  detailed  from  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

Hospitals  can  be  built  on  the  reservation,  dispensaries  can  be  established  in 
every  Indian  community,  but  they  can  not  be  as  effective  as  they  should  be  if 
the  proper  personnel  can  not  be  secured  or,  if  obtained,  can  not  be  held.  While 
the  country  is  in  the  throes  of  industrial  depression  with  consequent  wide- 
spread unemployment,  the  young  doctor,  with  good  medical  training,  will  enter 
the  Indian  medical  service  but  he  often  does  so  with  the  mental  reservation 
that  when  conditions  return  to  normal  he  will  resign.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  to  be  true  of  the  nurses.  Only  those  imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit 
will  remain  unless  the  service  is  made  more  attractive  to  the  kind  of  trained 
men  and  women  the  medical  service  requires. 

Every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  retain  in  the  service  the  good  medical 
personnel  now  employed  and  not  continue  those  who  show  no  aptitude  for  the 
service.  Our  own  Indians  should  also  be  used  in  building  up  this  service.  To 
carry  out  this  program  the  Government  should  provide  decent  quarters  for  the 
doctors  and  their  families,  and  also  for  the  nursing  staff.  Nurses  attached  to 
hospitals  must  have  a  separate  house  and,  if  they  so  desire,  their  own  mess. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  employ  an  Indian  girl,  trained  in  one  of  the  non- 
reservation  schools,  to  do  the  housekeeping  for  the  field  nurse  who  is  compelled, 
by  the  nature  of  her  duties,  to  be  away  on  the  reservation  for  long*  periods  of 
time.  It  was  also  suggested  that  commissary  stores  be  established  on  the  reser- 
vation, particularly  at  the  isolated  agencies,  where  employees  can  obtain  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices.  The  pension  for  retired  field  employees  should  also 
be  increased. 
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It  was  recommended  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  proposal  of 
educating  Indian  boys  to  become  doctors  and  Indian  girls  to  become  nurses  and 
then  let  them  work  among  their  own  people.  Promising  Indian  young  men  in 
the  school  should  be  encouraged  to  take  medical  courses  and  be  employed  in 
the  service  as  junior  assistants  in  the  larger  hospitals.  A  nurses'  training  course 
for  Indian  girls  should  be  established  in  one  of  the  larger  service  hospitals  and 
the  graduates  employed  as  practical  nurses  in  the  Indian  medical  service. 

With  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Fort  Wingate  all  the  hospitals  visited  were 
found  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  modern  and  up  to  date  in  equipment.  The 
Fort  Wingate  institution  is  of  the  old  Army  type,  two  stories  in  height,  difficult 
to  heat,  with  an  excessive  upkeep  and  in  such  a  condition  that  remodeling  is 
not  practicable.  This  should  be  replaced  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
tubercular  sanatorium  at  old  Laguna,  N.  Mex.,  is  an  old  frame  stinicture  abso- 
lutely unsuited  for  its  purpose  and  is  to  be  placed  out  of  commission  when  the 
new  sanatorium  at  Albuquerque  is  completed. 

For  the  good  of  the  Indians  it  was  recommended  that  the  Government  take  a 
firm  stand  against  the  practice  of  using  any  rite  or  custom  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  sick  Indian  from  promptly  getting  needed  medical  attention.' 
If  some  obdurate  elder  or  council  should  persist  in  endeavors  to  obstruct  the 
proper  administration  of  health  officers,  doctors,  or  nurses,  it  might  be  well  to 
cause  a  few  influential  Indians  to  spend  some  time  in  jail. 

INDIAN  SERVICE  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  ARIZONA. 

AND  NEW  MEXICO 

Commissioner  Lowndes 

During  April  and  May,  1932,  Commissioner  Lowndes  made  a  trip  to  the  South- 
west, visiting  Indian  Service  jurisdictions  located  in  southern  California,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico  to  look  into  the  medical  activities  carried  on  by  the 
Indian  Service  in  this  section.  The  schools,  agencies,  and  sanatoria  visited 
were  as  follows:  Mission  and  Fort  Yuma  Agencies  and  Sherman  Institute  in 
California ;  Colorado  River,  Pima,  Sells,  and  San  Carlos  Agencies,  the  Phoenix 
School  and  the  Phoenix  Sanatorium  in  Arizona ;  Mescalero  Agency  in  New 
Mexico. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  hospitals  were  found  to  be  satisfactory;  a  few 
minor  changes  should  be  made,  such  as  increasing  the  size  of  the  heating 
plants,  installing  more  modern  machinery  in  the  laundries,  and  adding  a  room 
or  two  to  be  used  especially  for  isolation  wards  and  obstetrical  work.  These 
changes  would  do  much  to  improve  existing  conditions.  At  this  time  of  finan- 
cial depression,  replacing  the  old  hospitals  with  modern  buildings  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  plants  visited 
are  listed  as  follows  : 

California. — Sherman  Institute:  At  the  school  hospital  an  additional  room^ 
to  be  used  as  a  waiting  room  for  outdoor  patients,  should  be  provided.  By 
building  a  room  on  each  end  of  the  hospital,  needed  space  would  be  provided 
for  dental  work  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  the  entrance  hall  of  the  insti- 
tution for  regular  hospitalization  purposes.  Mission  Agency:  At  the  Soboba 
Hospital  the  physicians'  quarters  should  be  provided  with  needed  furniture  and 
electric  refrigeration  installed,  ice  being  difficult  to  obtain.  Fort  Yuma  Agency : 
At  the  hospital  there  is  imperative  need  for  an  additional  room  to  serve  as  a 
delivery  room,  the  drug  room  now  being  used  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable, even  if  the  money  were  available,  whether  extensive  improvements 
should  be  made  at  this  plant. 

Arizona. — Phoenix  Sanatorium :  When  funds  are  available,  the  frame  build- 
ings at  this  hospital  should  be  replaced  by  fireproof  structures.  Pima  Agency : 
Considering  the  age  of  the  agency  hospital,  little  can  be  done  to  modernize  it. 
There  is  no  space  that  can  be  used  for  isolation  cases.  The  principal  defect, 
however,  is  lack  of  heat.  The  wood-burning  stoves  in  each  ward  are  so  unsatis- 
factory at  times  in  the  winter  that  patients  must  stay  in  bed  to  keep  reasonably 
comfortable.  Sells  Agency :  Four  nurses  are  quartered  in  the  agency  hospital, 
a  bad  arrangement  which  should  be  changed  by  constructing  a  nurses'  home. 
The  heating  plant  of  the  hospital  is  not  satisfactory.  The  laundry  is  not  in  use 
and  soiled  linen  must  be  shipped  to  Tucson,  65  miles  away.  No  record  was 
kept  at  the  hospital  of  home  treatments  or  dispensary  patients.  This  data 
should  not  be  omitted  from  the  medical  reports  of  reservations,  not  only  because 
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it  is  necessary  for  statistical  purposes  but  to  give  adequate  justification  for  the 
money  expended  on  medical  and  surgical  supplies.  San  Carlos  Agency :  At  the 
boarding  school  sanitary  conditions  should  be  improved ;  the  toilets  were  dirty 
and  insanitary  and  would  not  flush.  The  low-tank  system  should  be  changed 
and  a  more  modem  type  installed.  At  the  hospital  there  was  need  of  a  bed-pan 
washer  and  a  few  more  instruments. 

New  Mexico. — Mescalero  Agency:  The  15-year-old  hospital,  although  attrac- 
tive from  the  outside,  on  the  interior  was  dirty,  insanitary,  and  badly  in  need 
of  repairs.  The  floors  were  bad  and  linoleum  was  to  be  laid  over  them.  The 
heating  plant  is  inadequate,  and  in  the  winter  it  is  necessary  to  install  wood- 
burning  stoves  in  the  wards.  In  the  summer  the  current  is  not  sufficient  to 
operate  the  electric  refrigerators.  A  home  should  be  constructed  for  the 
nurses  so  they  can  have  their  quarters  moved  out  of  the  hospital,  an  unsatis- 
factory arrangement  at  present.    No  record  was  kept  of  dispensary  patients. 

At  the  reservations  visited  the  physicians  and  nurses  seemed  to  be  enthusiastic 
and  contented,  even  those  living  on  the  isolated  reservations.  All  the  regular 
employees  of  the  Indian  Service  have  a  civil-service  status  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  Yet  a  doctor  or  a  nurse  may  have  passed  an  excellent  examination 
and  be  No.  1  en  the  list  of  eligibles  for  positions  and  yet  not  be  temperamentally 
suitable  for  work  among  Indians.  There  is  a  probationary  period,  a  safeguard 
to  the  Government,  but  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  find  valid  reasons  to  effect 
a  discharge.  Unless  the  physician  or  nurse  decides  to  resign,  they  continue  in 
the  service  as  a  liability  rather  than  as  an  asset.  This  is  a  delicate  situation  to 
handle.  A  certain  mark,  or  weight  in  the  examinations,  which  might  be 
called  "  aptitude  for  the  service,"  should  be  considered. 

More  stress  should  be  given  in  the  entrance  examinations  for  physicians  to 
previous  practical  training  in  surgery  and  obstetrics.  The  Indian  Service 
doctor  frequently  is  stationed  in  remote  places  and  can  not  avail  himself  of 
medical  consultation.  He  must  be  able  to  do  emergency  surgery  and  also  be 
able  to  handle  abnormal  labor  cases  without  assistance  from  other  members 
of  his  profession. 

KIOWA  INDIAN  AGENCY,  OKLA. 

Commissioner  Lindquist 

In  April,  1932,  Commissioner  Linquist  visited  the  Kiowa  Indian  Agency  in 
southwestern  Oklahoma,  one  of  the  largest  Indian  jurisdictions  in  the  Stare. 
It  comprises  five  counties  and  encroaches  on  three  others  at  the  ninety-eighth 
meridian.  Six  tribal  groupings  are  located  in  this  area,  namely,  the  Kicwas, 
Kiowa-Apaches,  Comanches,  Wichitas,  Caddoes,  and  the  Fort  Sill  Apachc3s. 
There  are  approximately  6,000  Indians  under  this  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
Kiowas  and  Comanches  are  numerically  strongest,  about  2,000  each. 

The  major  economic  problems  which  loom  large  at  the  present  time  at  this 
agency  have  to  do  with  lease  payments  and  the  upkeep  of  improvements  made 
on  allotments.  The  one  naturally  follows  the  other,  for  the  theory  of  leasing 
surplus  lands  is  that  the  revenue  will  thus  be  supplied  for  constructing  homes 
and  outbuildings  and  making  repairs ;  also  for  teams,  tools,  seed,  etc.  When 
one  considers  that  there  are  4,000  active  leases,  including  crop  leases,  fully  and 
partly  paid,  as  well  as  expired  leases  which  have  not  been  fully  paid,  the  prob- 
lem of  delinquent  rentals  assumes  vast  importance.  A  statement  of  delinquent 
rentals  as  of  March  1,  1932,  shows  that  2,600  payments  totaling  $205,113  are  in 
arrears.  It  should  be  noted  that  certain  modifications  and  extensions  have 
been  approved  since  the  last  check-up  of  the  above  figures,  thus  reducing  the 
total  several  thousand  dollars.    But  even  so,  the  aggregate  amount  is  impressive. 

No  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  tangible  results  of  the  home- 
building  campaign  carried  on  by  former  Superintendent  Buntin  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  progress  in  domestication  made  by  the  tribes  under  this 
jurisdiction.  The  influence  of  this  outstanding  piece  of  work  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  this  reservation.  It  is  estimated  that  85  per  cent  of 
these  Indians  are  well  housed.  While  this  estimate  may  be  a  little  high,  it  is 
indicative  of  the  general  results  obtained.  These  improvements  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay  and  ruin  for  lack  of  upkeep  and  repair. 

A  vigorous  policy  needs  to  be  adopted  and  meticulously  followed  which  will 
conserve  the  good  work  so  auspiciously  begun.  It  calls  for  administrative 
officers  who  sense  the  need  of  the  home  as  the  basic  element  in  the  civilizing 
process  and  who  are  absolutely  committed  to  the  stabilizing  of  the  home. 
Furthermore,  a  correlation  of  all  activities  having  to  do  with  industrial  ad- 
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vancement,  education,  health,  law  and  order,  conservation  of  property,  and 
whatnot,  must  be  effected  in  order  to  attain  this  desirable  goal. 

It  is  estimated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  Indians  are  engaged  in  some  sort  of 
farming.  This  seems  a  little  high,  but  when  gardening  is  included  perhaps  the 
figures  will  hold.  When  leases  are  made  usually  from  10  to  40  acres  are 
reserved  for  the  Indians'  own  farming  or  gardening.  Subsistence  farming  is 
being  stressed  as  never  before.  This  is  as  it  should  be  and,  when  the  Indian 
has  neither  the  apparition  of  taxes  nor  the  ghost  of  mortgages  to  haunt  him 
he  should  be  able  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
success. 

A  reorganization  of  the  district  units  under  the  agency  is  going  forward 
whereby  two  field-clerk  offices  will  be  established  at  strategic  points.  This  will 
cut  down  the  paper  work  at  the  central  agency  and  should  help  to  keep  the 
Indians  more  at  home.  At  present  there  is  too  much  time  wasted  in  a  continual 
running  back  and  forth  from  the  central-agency  office  to  the  Indian  homes. 
These  field  officers  should  be  clothed  with  some  authority,  especially  with  regard 
to  leasing,  the  handling  of  individual  Indian  moneys,  and  other  details.  Any- 
one familiar  with  reservation  conditions  will  welcome  any  move  in  the  direction 
of  further  decentralization. 

In  connection  with  a  survey  of  the  educational  activities  carried  on  at  this 
agency  the  boarding  schools  of  Fort  Sill,  Riverside,  and  Anadarko  were  visited. 
Recommendations  as  to  improvements  to  be  made  at  two  of  the  plants  are  listed 
as  follows : 

Fort  Sill. — The  needs  include  the  construction  of  a  cottage  for  men  employees 
and  a  commissary  building.  Other  things  required  are  fire  escapes,  lockers  in 
dormitories,  a  truck  or  bus  for  the  transportation  of  children  and  employees, 
and  a  new  engine  in  the  laundry. 

Riverside. — The  needs  include  an  addition  to  the  shop  building  and  two  em- 
ployees' cottages  and,  later,  a  girls'  dormitory  and  combination  auditorium 
and  gymnasium. 

Those  who  have  known  the  tribes  under  this  jurisdiction  covering  a  period 
of  20  years  or  more  can  not  fail  to  see  the  change  of  attitude  toward  medical 
treatment.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  growth  and  influence  of 
the  Kiowa  Hospital  at  Lawton.  When  the  first  building  was  completed  the 
doctor  and  the  lone  nurse  had  to  wait  anxiously  for  patients  to  show  up.  Now 
there  is  a  waiting  list  and  last  year  1,99S  patients  were  admitted. 

OSAGE  INDIAN  AGENCY,  OKLA. 

Commissioner  Lindqdist 

During  February,  1932,  Commissiner  Lindquist  made  two  trips  to  the  Osage 
Indian  Agency  in  northern  Oklahoma.  The  reservation  of  these  Indians,  ob- 
tained from  the  Cherokees,  originally  contained  1,470,000  acres  and  at  the 
time  of  allotment  in  1906  there  were  2,229  members  of  the  tribe  on  the  rolls. 
While  the  first  oil  and  gas  lease  was  made  in  1896  and  production  got  under 
way  in  1901,  the  peak  of  the  oil  development,  the  greatest  in  some  resi)ects  that 
this  country  has  seen,  was  reached  in  1926.  When  the  famous  Burbank  field 
was  yielding  26,000,000  barrels  in  1923,  when  crude  oil  was  $3.50  per  barrel  and 
leases  sold  as  high  as  $1,990,000,  gold  was  flowing  as  freely  as  water. 

That  the  Osages  have  suffered  from  the  depression  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  whereas  in  1926  per  capita  payments  amounted  to  $13,400  the  amount  had 
fallen  to  $1,365  in  1931.  Not  only  does  this  falling  off  represent  a  marked  de- 
crease in  output  as  far  as  oil  is  concerned  but  the  extremely  low  prices  paid  for 
oil  and  the  general  stagnation  in  the  whole  petroleum  industry  are  to  blame. 

Although  there  are  850  restricted  individual  accounts  on  the  books  of  the 
agency  with  a  balance  to  their  credit  of  $21,000,000,  this  represents  only  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  "  headrights  " ;  that  is,  those  entitled  to  share  in  the  per 
capita  distribution  of  funds.  Furthermore,  the  surplus  accumulations  which 
by  the  act  of  February  27,  1925,  were  made  available  for  expenditure  (in  ad- 
dition to  the  $1,000  per  quarter)  are  being  rapidly  depleted.  In  1926  over  $30,- 
000,000  were  released  and  last  year  $3,000,000.  Need  anyone  wonder  that  the 
present  situation  is  causing  considerable  concern  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  staff  but  everyone  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Osages. 

That  there  are  Osages  actually  engaged  in  business  ventures  on  their  own  is 
more  than  likely  since  there  are  3,333  of  them.  Furthermore,  they  live  in  22 
States.    While  a  few  are  farming  their  own  lands  none  seem  to  be  engaged  in 
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such  gainful  occupations  as  operating  stores,  filling  stations,  etc.,  or  follow- 
ing professional  pursuits.  There  is  an  appreciable  group  among  the  Osages 
conducting  farming  entirely  by  means  of  hired  help.  A  little  larger  percentage 
lease  their  lands.  Last  year  there  were  1,500  farming  and  grazing  leases  In 
force  yielding  a  revenue  of  $181,744. 

It  was  recommended  that  a  careful  survey  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
Osage  County  Indian  lands  be  made  with  a  view  of  launching  an  intensive  pro- 
gram of  farming  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  various  communities.  Intimately 
linked  up  with  the  agricultural  development  must  be  some  adequate  endeavor 
to  reach  the  home  life.  If  there  is  a  need  anywhere  in  the  Indian  country 
for  stabilizing  home  life,  that  need  certainly  exists  among  the  Osages.  Prob- 
lems having  to  do  with  law  and  order — health,  morals,  schools,  and  education- 
all  are  intimately  wrapped  up  with  it.  The  policy  heretofore  followed  at  the 
Osage  Agency  must  be  reversed,  as  it  were.  Instead  of  property  interests  such 
as  oil,  gas,  leasing,  construction,  and  a  thousand  other  things  being  top  heavy, 
as  in  times  past,  the  human  relations  side  must  be  the  realm  of  supreme 
endeavor. 

That  there  is  need  of  law-enforcement  oflScers  is  evident  from  the  amount  of 
liquor  being  consumed,  the  alarming  number  of  drug  addicts,  the  number  of 
broken  homes,  and  the  grinding  of  the  divorce  mills,  not  to  speak  of  the 
venereal  diseases  resulting  from  promiscuity.  A  constructive  program  of 
social  activities  involving  every  phase  of  community  welfare  where  the  resident 
forces  may  be  enlisted  is  one  of  the  fundamental  needs  in  meeting  the  situation. 

Perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  jurisdiction  the  matter  of  health  sustains  a 
close  relationship  to  that  of  law  and  order.  Judging  by  the  money  expended 
on  health  work  the  Osages  should  be  fairly  healthy.  However,  those  cognizant 
with  the  expenditures  for  health  activities  state  that  every  conceivable  pretext 
is  used  to  get  money  released  for  this  purpose.  Observations  as  to  general 
health  conditions  leads  one  to  believe  that  they  are  comparable  to  the  average 
reservation.  A  full-time  health  unit  is  needed  in  Osage  County.  Health  clinics 
should  be  conducted  in  the  unoccupied  school  building  on  the  campus  of  the 
abandoned  boarding  school. 

While  there  are  1,207  Osage  children  of  school  age,  there  are  only  625  re- 
siding on  the  reservation.  The  percentage  of  attendance  at  public  schools  is 
good.  These  Indians  pay  no  tuition  to  public  schools  since  they  share  in  the 
tax  burdens  of  the  county.  This  is  a  fortunate  situation  and  one  that  should 
be  maintained  indefinitely.  At  this  agency  more  conscious  and  well-defined 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  bringing  the  school  and  home  closer  together. 

SEMINOLE  INDIANS  OF  FLORIDA  AND  CHEROKEE  INDIANS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Chairman   Eliot 

In  April,  1932,  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  and  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  in  North  Carolina  were  visited  by  Chairman  Eliot. 

The  first  important  new  matter  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Seminoles  is  the 
proposed  establishment  of  the  Everglades  National  Park.  The  bill  creating 
this  park  has  been  approved  by  the  Interior  Department  and  has  passed  the 
Senate.  The  passage  of  this  bill  was  indorsed  in  the  report.  The  lands  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  park  include  a  considerable  area  in  Monroe  County  set  apart 
some  years  ago  by  the  State  of  Florida  as  a  Seminole  Reservation  but  appar- 
ently has  never  been  utilized  by  any  Indians.  The  legislature  has  passed  an 
act  donating  this  tract  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  park  and  it  is 
understood  that  an  equal  area  in  Collier  County  will  be  set  aside  for  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  Indians.  This  is  in  the  region  in  which  many  of  the 
Indians  really  live.  This  ought  to  be  an  altogether  satisfactory  adjustment 
and  advantageous  both  for  the  purposes  of  the  park  and  for  the  Indians. 

Economic  conditions  have  in  the  last  two  years  brought  about  a  considerable 
change  in  the  situation  of  the  Seminoles  and  present  some  new  problems.  Lack 
of  work  has  sent  scores  of  white  hunters  and  trappers  into  the  old  Indian 
hunting  grounds.  This  has  reduced  the  game  resources  upon  which  many  of 
the  Indians  have  depended.  Prices  of  skins  and  pelts  have  dropped  and  the 
Indian  hunter  is  earning  less  than  half  of  what  he  could  two  years  ago.  The 
economic  pressure  is  therefore  hastening  the  transformation  of  the  Seminoles 
from  hunters  and  trappers  into  casual  laborers  and  sometimes  into  beggars. 
More  and  more  the  Indians  are  obliged  to  seek  for  employment  in  the  market 
gardens  and  in  the  amusement  parks.    It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  from 
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one-third  to  one-half  of  the  Indians  now  find  their  chief  source  of  income  in 
the  amusement  resorts.  This  is  obviously  a  demoralizing  experience,  but  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  management  of  one  of  the  chief  resorts  and  some 
improvement  in  the  sanitary  and  moral  conditions  there. 

The  two  things  that  seem  to  be  just  now  most  needed  are,  first,  improved 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  health  and  the  teaching  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion and,  second,  an  economic  program  so  that  some  new  basis  of  self-support 
<jan  be  established  for  these  Indians.  A  public  health  nurse  should  be  assigned 
to  the  jurisdiction.  The  distance  to  be  traveled  by  the  contract  physicians 
are  long  and  the  prices  charged  are  often  excessive.  The  children  in  the  Indian 
camps  are  too  often  undernourished  and  do  not  have  a  balanced  diet.  Malaria 
and  hookworm  are  prevalent ;  teeth  are  very  bad.  Hospitalization  is  available 
at  Miami  and  Fort  Myers. 

The  economic  situation  is  even  more  urgent.  The  white  population  is 
gradually  closing  in  and  the  old  means  of  support  steadily  diminishing.  The 
number  of  Indians  is  too  small  and  their  cooperation  too  uncertain  to  justify 
any  considerable  industrial  enterprise.  The  development  of  the  cattle  industry 
is  worth  trying.  The  handicrafts  might  be  developed  among  the  women.  There 
is  a  good  market  for  Indian  wares  in  the  winter  resorts.  Basketry,  mats,  and 
beadwork  have  salable  values  but  the  women  will  have  to  be  taught,  for  the 
so-called  Indian  arts  and  crafts  are  not  really  indigenous  among  the  Seminoles. 

An  important  change  in  conditions  among  the  Cherokee  at  their  mountainous 
reservation  in  western  North  Carolina  is  that  incident  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park.  This  park  adjoins  the  Indian 
reservation  on  the  west  and  north  and  the  main  approach  to  the  park  from 
the  North  Carolina  side  is  through  the  Cherokee  lands.  It  was  recommended 
that  as  soon  as  the  Federal  Government  takes  title  to  and  assumes  control  of 
the  park  area,  appropriate  legislation  be  sought  permitting  the  running  of  new 
boundaries  and  an  exchange  of  lands  whereby  the  sections  of  arable  land,  now 
included  in  the  park,  be  exchanged  for  sections  of  mountainous  land  of  scenic 
value  which  are  now  included  in  the  reservation.  This  exchange  would  be 
advantageous  to  both  sides. 

The  Cherokees  have  been  and  are  self-supi)orting  and  fine  people,  but  there 
has  always  been  a  lack  of  employment  and  occupation  on  the  reservation.  The 
discontinuance  of  neighboring  lumber  camps  has  increased  unemployment. 
With  the  coming  of  tourists  to  the  new  park  it  may  be  possible  to  develop  a 
trade  in  so-called  Indian  products.  Although  the  manufacture  of  baskets, 
pottery,  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  like  can  not  be  correctly  defined  as  Cherokee 
Indian  industries,  as  these  people  are  quite  beyond  that  stage,  nevertheless,  a 
possible  and  profitable  trade  in  such  articles  appears  now  to  be  open  to  them 
and  may  provide  increasing  diversification  of  employment. 

The  enrollment  of  these  Indians  has  been  completed  but  its  validity  is  still 
vigorously  challenged.  The  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  halted  the  plan  of  the  local  authorities  to  tax  the  Indian  lands.  Allot- 
ment has  been  held  up.  While  th'ngs  appear  to  have  been  settled  for  the  time 
being  yet  it  remains  true  that  few  things  are  settled  until  they  are  settled 
Tight. 

INDIAN  SERVICE  JURISDICTIONS  IN  OKLAHOMA,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA, 

AND  IOWA 

Commissioner  Walcott 

During  April  and  May,  1932,  Commissioner  Walcott  visited  a  number  of 
Indian  Service  jurisdictions  in  the  Middle  West,  including  the  Chilocco  Indian 
School,  Oklahoma ;  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas ;  the  Genoa  Indian  School  and 
Winnebago  Indian  Reservation,  Nebraska ;  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium, 
Iowa. 

The  Chilocco  Indian  School,  located  on  the  northern  edge  of  Oklahoma,  is 
one  of  the  larger  nonreservation  schools  of  the  Indian  Service  and  has  a 
capacity  for  900  pupils,  mostly  from  Oklahoma.  Because  of  the  large  area  of 
school  lands,  8,580  acres,  this  institution  is  better  equipped  to  specialize  in 
agricultural  education  than  most  schools  of  the  Indian  Service.  There  are 
5,640  acres  cultivated  at  the  school  and  of  this  amount  more  than  2,000  acres  are 
farmed  by  the  pupils.  Tracts  of  80  acres  each  are  assigned  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced boy  students  who  carry  on   complete  farming  operations  themselves. 
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This  is  a  very  interesting  development  and  different  from  other  schools  of  the 
service. 

At  Haskell  Institute  the  new  dormitory  for  girls  was  found  to  be  most  at- 
tractive; but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  congregate  system  has  been  adopted 
which  gives  the  pupils  no  opportunity  for  privacy.  The  boys'  department  of  the 
school  is  still  very  inadequate,  a  number  of  the  boys  being  housed  in  the  base- 
ment in  quarters  that  are  anything  but  satisfactory. 

The  reservation  of  the  Prairie  Band  of  Potawatomis,  under  the  Haskell 
superintendent,  was  visited.  At  present  these  Indians  are  in  a  bad  condition 
and  are  having  a  hard  time  to  get  along.  Several  years  ago  they  were  mostly 
self-supporting,  but  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  economic  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  this  section  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  this  promising  group  of 
Indians  has  been  on  the  down  grade. 

The  Genoa  Indian  School,  located  in  central  Nebraska,  has  a  capacity  for  500 
students.  The  school  enrolls  a  large  number  of  small  children  who  are  mostly 
orphans.    The  pupils  as  a  whole  appeared  to  be  happy  and  contented. 

A  visit  to  this  institution  impresses  one  with  the  necessity  for  finding  some 
way  to  control  the  unruly  children  in  the  Indian  Service  schools.  If  the  pupils 
become  homesick  and  do  not  like  one  school,  they  may  run  away  and  when 
brought  back  they  are  a  menace  to  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  insti- 
tution. Later  on,  in  the  next  term,  they  go  to  another  school,  and  the  same 
process  is  repeated.  Under  present  conditions  children  often  defy  teachers  and 
advisers  and  they  know  full  well  that  no  correctional  methods  can  be  applied ; 
therefore,  they  are  entirely  undisciplined  and  the  condition  becomes  serious. 
Where  young  people  stay  out  overnight,  often  boys  and  girls  together,  the 
whole  morale  is  lowered  and  the  children  who  are  really  desirous  of  an  edu- 
cation are  menaced  by  the  evil  intentions  of  the  unruly  ones.  Two  institutions 
should  be  provided  by  the  Indian  Service  and  Indian  children  be  committed  to 
them  for  training  in  the  same  manner  as  white  children  who  are  sent  to  cor- 
rectional institutions  when  they  go  astray.  This  is  a  very  diflScult  matter  to 
accomplish,  but  certainly  the  orderly  pupils  should  not  be  submitted  to  asso- 
ciations which  are  so  destructive. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium,  at  Tama,  Iowa,  is  for  Indian  young  people 
suffering  with  tuberculosis.  The  patients  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin.  There  is  a  small  reservation  adjoining  this  place 
belonging  to  a  band  of  about  400  Indians  known  as  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  sanatorium  has  a  bed  capacity  of  88.  The  main  building  is 
rather  old,  but  in  general  it  was  found  to  be  clean  and  orderly.  The  patients 
were  receiving  excellent  care. 

There  is  need  for  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  to  have  a  small  place  to 
which  the  sick  can  be  taken.  A  small  building  at  this  plant  could  be  converted 
into  a  hospital  of  five  or  six  beds.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  mistake  to  have  such 
high  ideas  about  standards  in  connection  with  small  hospitals  in  the  Indian 
Service  that,  because  substantial  appropriations  for  these  small  units  are  either 
not  obtainable  or  inadvisable,  the  Indians  go  without  care  oftentimes  when  a 
very  simple  arrangement  could  be  worked  out  to  provide  adequate  hospitaliza- 
tion for  them. 

TAHOLAH  INDIAN  AGENCY,  WASH. 
Commissioner  Lixdquist 

In  June,  1932,  the  Taholah  Indian  Agency  in  western  Washington  was  visited 
by  Commissioner  Lindquist.  There  are  1,436  Indians  under  this  agency  and 
the  largest  group  is  accredited  to  the  Quinaielt  Reservation,  where  over  1,000 
are  enrolled,  the  most  important  band  being  the  Quinaielts  with  a  population  of 
714.  Other  bands  on  scattered  reservations  under  this  jurisdiction  are  the 
Skokomish,  Chehalis,  Nisqually,  and  Squaxin  Island. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  Indians  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  know  that  they 
consist  of  small  bands  scattered  up  and  down  the  coastal  area.  They  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  white  man's  civilization  in  one  way  or  another  for  a 
centui-y  or  more.  They  have  fairly  well-established  fishing  rights  and,  for  the 
most  part,  can  earn  a  comfortable  living  from  taking  salmon.  At  present 
there  is  not  a  single  Government  school  in  Washington.  The  children,  are,  or 
soon  will  be,  attending  public  schools.  Aside  from  certain  property  rights  and 
natural  resources,  chiefly  timber,  these  Indians  have  no  claims  on  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  time  is  at  hand  when  a  number  should  be  "  turned  loose  "  and  the 
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three  jurisdictions  known  as  Taholah,  Neah  Bay,  and  Tuialip,  consolidated 
in  the  interests  of  economy  and  eflSciency. 

The  Quinaielt  Reservation  is  the  largest  and  most  important  unit  under  the 
agency.  The  land  area  is  189,620  acres  while  the  water  area,  lakes,  etc.,  is 
7,023,  making  a  total  of  196,644  acres,  of  which  122,235  represent  allotted 
land  and  67,385  unallotted.  The  principal  village  is  Taholah,  and  approxi- 
mately 400  people  live  there  the  year  round.  During  the  spring  fishing  season 
the  population  is  usually  augmented  by  lOO.  With  the  exception  of  the  field 
matron,  trader,  missionary,  and  one  or  two  other  families,  all  are  Indians. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  3,000,000  board  feet  of  standing  timber 
on  this  reserve.  A  total  of  $3,404,655  was  received  from  timber  sales  to  June- 
30,  1932.  Of  this  amount  $2,886,434  was  credited  to  the  individual  allottees, 
and  $245,848  to  the  tribe;  $49,336  represents  the  undistributed  balance  of  the 
tribal  fund.  The  expenses  incident  to  timber  operations  has  amounted  to 
$272,372.  Fortunately,  no  per  capita  payments  from  tribal  receipts  have  ever 
been  made  on  this  reservation. 

Fishing  in  the  Quinaielt  River,  famous  for  its  salmon,  provides  the  princi- 
pal source  of  income  for  the  resident  Indians.  The  annual  income  from  this 
source  varies  according  to  the  run  of  fish,  the  market  price,  etc.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  people  receive  annually  from  $100,000  to  $175,000  for  the 
sale  of  fish  caught  in  the  Quinaielt  and  Queeta  Rivers.  Indians  complained 
that  the  nets  in  these  rivers  were  too  close  together  and  the  tribal  com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  is  to  make  periodic  inspections,  had  been  unable  to  make 
its  rounds,  not  being  able  to  pay  for  gasoline  and  transportation. 

It  is  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the  Indians  are  married  by  law  and 
that  the  marriages  of  practically  all  the  younger  Indians  are  by  law.  When 
the  Indians  report  failure  on  the  part  of  other  Indians  to  get  married,  the 
couples  living  together  are  brought  before  the  police  judge  and  ordered  to 
obtain  licenses  and  get  married.  That  the  law  and  order  situation  at  a 
segregated  village  is  far  from  satisfactory  is  easily  imagined.  With  the  super- 
intendent 35  miles  away  at  Hoquiam  and  only  an  Indian  police  judge  to  handle 
offenders  a  sort  of  looseness  of  morals  has  become  firmly  intrenched.  The 
situation  here  is  not  an  isolated  case,  however. 

Tuberculosis  is  quite  prevalent  among  these  Indians  as  among  practically  all 
the  coastal  bands.  In  view  of  the  absence  of  a  physician  at  the  villages  of 
Taholah  or  Queets  it  was  recommended  that  the  physician  at  the  Neah  Bay 
Agency  continue  his  monthly  visits  to  these  places,  being  especially  diligent  In 
immunizing  and  examining  school  children.  It  was  recommended  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  with  hospitals  at  Hoquiam  or  Aberdeen  for  hospitalization  of 
Indian  patients  on  a  per  diem  basis,  if  feasible,  under  a  contract  plan. 

Aside  from  the  health  and  school  problems  the  chief  things  to  be  dealt  with 
in  bettering  conditions  on  the  Quinaielt  Reservation  are  improvement  of  the 
liquor  situation,  development  of  improved  health  conditions  in  the  home  and 
stabilizing  home  life,  promotion  of  a  thrift  program.  These  items  are  now 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  and  his  limited  staff.  Education, 
sympathetic  understanding,  patience,  and  fellowship  are  the  chief  requisites  in 
dealing  with  these  baffling  and  diflicult  problems. 

NEAH  BAY  INDIAN  AGENCY,  WASH. 

Commissioner  Lindquist 

During  June,  1932,  the  Neah  Bay  Indian  Agency  located  at  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  State  of  Washington  was  visited  by  Commissioner  Lindquist. 
There  are  four  tribes,  or  remnants  of  tribes,  at  this  jurisdiction,  the  Makah, 
Quileute,  Ozette,  and  Hoh.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  Hoh  Indians 
left  and  only  two  Ozettes.  These  have  been  allotted  as  Quileutes.  This  latter 
tribe,  of  which  there  are  269,  properly  belongs  to  the  Taholah  Agency,  since  its 
members  have  all  been  allotted  on  the  Quinaielt  Reservation ;  the  financial 
requests  must  go  through  the  Neah  Bay  office,  however.  The  Makahs,  number- 
ing about  400,  are  the  real  Neah  Bay  Indians  and  are  largely  centered  at  the 
fishing  village  of  that  name. 

There  are  approximately  60  white  people  in  Neah  Bay  village,  but  when  the 
logging  camps  are  running  the  number  reaches  almost  200.  In  the  summer  time 
hundreds  of  fishing  boats  are  plying  their  trade  in  and  about  Neah  Bay 
Harbor.     Aside  from  the  forestry  people  and  the  white  fishermen  there  are  the 
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<^oast  Guard,  the  customs  oflScer,  traders,  missionaries,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
tourists,  now  that  the  new  Clallam  County  highway  has  been  extended  to  the 
village.  As  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned  there  have  been  no  marked  popu- 
lation changes  in  recent  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  600,000,000  and  800,000,000  feet  of 
timber  on  the  Makah  Reservation.  This  is  for  the  most  part  a  poor  inferior 
grade  of  hemlock  suitable  only  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  allotment 
of  timberlands  in  severalty,  in  1910,  has  proven  a  mistake  here  as  elsewhere. 

Fishing  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  Neah  Bay  Indians.  The  Makah  is  a 
canoe  or  dugout  fisherman  from  choice  and  heredity.  In  1920  the  plan  was  tried 
of  granting  reimbursable  loans  for  larger  boats  but  it  did  not  prove  successful. 
At  present  there  are  about  20  serviceable  Indian  boats  at  Neah  Bay.  There 
is  now  at  this  place  a  modern  fish  plant  having  storage,  ice,  and  canning  fa- 
cilities. During  the  past  winter  the  company  operating  the  plant  purchased 
$1,800  worth  of  fish  from  the  Indians,  thus  furnishing  a  market  for  them  in 
the  winter,  something  they  never  had  before.  These  Indians  are  also  noted 
for  pelagic  sealing.  Skins  now  bring  $5  as  compared  to  from  $10  to  $18  in 
former  years.  Neah  Bay  women  are  well  known  for  their  basketry  but  the 
market  at  present  is  very  much  restricted. 

There  are  over  150  Indian  homes  in  Neah  Bay  village.  Many  of  these  are 
old  tumble-down  shacks,  '*  eyesores,"  which  ought  to  be  consigned  to  the  flames. 
Livestock  wandering  at  will  militates  against  subsistence  gardening  here.  Due 
to  the  presence  of  missionaries  for  a  period  of  40  years  the  general  domestic 
situation  and  home  life  seems  to  be  on  a  higher  level  than  at  Taholah  or  the 
village  of  La  Push  on  the  Quileute  Reservation.  The  latter  is  a  neglected 
place,  there  being  no  missionary  w^ork,  Shakerism  supplying  the  only  consola- 
tion of  religion. 

The  problems  of  sanitation  in  a  segregated  village  like  Neah  Bay  are  gen- 
erally acute.  A  pure  and  adequate  water  supply,  a  satisfactory  sewer  system, 
and  electric  lights  for  streets  and  houses  are  among  the  outstanding  needs. 
These  improvements,  however,  should  not  be  put  in  at  Government  expense  but 
by  the  Indians  themselves,  or  when  the  vil'uge  is  incorporated,  out  of  taxes. 
Under  present  conditions  all  such  expenditures  for  improvements  should  be 
paid  from  tribal  funds.  Health  conditions  here  have  materially  improved  in 
recent  years.  The  agency  physician  has  been  active  in  giving  diphtheria 
toxoid,  vaccinating  for  smallpox,  and  holding  clinics. 

That  there  are  new  and  progressive  school  plans  under  way  at  Neah  Bay  is 
highly  encouraging.  A  new  school  building  is  being  erected  by  the  local  public- 
school  district.  This  will  be  a  5-room  frame  building  with  electric  lights,  hot 
water,  and  other  modern  conveniences.  The  cost  will  be  $20,000.  Grades  from 
1  to  9  will  be  taught  and  4  or  5  teachers  employed.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  100  Indian  pupils  and  30  whites  will  attend. 

It  is  believed  that  these  people  are  far  enough  along  to  be  under  the  State 
courts.  All  speak  English ;  there  is  not  a  "  long-haired  Indian  "  among  them ; 
they  earn  their  own  living  and  send  their  children  to  public  school.  When 
the  village  of  Neah  Bay  is  incorporated  the  State  courts  should  hold  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  people  rather  than  Indian  courts. 

TULALIP  INDIAN  AGENCY,  WASH. 

Commissioner  Lindquist 

In  June,  1932,  the  Tulalip  Indian  Agency  in  northwestern  Washington  was 
visited  by  Commissioner  Lindquist.  This  jurisdiction  has  supervision  of  scat- 
tered groups  of  Indians  in  the  Puget  Sound  region  extending  northward  from 
Tacoma  to  the  Canadian  line.  The  Nooksack  Indians,  numbering  217,  are 
on  the  public  domain,  located  to  the  northeast  of  Bellingham.  The  Lummi 
Tribe,  with  a  population  of  619,  has  a  reservation  on  Bellingham  Bay.  The 
Swinomish,  a  band  of  261  Indians,  have  a  reservation  60  miles  north  of 
Tulalip.  The  Snohomish  Indians,  673  in  number,  have  a  reservation  at  Tulalip. 
Other  Indians  of  the  agency  are  the  Clallams,  Puyallups,  a  mixture  of  tribes 
at  Port  Madison,  and  the  Skagit  and  affiliated  bands  scattered  along  the  Skagit, 
Sauk,  and  Stillaguamish  Rivers. 

After  careful  consideration  had  been  given  to  the  present  status  of  the 
various  groups  and  bands  of  Puget  Sound  Indians  it  was  recommended  that 
they  be  placed  under  a  central  agency  to  be  located  at  Tacoma  or  Seattle,  this 
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consolidation  to  include  the  present  Tulalip,  Taholali,  and  Neah  Bay  Agencies. 
With  this  consolidation  put  into  effect,  subagencies  should  be  established  at 
these  three  jurisdictions.  A  general  school  man,  working  in  close  contact 
with  the  State  office,  should  be  assigned  to  the  educational  end  of  the  consoli- 
dated agency.  In  the  same  manner  a  medical  officer  should  have  charge  of 
the  health  work  of  the  consolidated  jurisdiction  and  cooperate  with  State  and 
county  health  agencies,  field  nurses,  arrange  hospitalization,  etc.  An  in- 
dustrial man  should  be  a  member  of  the  headquarters  staff,  giving  his  whole 
time  to  Indian  employment.  Some  supervision  of  Indian  fishing  rights  might 
be  necessary  for  a  few  years  to  come  but  the  aim  should  be  employment  for 
able-bodied  Indians  off  the  reservations  as  soon  as  feasible.  The  consolida- 
tion of  these  three  agencies  would  be  an  important  step  in  the  gradual  release 
of  these  Puget  Sound  Indians  from  governmental  supervision.  It  is  believed 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  this  experiment  and  that  these  Indians  are  better 
prepared  economically  and  educationally  than  any  other  groups  in  the  North- 
west. 

One  of  the  special  problems  which  has  come  to  the  fore  at  Tulalip  since  the 
closing  of  the  boarding  school  is  that  of  satisfactorily  adjusting  the  Indians  to  a 
public  school  relationship.  Because  of  local  opposition  to  the  attendance  of 
more  Indians  in  neighboring  public  schools  it  was  recommended  that  a  separate 
school  district  be  organized  at  Tulalip,  using  the  old  school  building  of  the 
boarding  school  for  classroom  purposes  as  a  temporary  expedient  and  an 
intermediate  step  in  building  up  favorable  sentiment  in  the  community. 

The  day  school  at  the  Lummi  Reservation,  built  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  is  now  a  full-fledged  public  school  having  an  Indian  school  board, 
with  68  Indian  children  enrolled  last  year.  For  the  coming  school  year  it  has 
been  estimated  that  there  will  be  110  or  120  pupils.  There  will  be  eight 
grades  and  four  teachers. 

It  was  recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Indian  Bureau, 
consisting  of  a  general  administrative  officer,  a  school  man,  medical  officer, 
extension  man,  etc.,  to  study  carefully  not  only  the  disposition  of  the  Tulalip 
boarding  school  plant  but  going  into  various  phases  of  the  situation  at  the 
Tulalip  Agency,  such  as  health,  education,  industrial  advancement,  social  and 
moral  welfare,  and  the  like.  It  is  believed  that  great  good  would  come  out 
of  such  a  study,  the  results  of  which  would  prove  constructive  and  helpful  in 
this  present  time  of  readjustment  and  change. 

TACOMA  INDIAN  HOSPITAL,  WASHINGTON 

Commissioner  Lindquist 

During  June,  1932,  the  Tacoma  Indian  Hospital  located  on  the  outskirts 
of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  visited  by  Commissioner  Lindquist.  This  plant  was 
formerly  the  Cushman  Indian  School  and  later  a  hospital  operated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  Indian  Service  has  transformed  it  into  a 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  and  general  hospital.  During  the  three  years  In 
which  it  has  been  in  charge  of  Doctor  Alley  of  the  Indian  medical  service 
a  marked  improvement  has  been  made  not  only  in  buildings  but  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  grounds. 

The  scattered  condition  of  the  buildings  on  the  spacious  grounds  of  30 
acres  constitutes  a  real  handicap.  By  the  time  the  doctors  and  head  nurse 
have  made  the  rounds  of  all  of  these  buildings  they  are  as  ready  for  the  rest 
period  as  their  patients.  This  difficulty  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Tacoma  institution  but  is  equally  applicable  to  the  various  Indian  sanatoria 
which  were  once  boarding  schools. 

There  are  283  beds  and  last  year  there  were  495  patients  (children)  and 
137  adults  (general  cases).  There  is  need,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
patients  requiring  treatment,  for  a  general  hospital  of  60  beds,  to  be  built 
at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  The  recommendation  for  such  a  unit  has  been  in  the- 
Indian  Office  for  some  time,  but  thus  far  has  failed  of  congressional  action.. 
In  fact,  the  chief  problem  of  this  institution  right  now  is  that  of  administering 
medical  attention  to  surgical  cases  among  Indians  without  a  proper  general 
hospital  building. 

Another  problem  in  connection  with  Tacoma  has  to  do  with  the  land  on 
which  these  39  buildings  are  placed.  The  Puyallup  Indians  receive  a  yearly 
rental  for  the  plant  and  grounds.  With  every  new  improvement,  whether 
it  be  a  cottage  for  an  employee  or  a  new  sidewalk,  road,  or  what  not,  these 
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Indians  seem  to  feel  that  the  rental  price  should  be  greatly  augmented.  In 
fact,  the  future  of  this  institution  hinges  on  a  just  and  final  settlement  with 
the  Puyallups  for  the  30-acre  site  and  tribal-owned  buildings.  When  the  title 
is  once  and  for  all  vested  in  the  Federal  Government  the  forward-looking 
program  now  under  way  can  go  on  unimpeded. 

The  Tacoma  Hospital  is  so  located  that  specialists  can  be  obtained  from 
the  city  at  a  nominal  cost;  surgical,  orthopedic,  eye,  ear  and  nose,  and  all 
specialities  can  thus  be  carried  on  at  this  institution.  Furthermore,  it  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  located  where  all  kinds  of  supplies  are 
available  and  at  extremely  reasonable  prices.  Being  near  the  center  of  the 
Indian  population  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  it  has  a  large  constituency  to 
draw  upon.  It  can  and  does  serve  a  very  wide  territory  stretching  over 
eastern  Washington,  northern  Idaho,,  Oregon,  western  Montana,  and  northern 
California.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  of  the  Tacoma 
Hospital  is  just  beginning.  The  cooperation  of  the  Indians  has  been  good 
and  that  of  the  citizens  in  the  community  has  been  excellent. 

The  time  for  further  institutionalizing  the  Washington  Indians  is  past. 
At  present  there  is  not  a  single  Government  school,  day  or  boarding,  in  the 
State.  The  children  are  attending  the  public  schools.  These  Indians  have 
been  exposed  to  civilization  for  over  a  hundred  years.  The  sooner  they  get 
out  from  under  governmental  supervision  the  better.  Those  who  can  not 
be  cared  for  at  Tacoma  should  be  hospitalized  in  near-by  institutions  at  a 
per  diem  rate  on  a  contract  basis. 

o 


